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FOREWORD 


THE COMMITTEE CHARGED with planning observance of the 
Tercenternary year of Barnstable’s incorporation would be 
remiss did it not put into permanent form the proceedings 
of this observance. One hundred years ago, in 1839, a re- 
port was published of the Second Centennial celebration 
which remains for us a fascinating document, an invaluable 
historical record and a mirror of the devotion of the men 
and women of that day to their native town. Our townsmen 
of that year cautioned posterity to let no hundredth anni- 
versary pass without fitting observance. The sentiment was 
often voiced during the proceedings; once it was put into a 
toast proposed by John L. Dimmock at the Second Centen- 
nial banquet— 


Our descendants in 1939—-May they then as we do 
now—come from North, South, East and West, and 
celebrate our natal day with an honest pride and pleas- 
ure worthy of their ancestors. 


That your Committee and the Inhabitants of Barnstable 
obeyed this injunction “‘with an honest pride and pleasure,” 
this report is proof. It is brief in detail; more could have 
been written; less would fail to do justice to the events re- 
corded. Our forefathers, celebrating in 1839, left us their 
record; we, celebrating in 1939, leave this, our record, for 
those to come. 


Our record begins with the annual town meeting held 
March 5, 1935, when it was voted: 


To instruct the Moderator to appoint a Committee of 
ten townspeople to consider plans and methods for a 
proper observance of the Town’s Tercentenary anni- 
versary in the year 1939, and to report its recommen- 
dations at the next annual town meeting. 
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The Moderator appointed the following citizens to the Com- 
mittee: Charles C. Paine, James F. McLaughlin, Elizabeth 
C. Jenkins, Evelyn Crosby, Gladys P. Swift, Thomas Otis, 
Reginald F. Bolles, M. Genieve Leonard, Elizabeth C. Nye 
and Ora A. Hinckley. Subsequently, Miss Nye and Mr. 
Paine tendered their resignations and the Board of Select- 
men appointed in their stead Alfred Crocker and Donald 
G. Trayser. The Committee chose Mr. McLaughlin chair- 
man and Miss Jenkins secretary. Thus constituted, the Com- 
mittee planned and executed the observance. A full report 
of preliminary plans was published in the annual town re- 
port for 1938; a brief summary of the carrying out of 
these plans is in the town report for 1939 and has been 
spread on the town books; the report at hand completes 
the record. 


The broad general plan of the Committee was to arrange 
special church services and an historical pageant that would 
bring to remembrance the coming of our first settlers in 
1639; to erect memorial tablets which would honor some 
of our town’s worthy men and mark important historic sites; 
to publish an historical volume and such brochures and 
other material as might be possible; to emphasize in a ser- 
ies of Village Weeks the role played in the life of our town 
by our villages; and finally, to plan an event or series of 
events in which the inhabitants of Barnstable, gathered to- 
gether, should bring to a climax and to fitting close the 
Tercentenary celebration. For that climax and finale Mrs. 
Swift conceived the happy idea of reviving the old Barn- 
stable Fair—a beloved institution which every fall for more 
than three-quarters of a century brought to the fair grounds 
people from all Cape Cod. In the revival of the fair the 
Committee saw an opportunity for renewal of old friend- 
ships, for gaiety, for education, and a solution of the urgent 
problem of providing a setting for the Tercentenary ban- 
quet. 


Such, in brief, were the plans. With the approaching sum- 
mer season came many happy portents for the success of 
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these plans. Happiest of all were the manifest willingness 
of our townspeople to cooperate, and the welcome message 
from overseas that the Mayor, Mr. Charles F. Dart, and 
the Mayoress, Mrs. Dart, would come from our mother 
town of Barnstaple, England, to celebrate with us the 300th 
birthday of Barnstable in New England. 


The formal Tercentenary observance opened with the 
dedication of a granite tablet in the wall of the West Barn- 
stable cemetery in memory of Captain Percival. That cere- 
mony, held under the rays of a warm Fourth of July sun, 
was soon followed by the carefully planned and handsome- 
ly executed village celebration at Cotuit. From then on un- 
til late August scarcely a day passed without an address, a 
well-planned exhibit, the opening of an old house, that re- 
called to our own people and to our visitors something of 
interest in Barnstable’s three hundred years—or a parade, 
sport contest, or social gathering, that brought them into 
gay and happy contact. Many of the exercises were held out- 
of-doors and as certainly as the time arrived, so would the 
day be clear and sunny. As the summer wore on, unfailing 
blue sky and warm sun smiled on each Tercentenary event. 
Twenty-five out-of-door programs, including the three days 
of the fair, and only one, the Communion Service of Sun- 
day, August 20th, needed to seek shelter!—and fittingly 
found it in the old West Parish meetinghouse. We have 
cause gratefully to remember the fortuitous ‘‘Tercentenary 
weather” of July and August, 1939. 


The Mayor and the Mayoress came, and by their presence 
added interest and color to the Tercentenary observance. 
They arrived laden with handsome gifts from the 1000-year- 
old Barnstaple in Devonshire, and they departed with others, 
from its namesake, Barnstable, to the mother town. Of 
our guests may we simply say that they won all hearts; 
that their graciousness and goodwill is an unforgettable 
memory. Their departure in late August at the time of 
grave crisis across the Atlantic is the single note of sad- 
ness in our joyous celebration. 
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Especially memorable events during the summer includ- 
ed the Lawyers’ Day program, the pageant, the fair and 
the banquet. The fair awakened happy memories of fairs 
of other years. It was a friendly reunion shared by our 
townspeople with the people of all Cape Cod. Not a few 
of those attending earnestly expressed the hope that, once 
revived, it might renew its youthful vigor. The Committee 
here records that Mrs. Swift not only conceived the idea 
of the fair but executed it with noteworthy skill. 


During the three days of the fair the Tercentenary ob- 
servance rose to its planned climax. The banquet, held in 
a large tent on the grounds, was a notable occasion. Instead 
of choosing one speaker to deliver a long oration the Com- 
mittee requested a group of distinguished men—most of 
them bound to our town by ties of nativity or summer resi- 
dence—to speak briefly. It is doubtful whether ever before 
that day had a more distinguished company than these four- 
teen speakers graced a banquet board in our town. The 
transcript of what they said is worthy; the spoken words 
lose some of their vitality in print, but let those who heard 
assure those who read, that the banquet program held a 
large audience engrossed for more than two hours on a 
warm August afternoon, and that none present doubted 
that they had participated in a significant occasion in Barn- 
stable’s history. 


The service in the East Parish meetinghouse on Sunday, 
August 27th, when Professor George Lyman Kittredge ad- 
dressed his fellow townsmen, brought the Tercentenary ob- 
servance of 1939 to a close. 


Your Committee feels that in time to come this celebra- 
tion will mean many things to many people. It was a sum- 
mer long observance in which every village, and probably 
every citizen at one time or another, participated. To some 
the Tercentenary will recall the pleasant afternoons of 
memorial dedications; to others it will bring back scenes 
from Barnstable’s yesterdays, spread in magic pageantry on 
the green slopes above Coggins Pond; to many others it will 
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stir memories of the gaiety of the Tercentenary fair or of 
its brilliant climax, the banquet. Some, far away or unable 
to attend the celebration, have felt the significance of these 
three centuries in the life of the town as they have read 
the Tercentenary history. In our schools it has meant a 
kindling of interest in the past. Of all these threads and 
many others the larger fabric of our Tercentenary offering 
has been woven. 


Now your Committee must pay its respect to the large 
number of townspeople and those residing elsewhere who 
have joined in sharing the burdens this observance entailed. 
In unity of purpose we found strength. Your Committee 
acknowledges the services of many; to countless others un- 
named we offer our gratitude. 


With this report your Committee rests, its labors ended. 
We have laid the wreathes; we have made green the memo- 
ries of men and women who three centuries ago founded a 
new town beside the Great Marshes. Now, in valedictory, 
we echo the words of Toastmaster Benjamin F. Hallet, who 
on the morning after the Second Centennial wrote so ele- 
quently in The Barnstable Patriot: “The day [let us say, 
the year] has passed in all its brilliancy and beauty and 
gloriously animated spirit, in a manner worthy to make it 
the connecting link between the present and the past, and 
to be remembered until our posterity shall seek to emulate 
it at the end of another century.” 


We stand too near our Tercentenary to judge how well 
we have linked our town’s worthy past with its living pres- 
ent, or to measure our observance in terms of success or 
failure. Those who come after us will measure its worth by 
the imprint it leaves on us individually and on our town’s 
civic future. Have we not found in the past that which re- 
freshes our pride and gives us reason to look to the future 
with courage and faith as our town commences its fourth 
century? The Barnstable of 1939 is not the Barnstable of a 
century ago; nor will the Barnstable of 2039 be the Barn- 
stable we know. God grant that the year 2039 will find 
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our citizens still cherishing the founders of their town, still 
ready to pause as we have paused, to gaze down the vista 
of the past before turning to the future. 


From two events we shall long remember we, the Com- 
mittee, propose a toast to you, the citizens of Barnstable. 


From the pageant— 


Out of past courage 
Courage for today. 


From the banquet— 


Long live Barnstable! 
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PART 1 
Memorial Tablets 


The Memory of the First Settlers—Men and women worthy to be 
progenitors of a nation of freemen. In their frugal virtues and pious 
example, they have left us an inheritance richer than wealth, nobler 
than title. 


—Toast given at Barnstable’s Second Centennial in 1839, 


ONE OF THE first decisions of the Tercentenary Commit- 
tee was that it should expend a substantial proportion of 
the funds alloted to it in raising suitable memorials to the 
first settlers and to places important in our town’s history. 
The persons and places to be memorialized were chosen 
carefully. In years past some of our eminent forefathers, 
such as James Otis, the Patriot, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, 
and some important sites such as Sacrament Rock, had 
already been honored with tablets and markers. For its 
choice the Committee can only say it selected as wisely as 
it could. In several villages, namely, Cotuit, Osterville and 
Centerville, the Committee felt it more fitting to raise tab- 
lets to the early, unnamed settlers, rather than to single 
out individuals. 


Two types of markers were used: bronze tablets on nat- 
ural boulders, and tablets of Acton granite. In all, twelve 
memorials were erected and dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies. In most cases the memorial dedications were ar- 
ranged as the principal events of the various village weeks 
observed throughout the town. Speakers and those unveil- 
ing the memorials were either descendants of the pioneers 
honored or residents of those villages whose pioneers were 
remembered. The ceremonies were blessed by perfect 
weather. Some of the audiences were large, some small; all 
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were composed of citizens earnestly offering silent homage 
to the memories of their forefathers. They were quiet cere- 
monies, but long to be remembered. Among all the public 
functions it sponsored the Committee feels that these cere- 
monies dedicating the memorial tablets and boulders held 
weekly during the summer season of 1939 yielded to none 
in their evocation of the true Tercentenary year spirit of 
reverence and gratitude to the men and women who made 
Barnstable. 


Captain John Percival 


A TABLET OF ACTON granite set in the north wall of the old 
West Barnstable Cemetery in honor of Captain John Per- 
cival was dedicated in ceremonies commencing at 2:30 p.m. 
on Tuesday, July 4th. Its inscription reads: 


In This Cemetery Lie 
The Mortal Remains 
Of 
Capt. John Percival 
Known as “Mad Jack” 
Born Apr. 3, 1779 
Died S€pizgis e1567 
In Command Of 
“Old Ironsides”’ 

On 52,279 Mile Voyage 
Around The World 
1844 — 1846 
Barnstable Tercentenary 1939 


The program was opened before the large assembly with 
remarks by James F. McLaughlin, chairman of the Ter- 
centenary Committee, who presented Chairman of the Se- 
lectmen Chester A. Crocker. Mr. Crocker introduced Miss 
Edith Baker, grand-niece of Captain Percival, who unveiled 
the tablet. Present, representing the Navy. Department, 
was a uniformed detail of the Naval Reserve under com- 
mand of Lt. Samuel Freedman of Chatham. The dedicatory 
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DEDICATION OF THE PERCIVAL TABLET—(Front row, left to 
right )—Alfred Crocker, Lt. Samuel Freedman, James F. McLaughlin, 
Mrs. Ora A. Hinckley, Commodore E. Seymour Clark (the speaker), 
Miss Edith Baker, Selectman Chester A. Crocker, Miss Elizabeth C. 


Jenkins. 


address was delivered by Commodore E. Seymour Clark 
of Sandwich, a student of Naval history and commodore 
of the Sea Scouts. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT UNVEILING OF THE 
TABLET IN MEMorRY OF CAPTAIN JOHN PERCIVAL 
By ComMmoporeE E. SEyYMouR CLARK 


We are gathered here today to dedicate this granite mark- 
er to the memory of a native son, a publi spirited citizen 
and an outstanding and distinguished officer of the United 
States Navy. 

Captain John Pereival was born in West Barnstable on 
Seorton Hill on April 3rd, 1779, the son of John and Mary 
Snow Pereival. Like many other New England boys he left 
home at the early age of fourteen to follow a life on the sea. 
He started in as a cabin boy and cook, and in 1797 shipped 
as second mate on the ship ‘‘Thetis’’ out of Boston. While 
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on this voyage to Lisbon the vessel was captured by the 
British and young Percival was sent to H.M.S. ‘‘ Vietory’’ 
of the Royal Navy, at that time flagship of Sir John Jervis. 
He served for some time aboard this British man-of-war as 
a maintopman and during this time formed a life-long friend- 
ship with Midshipman Isaae Coffin, who in later years 
became a distinguished admiral in the Royal Navy. 

Later Percival was transferred to a British 18-gun brig 
and sent to Maderia as a member of a prize crew to capture 
a vessel laden with wheat. Upon arriving there he sighted 
the American merchant brig ‘‘Washington’’ at anchor just 
outside the harbor. By clever scheming one night he was 
able to escape from his vessel and after a row of twenty-one 
miles was picked up by the American vessel. From here he 
journeyed to the Dutch East Indies where he was taken 
captive again, but this time by the Dutch. After a short time 
he was able to escape and made his way back to the United 
States where he joined the Navy as a master’s mate and was 
soon commissioned a midshipman. In 1800 due to a reduc- 
tion in the personnel of the Navy he was discharged and took 
up his service on the sea as the master of the merchant ship 
‘“Heector’’ in the West Indies trade. 

In 1809 he returned to service in the United States Navy, 
this time as a sailing master. During the blockade of New 
York in 1813 through a very clever trick he and his crew 
of a small naval vessel were able to capture the British 
vessel ‘‘Beagle’’? which was on blockade duty in the lower 
harbor. 

Percival then became sailing master of the U. S. 8S, 
‘Peacock’’ and served with distinction during her fight off 
the Florida coast with the ‘‘Epervier’’ on April 29, 1814. In 
recognition of his excellent work during this engagement he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. In 1825 he served 
as first heutenant to the distinguished officer Commodore 
Isaac Hull on board the U. S. frigate ‘‘United States’’ of 
the Pacific fleet. 

The following year Percival was given command of the 
BLES? “Dolphin,” > and from January 9th to May 11th, 1826, 
he visited the Sandwich Islands, the first United States 
naval vessel to call there. While there he did much to assist 
American whalemen, for the natives at that time were most 
unfriendly to visitors. On March 3, 1831, he was made a 
Commander in the navy and on December 8, 1841 was pro- 
moted to the high rank of captain, U.S. N. 

From 1833 to 1835 Captain Percival commanded the U. 8.8. 
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‘*Hrie,’’ and was engaged in putting down piracy and halting 
slave trade off the South American coast. Later he was sent 
to Boston and served there on shore duty. After this tour of 
duty he commanded the U. S. S. ‘‘Jaunita’’ and served in 
many exciting engagements with the pirates. Because of the 
way he handled himself and his crew during many most 
trying moments on board this vessel he completely won the 
affection of other officers and members of the crew. 

One member of the crew in writing of one of the engage- 
ments of the ‘‘Jaunita’’ described Percival as being the most 
profane man in the U.S. Navy, but the most loved and most 
just. He would never give an officer an assignment that he 
was not willing to do himself. 

One amusing incident in Captain Pereival’s life occurred 
while he was in command of a naval vessel anchored in a 
harbor during heavy weather. He was anxious to have a tug 
tow his vessel out of the harbor so that he could be on his 
way. The captain of the tug at this time signalled over the 
following message: ‘‘Unless the wind and tide abate, I can- 
not tow you through the strait.’’ Percival, receiving the 
message and feeling that possibly the tug officer was trying 
to be funny in putting his message in this form, immediately 
sent a return message which read: ‘‘So long as you have 
wood and coal, you'll tow away 2 d—— your soul.”’ 

Captain Percival’s last cruise and the one for which we 
remember him the most was in command of the United States 
frigate ‘‘Constitution’’ or ‘‘Old Ironsides.’’ This vessel was 
resting in a navy yard much in need of repair. Estimates on 
‘the work were so great in amount that the Navy Department 
had about decided not to go ahead with the repairs. Percival 
asked permission to plan out the repairs himself and to per- 
sonally supervise the work on the hull. This he was given 
permission to do and as a result of his personal supervision 
the vessel was put back into commission at a cost of only 
$10,000. 

After repairs were made Percival was given command of 
her and from May, 1844, to September, 1846, he made a 
cruise of 55,000 miles around the world, making good will 
calls at twenty-six foreign ports. During this voyage he 
arranged treaties for this country, made trade agreements, 
and in general brought the peace and good will of the United 
States to many foreign lands. He was given a state dinner 
by the Sultan of Muscat, at which time he was presented 
with a jeweled hilt sword. At many other ports he was tend- | 
ered high honors in recognition of his fine work. While on 
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this voyage he had the ship’s carpenter take on a supply of 
fine hard woods at Madagasear. Some of these were used in 
maloine an elaborate casket on Percival’s orders by the ship’s 
carpenter. This casket was brought back to this country 
filled with teas and silks from the Orient. Later, instead of 
keeping it to be buried in, Percival had it erected as a 
watering trough in front of his home in Dorchester. 

In 1855 he was placed on the reserve list of the navy and 
went to Dorchester, there to live with his wife whom he 
had married in 18238, the daughter of a Dr. Pinkerton of 
Trenton, N. J. 

After retirement he often visited West Barnstable as the 
cuest of Mr. Charles Bursley, grandfather of Mr. John Burs- 
ley who is among us here today. The old captain was much 
interested in this old cemetery, the West Barnstable church 
and the school of this village. He paid for the erection of 
the granite wall around this cemetery. 

On September 17, 1862, be died at his home in Dorchester 
and his body les buried here at this spot. 

In his will he left a fund for the Barnstable Agricultural 
Society, money for the chureh and a fund to be paid to 
school teachers of the West Barnstable Parish. These funds 
are still in existence and Mr. John Bursley of this village 
is custodian at the present time. 

It is most fitting that the citizens of Barnstable at this time 
during their Tercentenary Celebration honor the memory of 
Captain John Percival by the erection of this granite mark- 
er and that we dedicate it at this old cemetery actually in 
the granite wall which he himself was responsible for having’ 
erected. 


A DECLARATION OF TOLERANCE AND EQUALITY 


At the close of Commodore Clark’s address, Selectman 
Chester A. Crocker again addressed the audience, as fol- 
lows: 

Fellow citizens, guests and strangers within our gates: 

Tam sure you have all been as interested and thrilled as 
much as I have by Commodore Clark’s address. The inhab- 
itants of the Town are grateful to him for his able assist- 
ance. 

Before we disperse and go our several ways I respect- 
fully request your attention for a few brief moments. 

This glorious nation of ours was founded on the prin- 
ciple of liberty and freedom of action for all races and re- 
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ligions and it is fundamental that no individual or com- 
munity can enjoy the privileges conferred by freedom with- 
out a corresponding duty to perform—the duty to cheerfully 
concede to others the same rights we wish to enjoy our- 
selves. 

I subscribe most heartily to these principles which are laid 
down in the Constitution of the United States in which is 
embodied the ancient bill of rights our forefathers wrested 
from the kings of old. But there is one thing which we must 
never tolerate. That is men and organizations of men who 
seek by insidious political machination and propaganda to 
undermine our form of government as set forth in our Con- 
stitution, which a certain wise British statesman once said 
was the most remarkable document ever penned by the hu- 
man hand. 

There is in this country today a great organization of 
wise and patriotic leaders. It is called the ‘‘Council Against 
Intolerence In America.’’ It is sponsored by such men as 
United States Senator Carter Glass, Thomas EK. Dewey, Al- 
fred EK. Smith, and our own Governor Leverett Saltonstall. 

They have requested me to read to you this resolution 
which I hold in my hand. During this hour it will be read 
at such assemblies in every city, town and hamlet in this 
ereat land, and will also be broadcast from one end of the 
land to the other by the leading radio companies. 

When I have finished reading this resolution I shall, at 
the request of the Council, call on you for a voice vote ap- 
proving the resolution in order that I may sign it for you 
all, and return it to the Council. 


Selectman Crocker then read the resolution: 


““This has ever been a free country. It was founded by 
men and women who fled from persecution and oppression ; 
it was founded upon religious liberty and human equality. 
The signers of the Declaration of Independence built their 
hopes for America on these principles. Succeeding genera- 
tions have cherished them. They are the most precious heri- 
tage of the American people. 

‘“In 1776, these principles were embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1789 they were written into the 
Constitution and into the Bill of Rights; George Washing- 
ton, as the first president of the United States, swore to de- 
fend them; Abraham Lincoln upheld them in the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

‘‘Today these principles of freedom for all are threatened. 
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Our American institutions are attacked by those who would 
destroy liberty through bigotry. They assail the equal jus- 
tice guaranteed by our Constitution and seek to set race 
against race, creed against creed. 

‘*Now, therefore, on this Fourth day of July, 19389, we 
Americans, assembled throughout the United States, again 
take the oath of our forefathers. Descended from those who 
came from all lands to live here in peace and brotherhood, 
we who together have made America great, repudiate all 
doetrines of inequality, and condemn intolerance in every 
form. We reaffirm our devoted loyalty to the basie principle 
of the Declaration of Independence, that all men are ere- 
ated equal, and in defense of this we, as did the founders 
of these United States of America, mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.’’ 

SELECTMAN CROCKER—Now I am going to ask every 
person here who is in favor of that which I have just read 
to say **Aye’’ when I raise my hand, and please let it be 
loud enough to be heard by ‘*Old Mad Jack’’ who is sleep- 
ing here. 

(The assembly approved with a loud ‘‘Aye.’’) 

SELECTMAN CROCKER—That was America for you. 
I believe the live oak timbers of Old Ironsides in her berth 
in Boston shivered then; and who ean say that ‘the spirit 
of Mad Jack is not hovering there, and that he did not 
hear it? 

Thank you. 
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The Rev. Joseph Hull 


THE MEMORIAL in memory of the Rev. Joseph Hull is a 
bronze tablet on a natural boulder placed in the yard of 
Marcus Harris on the main highway through Barnstable 
village. It was dedicated in ceremonies commencing at 
12:15 noon on Sunday, July 9th. The inscription on the 
tablet reads: 


Site of The House Built By 
Rev. Joseph Hull 
1595 — 1665 
Who With 
Elder Thomas Dimmock 
Was Given the Charter For The Land 
Now Occupied By The 
Town of Barnstable 
Barnstable Tercentenary 1939 


Chairman James F. McLaughlin opened the dedicatory 
exercises and introduced Selectman James F. Kenney. Mr. 
Kenney spoke briefly and introduced Miss Anne Howland 
Maraspin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Davis G. Maraspin, | 
a descendant in the 13th generation of Mr. Hull. Mr. Mar- 
aspin delivered the dedicatory address. The remarks of 
Selectman Kenney were: 


It is indeed most appropriate on the part of the Tercen- 
tenary Committee to mark the several historic places within 
our town with various kinds of stone markers and bronze 
tablets. It has imposed a great deal of thought and labor on 
your committee and the townspeople, I feel, appreciate the 
accomphshment. This boulder which we are to dedicate to- 
day marks the site where the house once stood that was the 
home of the Rev. Joseph Hull, who, with Elder Thomas Dim- 
mock and their associates, obtained the Charter from the 
General Court at Plymouth in 1639 to establish a Plantation 
and invite such of those who would associate themselves in 
the operation of this Plantation which is now known as the 
Town of Barnstable. 
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That their efforts have proven successful is the principal 
reason Why we of this generation three hundred years re- 
moved revere their honored memory, and cherish the valu- 
able assets they have delivered in our keeping. We deem it 
fittine and proper that the memory of this notable pioneer 
should go down to posterity for the coming generations to 
honor and revere. It is with deepest sense of pleasure that I 
present to you Miss Anne Howland Maraspin, the daughter 
of a direct descendant, who will unveil this boulder and 
tablet. |Miss Maraspin then unveiled the tabiet.| It now 
becomes my extreme pleasure to present to you our guest 
speaker, Mr. Davis G. Maraspin. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT UNVEILING OF THE 
Hutt TABLET BY DAvis GOODWIN MARASPIN 


At Krewkerne in Somersetshire, England, in the year 
1595, there was born unto Thomas and Joan (Peson) Hull a 
son to whom they gave the somewhat prophetic name of 
Joseph; for its bearer came to have a career as many-colored 
and varied as the garment of the Biblical character whose 
name he bore. 


Unfortunately history seldom records the events of child- 
hood; as they are considered in most cases to be too com- 
monplace to be worthy of note. The early life of Joseph 
Hull was no exception to this rule, so it can only be sur- 
mised that his childhood days were spent in a manner then 
common in the households of large families living in the 
quiet English countrysides. 

On the 12th of May, 1612, he was matriculated at St. Mary 
Magdalene Hall, Oxford, and on the 14th of November, 1614, 
was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. On the 
presentation of Thomas Hull of Krewkerne, Joseph was or- 
dained in the Church of England on April 14, 1621, and 
installed Rector of Northleigh in the diocese of Exeter. 
During the period from his graduation to installation, his 
elder brother, Reverend William Hull, was Vicar at Colyton, 
Devonshire, and it is believed that during this period Joseph 
studied and served under him as teacher and ‘curate. 

In 1632 Reverend Joseph Hull resigned his rectorship at 
Northleigh and is thought to have returned to the vicinity 
of Krewkerne. During this rectorship he was married and 
three children were born of this union. Strange as it may 
seem, no record has been discovered of the marriage, the 
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DEDICATION OF THE HULL TABLET—Alfred Crocker, James F. 
McLaughlin, Miss Anne Howland Maraspin, and Davis G. Maraspin 
(the speaker). 


maiden name of his wife, or the date of her death, but it is 
not impossible to consider that the latter occurred at about 
the time of his resignation, and may have been the reason 
for it. 

Just how the next three years were spent by Reverend 
Joseph Hull is only a matter of conjecture, but during this 
period he married for a second time. Again we find no record 
of the marriage, but we do find that this wife bore the given 
name of Agnes. 

On the 20th of March, 1635, he, with his wife Agnes, two 
sons, five daughters, and three servants, sailed from Wey- 
mouth, Dorsetshire, England, with a company of sixteen 
families, numbering in all one hundred and four persons. 
This company arrived in Boston on the 6th of May of that 
year and immediately received permission to set up a planta- 
tion at Wessaguscus (now Weymouth), where a church was 
gathered from the members of this company and others from 
Boston and Dorchester. On the 8th of July at the age of 
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forty, Reverend Joseph Hull was installed as its first pastor 
and on the 2nd of the followmeg September he took the oath 
as a Freeman of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Some of the Puritans living in the neighborhood looked 
with disfavor on this church and it was not long before dis- 
sension arose within it. Unquestionably this was fostered 
from without and in less than a year, Mr. Hull relinquished 
his charge and withdrew when the Separatist section of the 
church ealled the Reverend Thomas Jenner of Roxbury to 
be their pastor. He now turned his attention to civil affairs, 
but apparently the spirit of the pioneer was strong within 
him as he received on the 12th of June, 1636, a grant of land 
in Hingham. Here he remained for several years and repre- 
sented that town as a Deputy in the General Court of 
Massachusetts in September of 1638 and March of 1639. On 
the 5th of May, 1639, it is recorded in Hobart’s Journal that 
Mr. Hull preached his farewell sermon. Whether this took 
place at Weymouth or Hingham is not stated, but his remov- 
al to Barnstable took place shortly after this sermon was 
preached, as his name appears as one of the committee or 
deputies for the town of Barnstable in the records of the 
General Court of Plymouth at the June 3rd session. Whether 
Mr. Hull actually attended or did not attend the court at 
that time cannot be ascertained from the court records. 
While he and Thomas Dimmock constituted the Barnstable 
committee, it is very likely that neither attended, as both 
made their oaths at the session on the 3rd of December, 1639, 
when Joseph Hull was admitted a Freeman. | 

Tradition credits Reverend Joseph Hull with having 
preached the first sermon within the town of Barnstable, in 
spite of the fact that Reverend Stephen Baten a was in 
the vicinity as early as 1636. 


On the 11th of October, 1639, Reverend John Coes ar- 
rived in Barnstable with his church from Scituate and on 
the 31st of that month a ‘‘Day of Humiliation’’ was observ- 
ed, followed on the 11th of December, 1639, by the celebra- 
tion of the first Day of Thanksgiving within the town. After 
extended religious services the company broke into three 
sections, one of which dined at the house of Reverend Joseph 
Hull. 


Apparently Hull made no effort to perform any ministerial 
functions after the arrival of Mr. Lothrop. Undoubtedly 
these two men were of very different natures and tempera- 
ments; Hull being aggressive and of a roaming nature, while 
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Lothrop appears to have been extremely strongminded. 
Whether any dissensions arose between them or not is not 
a matter of record, but about a year later Joseph Hull moved 
into the adjoining town of Yarmouth, where, at the request 
of some of the residents, he served them in a ministerial 
capacity. In so doing he neglected to secure the approval of 
the Barnstable church, and for this act was excommunicated 
on the Ist of May, 1641. Only nine days after the edict of 
excommunication his daughter, Ruth Hull, was baptized in 
the Barnstable church. 

While Mr. Hull was in the Plymouth Colony he engaged 
in the business of cattle raising, and not unlike some clerics 
who turn to business affairs, did not have his ventures 
erowned with financial success. He was the defendant in a 
number of actions for trespass, and it is interesting to note 
that in all but one of these actions, the constable attached 
two of Mr. Hull’s steers. This might lead to the conclusion 
that his cattle were highly desired by those who initiated the 
suits. 


After serving the Yarmouth church for a lttle over a 
year he began to journey afield, preaching the Word from 
place to place in the Colonies. In 1642 on the 7th of March, 
the Court at Plymouth issued a warrant directing his arrest 
should he attempt to exercise his ministerial duties within 
the Plymouth Colony, and described him in the warrant as 
an excommunicated minister. There is no evidence that this 
warrant was ever served, for no return appears to have been 
made of it, and only four days later his wife was re-admitted 
to the church in Barnstable. To cap the clmax, he himself 
was re-admitted to the Barnstable church on the 10th of 
August, 1643, ‘‘having acknowledged his sin.’’ A few months 
‘prior to this, however, he had journeyed as far afield as York, 
Maine, near which he later settled. History fails to tell us 
just when he removed from Yarmouth or how he spent the 
next few years. In 1652 he returned to England where he 
was settled at St. Buryan, Cornwell, and remained there for 
ten years, at which time he was ejected from the parish. In 
the same year he returned to the Colonies and settled at 
Oyster River, now Durham, New Hampshire, from which he 
shortly thereafter removed to the Isle of Shoals where he 
continued his ministry until his death on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1665. 


Here within a short distance of the site of his home in 
Barnstable we have gathered to pay our tribute of respect 
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and affection to the memory of Reverend Joseph Hull; one 
of the true founders of the Town of Barnstable. 

If he was of a contentious nature, as some claim he was, 
it is undoubtedly true that he only contended for what he 
believed to be right; for his was a moving spirit—the spirit 
of the pioneer, seeking new fields to conquer, and going 
forth and preaching the word of God according to his in- 
terpretations and the dictates of his own conscience, 


Site of First Fulling Mill in Barnstable 


at Marstons Mills 


A GRANITE TABLET marking the site of the first fulling mill 
in the Town of Barnstable was dedicated at Marstons Mills 
at 4 p.m. on Saturday, July 15th. It is situated on Mill 
Pond near the town highway. The tablet’s inscription is: 


The First 
Fulling Mull 
Erected In 
Barnstable 

Was On The Banks 
Of This Stream 
1689 
Barnstable Tercentenary 
1939 


Introduced by Chairman James F. McLaughlin, Chester 
A. Crocker, chairman of the Board of Selectmen, delivered 
the dedicatory address. The tablet was unveiled by Miss 
Lena Frances Jones, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Loring 
Jones, who is a descendant of Roger Goodspeed, one of the 
first settlers of the Marstons Mills region. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT UNVEILING OF THE 
TABLET MARKING THE SITE OF THE First FULLING 
MILL BY CHESTER A. CROCKER 


By some queer twist of fate it has fallen to my lot to be- 
come chief executive officer of this ancient town on the 
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Tercentenary year of glorious and eventful history. As 
such I have been appointed to speak a few words. 


The very able and public spirited committee on the cele- 
bration this summer very appropriately chose this young 
girl, Lena Jones, to unveil this monument commemorating 
the establishment of the first mill on this river, because she 
is a direct descendant of that sturdy pioneer Roger Good- 
speed, who built the mill in 1653 and operated it for many 
years. By coincidence Lena lives in her father’s house with 
many brothers and sisters on the bank of this river a few 
yards from the site of Roger Goodspeed’s mill. 


Roger Goodspeed whom Otis calls the ancestor of all the 
Goodspeeds, had four sons and three daughters and perhaps 
it will not be out of place to relate a little tale concerning 
one of his grandsons, John Goodspeed, who resided here in 
Marstons Mills and courted Miss Mercy Bursley of West 
Barnstable. They published their bans in 1754 according 
to custom. But they couldn’t agree over whether they should 
live at the Mills or at Great Marshes, and passed nearly four 
affianced years in bickering. It ended with John yielding: 
they wed and lived at Great Marshes. Durine the French 
War he shipped as privateer which captured a Spanish ves- 
sel heavily laden with silver bulhon. His share was reported 
as large—at least $5,000—and ever afterward he was known 
at Great Marshes as ‘‘Silver John’’ Goodspeed. 

As we have assembled here to dedicate this monument it 
seems to me that we must be actuated by a feeling of rever- 
ence for those who have gone before and a deep-seated de- 
sire to pay tribute to their sterling characters, their sturdy 
independence, their love of hberty and freedom and fierce 
determination to preserve it for themselves and their de- 
seendants. They fied from the harsh rules of kings and dicta- 
tors of tyrannical governments in Europe to this land which 
was a raw and untamed wilderness. The hardships which 
they endured, and what they accomplshed in carving out 
homes and farms in their early days by hard labor seems 
almost unbelievable in these days of comparative ease and 
luxury. 

In contemplating on these things we are sometimes led to 
have grave doubts as to our worthiness as descendants of 
the pioneer men and women, but I have deep feeling of 
abiding faith that the human character which they forged 
as they toiled can never be obliterated and that we and our 
children will carry on and preserve for posterity the sterling 
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DEDICATION OF THE MARSTONS MILLS TABLET-Aljred 
Crocker, Selectman Chester A. Crocker (the speaker), Miss Lena F. 
Jones, and James F. McLaughlin. 


traits which they handed down to us and as long as we do 
our land will be safe for freedom and liberty. 

I beheve there were here in the old days in Marstons Mills 
public whipping posts for law breakers, and dueking stools 
here in the mill pond for scolding women. There are some 
now who advocate the revival of these ancient institutions 
of punishment but I have my doubts as to their effectiveness. 

There is now beine published in The Patriot Office a his- 
tory of the Town of Barnstable which will soon be printed. 
There are many pages devoted to the history of Marstons 
Mills section of the town to which I have contributed a very 
modest article, and with your kind indulgence I am going 
to read it because the aneedotes are interesting on aecount 
of the fact that fully 25 per cent of the present inhabitants 
of Marstons Mills and South Sandwich are direet descend- 
ants of the principal character, Nye Jones. 

Goodspeed’s river, now known as Marstons Mill river, 
meanders down through cranberry bogs for more than three 
miles from its source in the Newtown section within half a 
mile from the Sandwich line, which line incidentally was 
established by Miles Standish about 1640. 
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The land bordering these bogs and around the Indian 
ponds of Mystic Lake region is composed of a top soil vary- 
ing from six inches to several feet in depth of friable loam 
nearly free from stones and much of it resembles the allu- 
vial silt of the Connecticut valley. 

The great glacier of the ice age millions of years ago play- 
ed many strange pranks. Four miles away in West Barnsta- 
ble it deposited heavy clay and huge boulders and in most 
places on Cape Cod little but sand, but here were a few 
thousand acres extending from Marstons Mills to Falmouth 
where it left a fine soil deposit. 

Attracted by this fine land and the pure cold water spring's 
and lakes the early settlers came, and by a_ prodigious 
amount of hard labor cleared the forests and carved home- 
steads for themselves, hundreds of acres upon which for 
many generations they reared large families and thousands 
of sheep and cattle grazed over fields which are now nearly 
all overgrown with a forest of pine. The miles and miles of 
earth fence ridges about two feet high thrown up by them 
are the visible reminders of the industry and hard labor 
practised by the forefathers as they wrung a subsistance 
from the land. The scores of ‘‘cellar holes’’ as the depres- 
sions in the ground are called, mark the sites of their hum- 
ble dwellings and invariably the lilac bushes, tansy plants 
and tiger lilies they planted by their doors are still plainly 
seen. 


CAPE COD LILACS 


Long years ago on old Cape Cod 

Strong men and women toiled with might, 
From early dawn to candle light 

To build plain homes and “lean-to’”’ sheds— 
On this wild, untried shore. 

And when at last the task was done 

They planted, ’ere the set of sun 

A lilac bush beside each door. 


They ploughed the fields and:sowed the seed 
To drive away the monster, “Need,” 

And watched as Spring broke o’er the land, 
Old Mcther Nature’s magic wand. 

Bright purple bloom and fragrance sweet 
Their winter-weary eyes to greet 

Beside each kitchen door. 


The pioneers are long since gone 

Who labored in the dew-drenched dawn, 
Their homes are now but cellar-walls 
Grown o’er by shrubs and weeds so tall, 
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Rough brier and brake and lichens grey 
Seem all that’s left of that far day 
Until we glimpse through tangled mass 
A brave reminder of the past. 
For here, where once was kitchen door, 
The lilacs bloom again. 
—Geneva Eldredge, Sagamore. 


In the Marstons Mills precinct there were until about 
thirty years ago three schoolhouses when the Plains and 
Newtown section were discontinued by reason of modern 
transportation and consolidation of schools. At one time 
about 100 years ago there were 80 children attending the 
one-room school in the Newtown section. 


In the late nineties, about the last of the maintenance of 
the Newtown school, there were less than 20 pupils but at 
this time there appeared on the scene a teacher in the person 
of Miss Anne Hinckley, a maiden lady who was nearly sixty 
years of age and who was probably one of the most remark- 
able women who ever taught in the Town of Barnstable. She 
was a direct descendant of Governor Hinckley of Colonial 
times, had always lived in Barnstable village where she 
taught in the Pond Village section for many years; after 
the closing of that school she came to the Newtown section 
where the writer went to school to her for a number of 
years. When that school was closed she taught in the Mar- 
stons Mills section until her retirement. 


There are scores of men and women now living who will 
testify as to the extraordinary ability of this woman. She 
was possessed of a high order of intelligence and was a 
natural born instructor of the young. Those who were her 
pupils never forgot her and whatever success they later en- 
joyed in life was in no small measure due to her influence in 
their school days. 


This section in the vicinity of Mystic Lake, Indian Ponds, 
and Long Pond was settled mostly by Jones, Crocker and 
Hamblin families and their descendants can be found today 
in every state in the Union. A great many still live there 
where their ancestors lived and cleared the forest. Many 
men of outstanding character lived here in the past, some 
of whom were possessed of such rugged individualism that 
tradition concerning them is vivid. One such man was Nye 
Jones who was born about 1740 and lived to be nearly one 
hundred years old; he possessed a remarkable physique, was 
very tall and erect and when he was ninety years of age he 
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could, and often did, place one hand on the top of a four- 
rail fence and easily vault over it. 


Most of the Hambhns, Jones, Crockers and many oth- 
ers now living in the vicinity are descended from him and 
tradition concerning him is very much alive. The writer, 
who is one of them, has often heard from the old people 
many tales of Nye Jones. 

The wild deer of which there are still many in this section 
were much hunted in the old days and were greatly prized 
for their meat. One bitter cold day in December with six 
inches of snow on the ground, Nye Jones, then ninety-five 
years old, was deer hunting with four ere andsons, Seth, Steph- 
en, Hiram and Ralph, all strong, power ral young men in their 
twenties. Their old hound dow Sukey had followed a deer 
all afternoon but not once did it come within range of the 
hunter’s fliintlock guns and as the sun was disappearing on 
the western horizon the men met at the junction of the old 
Sandwich road and Cotuit road. On the south end of Lone 
Pond they could hear the dog’s baving faintly nearly a mile 
away in the Chopcheag woods, north of Santuit pond. 


The four young men were unanimous in their opimion that 
it was useless to pursue the deer farther that mght and pro- 
posed to go home before they froze their feet; in those days 
men wore heavy home-made cowhide boots that were far 
from comfortable in severely cold weather. The old man, 
‘*Granther Nye,’’ was most vehemently opposed to the pro- 
posal to abandon the hunt; he argued that the dog was sure 
to eventually drive the deer to one of five stands which he 
indicated and he insisted they should each take one of these 
positions, wait for the dog and not abandon the faithful 
beast to a useless all-evening chase; he pointed out that the 
light of a full moon would soon take the place of the wan- 
ing sunheht; he reminded them there was no meat at home 
except pork and that he for one was tired of that, and they 
all craved fresh venison. ‘‘Whale on,’’ he shouted, ‘‘don’t ye 
hear old Sukey sing off up toward Canaumet. She’ll be sartin 
to drive the deer down to Chopcheag within the hour. We’ll 
vet him before the moon is an hour high.’’ But the boys 
turned a deaf ear to all his entreaties, and failing to arouse 
in them any of his enthusiasm he bade them with scorn and 
derision to go home to the women and the warm fireside and 
he would stick with the old dog till he brought down the 
deer. As he strode off up the snowy road in the dimming 
twilight the young men watched him silently, wonderingly, 
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and with a dubious foreboding that they should leave so old 
a man to hunt alone in the night. 

They made their way home, ate their frugal supper, and 
sat uneasily by the fire waiting for their grandfather’s re- 
turn while the women fretted and scolded them for leaving 
the old man alone. The tall clock slowly ticked away an 
hour, then another as they reluctantly debated the advisi- 
bility of going out to search for him. 

It was steadily growing colder and colder and as first one 
and then another went to the door to listen for the dog they 
remarked it was so cold that the nail heads of the door cleats 
on the inside were rimmed with frost. Just as they decided 
to go and as they were drawing on their heavy leather boots 
there came a tremendous thump on the door, and as Seth 
threw it open ‘‘Granther Nye’’ staggered into the room with 
his old flintloeck in one hand and a one hundred and twenty 
pound doe on his shoulders which he had shot and carried 
home from a mile and a half away. The hound with badly 
frozen paws came in whimpering at his heels. Before their 
astounded eyes he hurled the carcass of the deer at their 
feet. Flushed with his victory and with the fire of scorn in 
his eyes he shouted to his grandsons, ‘‘Now see if you can 
stand the cold in the barn long enough to dress the deer 
while I have my supper.’ 

Many tales of this kind could be told which have been 
handed down from generation to generation, but in a book 
of this kind space forbids. 

The wild deer still thrive in considerable numbers around 
this locality and the descendants of Nye Jones still hunt 
them, with better guns,..but the law forbids shooting them 
after sundown or using. dogs, and they have a good excuse 
to seek the fireside as darkness draws near. 


With the editor’s indulgence perhaps one more tale might 
interest the reader. : 
It concerns a great-great caren ason of Nye jones one Ed- 
mund Hamblin, who was'a neighbor of the writer, and if 
living now would be about one hundred years of age. This 
man, like his ancestor, was also possessed of a remarkable 
physique, a tall, power ful man with an indomitable will and 
a mind which was complete master of his body. He had 
seemingly unlimited capacity for hard work and seldom 
could heat, eold, or storm compel him to leave his work for 
shelter. His par ents were poor, there was a large family and 
nearly all of them had to go to sea when very young to earn 
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a bit of money; he himself began as cook on a coasting 
schooner when ten years old. 

Later, grown to manhood in his early twenties, he went to 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland on a Gloucester fisher- 
man. An older brother had already been lost on those same 
Grand Banks. One winter night while driving home down 
the Gulf of Maine in a howling northeast snow storm he had 
stood for two hours wrestling with the bucking wheel of the 
dangerously yawing schooner. Everything was coated with 
ice. The captain was a driver and was carrying a perilously 
Jarge amount of sail. 

Edmund, like all fishermen of those days, wore heavy cow- 
hide boots, he had on a thick homespun woolen coat belted 
tight around his waist with a piece of rope and thick woolen 
mittens which had frozen stiff on the backs of his hands. It 
was dark and the snow so blinding he could searcely see the 
compass by the binnacle light. Edmund knew well that if he 
relaxed his vigilence for a second, as ever and anon the 
schooner rose dizzily on a gigantic wave and then shot for- 
ward and downward with a drunken shuddering reel and a 
breath-taking yaw, the great booms were likely to swing in 
across the decks and out the other side with disastrous re- 
sults. It took all the strength in his young body and his iron 
arms to hold the schooner on her course, which the captain 
insisted on and which was a bee line to Boston harbor with 
the northeast gale almost dead astern; his years of experi- 
ence at sea had taught him that he needed all his skill as a 
helmsman least she jibe and perhaps take the masts out of 
her, drive her under and lose all hands. His body underneath 
his frozen outside clothing was soaking wet with sweat. 


A shipmate made his way aft to relieve him, groping his 
way by the life rope. Edmund gave over the wheel to his 
mate who warned him of the ice-coated deck and hfe rope 
leading forward, but confident of his strength and agility 
and with the thought of the hot ‘‘mug up’’ of coffee he knew 
was awaiting him in the galley, he started forward, but his 
mittens were frozen to the shape of the spokes on the wheel 
and as he grasped the icy life rope a sea came roaring over 
the rail and he was swept off his feet and overboard. 

His mate at the wheel immediately hove the schooner to, 
whale oil flares were thrown overboard and the captain and 
erew to the accompaniment of the thunder of the great 
frozen slatting sails accomplished the seemingly impossible 
task of lowering away the dory although they knew the 
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chances were a thousand to one they could find him in the 
boiling sea and smothering snow. Edmund, a strong swimmer 
and buoved a little by the air inside his ice-encased woolen 
eoat and boots, made the supreme effort of his hfe to keep 
afloat. He could see the flarine lights on the schooner once 
in a while during a lull in the snow as he rose on a huge 
wave; he shouted as long as his strength held out and after 
more than a half hour as he was about to sueccomb to the 
inevitable, the dory by a miracle appeared out of the black 
night, powerful hands seized him and dragged him into it. 
The schooner was now a mile to the leeward (‘‘looward’’ as 
he said it) but they made it, got the dory aboard and were 
‘again on their way. Edmund got his hot drink then and it 
was stronger than coffee; he slept soundly in his bunk and 
as the sun rose clear and bright in the morning it found him 
again at the wheel as the schooner ran roaring under full 
sail by Graves’ Light and into Boston harbor. Incidentally 
he said his share of the fare for that three weeks’ December 
fishing was seventeen dollars. 

Twenty-four hours later he was home for a short visit and 
with several brothers and neighbors was on a deer hunt in 
the same place on the snowy roads and in the same woods 
that old Nye Jones hunted in many years before. With the 
assistance of their father’s old hound who was also named 
Sukey, the hunt was successful, and next day there was 
feasting on venison, baked potatoes, golden brown gravy 
and hot corn bread made from meal ground at Nat. Hinck- 
ley’s old mill down at Marstons Mills. Another day and Ed- 
mund had ridden back to Boston on, the Old Colony railroad, 
had boarded the schooner, was again standing his trick at 
the wheel, as with a rap full on the huge sails, lee rail boil- 
ing under and a bone in her teeth he held her on the course 
set by the captain toward the mount of the Bay of Fundy, 
thence again to the Grand Banks off New Foundland where 
he hoped with good luck to earn as much as a hundred dol- 
lars to bring home to help his father pay off the mortgage 
on the old homestead. 

Such was one aspect, and typical of life on Cape Cod 
eighty years ago. 
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The First Settlers of Cotuit 


A TABLET OF granite raised to the memory of the pioneer 
settlers of Cotuit was dedicated at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, July 
18th, in front of Freedom Hall. The inscription, composed 
by Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, reads: 


Dedicated 
To The Memory 
Of Those Men 
And Women 
Who in 1648 
First Settled 
ish aris i 
Cape Cod 
Barnstable Tercentenary 
1939 


Speakers at the dedicatory ceremonies stood on a raised 
platform in front of Freedom Hall before a large assembly 
of citizens. Calvin D. Crawford, chairman of the Cotuit 
committee, opened the program and introduced Congress- 
man Charles L. Gifford. Mr. Gifford introduced Miss Mar- 
ion Dottridge, who unveiled the tablet, and Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, who made the dedicatory address. Mr. Gif- 
ford said: 


This particular ceremony now being enacted as a part 
of the week’s 300th birthday celebration partakes of the 
serious side of the activities. We are about to unveil a tab- 
let of commemoration to the founders of this section of the 
Town of Barnstable. 

The inscription on this stone will cause many of the pres- 
ent and future generations to desire to inform themselves 
as to their ancestors. The results of their investigations will 
have a sobering and highly beneficial affect upon them. In 
commenting upon the characteristics of the first settlers in 
the ceremony one hundred years ago, the following toast is 
recorded: *‘Frugality, enterprise, temperance and independ- 
ence—the tools with which any able-bodied man in this 
country can get an honest living off a rock or a sand bank. 
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DEDICATION OF HEZCOLUd Del Aisin’: 
F. McLaughlin, Calvin D. Crawford, Miss Marion Dotiridge, Dr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell (the speaker), and Congressman Charles L. Gifford. 


Alfred Crocker, James 


May they ever be kept bright and transmitted from father 
to son to the last generation.”’ 

To a typical maiden of this village, who has many ties 
with the past because of her ancestry, and with the present 
by reason of namerous relatives, is accorded the honor of 
unveiling this permanent monument of our esteem and 
grateful remembrance. We present Miss Marion Dottridge. 

For one hundred twenty-five years after the ineorpora- 
tion of Barnstable, there were few settlers, indeed, in our 
immediate neighborhood. In fact, only from the year 1800 
were there probably a dozen families seattered over the en- 
tire section which included old Cotuit and Cotuit Port. The 
few families that did live here previous to 1800 left much 
to be desired of historical information. However, let us hope 
that there are those willing to delve back of the authentic 
records since 1800, so that at some future birthday there 
will be prepared the earhest happenings that can be more 
properly vouched for. Previous to 1800 the land owners can, 
indeed, be somewhat enumerated, but it is evident that prac- 
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tically all of them lived quite a distance away and few oc- 
eupied their holdings. I must not anticipate the remarks of 
‘the speaker whom I am about to introduce. It may be that 
he has in his possession results of research that will give us 
more decided information regarding our actual first settlers. 

Fortunate, indeed, are we to have with us for this occa- 
sion one whom we may well claim to be the nation’s first 
eitizen in private hfe. I am sure it would be most difficult to 
eonvinee us that there could be one greater in high personal 
attainments and in contributions to the economie and ethical 
life of the nation. He has known our people, and been of 
our people, for perhaps three quarters of a century, since 
his first visits to this village. We are proud to claim him 
and realize that we are extremely fortunate that he is ours 
for this historic oceasion. I present Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
our friend and neighbor. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF 
Paes AsSLEn TO THE FIRST SETTLERS OF COTUIT 
By Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


For one who was not born here, but who has lived in Co- 
tuit a part of every year for nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury, it is both a privilege and a pleasure to take part in 
the dedication of this stone; for it commemorates the first 
enterprising men and women that settled here, drew unto 
them others, founded our village and endowed it with the 
life of a community for all time. 

Therefore, it is fittme to say, in the words of Jesus the 
Sommer mirach (Heclesiasticus XLIV. 1, 2, 8-14) more than 
2000 years ago, 

1. Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that 
begat us. 

2. The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through 
his great power from the beginning. 

8. There be of them, that have left a name behind them, 
that their praises might be reported. 

9. And some there be, which have no memorial; who are 
perished as though they had never been; and are become as 
though they had never been born; and their children after 
them. 7 

10. But these were mereiful men,.whose righteousness 
hath not been forgotten. 

11. With their seed shall continually remain a good in- 
heritance, and their children are within the covenant. 
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12. Their seed standeth fast, and their children for their 
sakes. 

13. Their seed shall remain forever, and their glory shall 
not be blotted out. 

14. Their bodies are buried in peace; but their name liv- 
eth for evermore. 

By. the energy and character of its people the place grew 
and prospered: mostly, of course, by the use of the sea, and 
that not by fishing in the neighboring waters, but by sail- 
ing distant oceans, and thus the traditions and legends here 
were essentially maritime. For, like many other spots along 
the coast, Cotuit has its legends: romantic, and accredited 
so far as to give their names to places upon the shore: 
There is Noisy Point, where Hannah Screecham—murdered 
by Captain Kidd in order that her ghost might protect his 
pirate treasure—so often was heard to call at night. She 
seems to have retained no ill will for her treatment: and, 
in fact, she performed her office so well that the treasure 
has never been brought to light. 

Years later, a convict persuaded the Warden of the State’s 
Prison that he knew where it was, dug a deep hole, shoved 
the warden into it, and escaped: There it is, the Warden’s 
Pit, across the Narrows above Noisy Point. 

But, being no antiquari ian, | am more interested in the act- 
ual trend of affairs since I was a boy here, over seventy years 
ago. One of the most significant changes was that in the dis- 
tributing center of this part of the Cape. When I first came 
here it was Nantucket. Captain Marston had a big sloop, in 
which he carried wood to Nantucket whenever the Sound 
was sufficiently becalmed, and over there he would buy for 
you anything you wanted from a pair of oars to hardware. 
But it was a very few years later when the marketing cen- 
ter for all this part of the Cape changed, partly to Hyannis, 
but much more definitely to Boston. 

It is a curious fact that, although Cape Cod was all sea- 
shore, it was deficient in harbors of mercantile dimensions. 
Provincetown was as remote as Boston; New Bedford almost 
as far, and not on the Cape; with the result that the Cape, 
having no adequate harbor, could have no city, and having 
no city could have no sufficient distributing center. 


Nevertheless, without a city or a distributing center there 
were great figures here who followed the sea; and herein is 
a notable fact, due probably to the neighborhood of Nan- 
tucket and New Bedford, that, unlike the rest of Barnstable 
whose seafaring was. chiefly commercial, here in Cotuit: it 
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was mainly whaling. Among the captains in this village I 
shall speak of those whom I happened to see, or hear talked 
of, when I was a boy: 

Beginning at Highground, there were Captain Seth and 
Captain Horace Nickerson; and I remember Mr. George 
Lowell pointing out to me when a boy what fine specimens 
these men were, as I saw them in the old chureh on the hill. 
Nearer the center of the village there were Captain John 
Russell Sturgis and Captain Thomas Chatfield. Further to 
the north were Captain Coon and Captain Turner. These 
were all whalers; for, in accordance with the traditions, the 
older men in the village trained the younger in their occu- 
pation, thus perpetuating an industry. Most of them carried 
on their whale fishery mainly in the Arctic—that is, in Ber- 
ing Sea—which meant a three-years’ voyage; because, to go 
there from Cape Cod required a circumnavigation of Cape 
Horn; and, more and more, it became the habit for them to 
sell the oil at the Sandwich Islands, where they wintered, re- 
fitted, and prepared for the next summer. 

This occupation was brought nearly to an end by the de- 
struction of the whaling fleet in the Arctic by Confederate 
eruisers at the very time when whale oil was beginning to 
be replaced, both in lighthouses and homes, first by kero- 
sene, and later by electricity. The Southern cruisers were 
built and armed by Great Britain; and it was one of her 
great maritime blunders: for, if she had not lost her case 
in the arbitration at Geneva, her mercantile marine would 
have been in a sad state in case of war. Any country with 
whom she engaged in hostilities, though possessed of no har- 
bor of her own that could be used, would have been able to 
fit out in neutral ports armed ships with which to prey on 
British commerce. I am informed by historians that the Eng- 
lish Government had recognized its mistake, and conscious- 
ly went into the arbitration to lose it as cheaply as possible. 

Among the commanders | have mentioned Captain Sturgis 
was, so far as my recollection goes, a sperm whaler, did his 
fishing in the Indian Ocean, and hence was able to keep on 
after the Aretic whaling gave out. In the year 1911-12 there 
came to Harvard from Germany an Exchange Professor 
named Kukenthal, whose subject was ‘* Whales,’’ and who 
complained that whaline voyages took much time, that 
whaling ships were not comfortable, and whalers told tall 
stories. | asked him if he would not like to talk to a Cape 
Cod whaling master. So I asked Captain Sturgis to spend 
the night at my house in Cambridge. After dinner it was a 
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joy to hear these two men talk—one of them who knew the 
science of the subject, and the other the art; and when the 
Jerman professor left he said to me: ‘‘Everything he told 
me was pure truth,’’ of which anyone who knew Captain 
Sturgis would have been certain. 

By the way, the log of one of his whaling voyages is here 
in our Library; and there is in the village an autobiography 
of Captain Chatfield, written by him for his daughters, 
which will, | hope, some time be printed in whole or in part ; 
for these whaling accounts are getting rare and should not 
be allowed to disappear. But I have not finished with my 
memoirs of sea captains: 

Not far from Mrs. Gardner’s road lived Captain Gilbert 
Crocker, who was not a whaler, but who sailed for distant 
shores; though, like most of the others, he had retired from 
blue water before | knew him. He was then an elderly man 
who took out parties in his large cat boat, caught trout in 
the spring, blue fish in the summer, played the cornet in the 
ehureh choir, and kept his vitality throughout. 

I remember also Captain Ames of Santuit and Captain 
Baxter of Marstons Muills—both commanders of steamers; 
but here again misfortune pursued the Cape; for it was 
found that wooden ships withstood with difficulty the thrust 
of the screw. America was not yet in a condition to build 
iron ships cheaply, and our national policy was opposed to 
buying cheap iron steamers in other countries. Hence the 
Cape lost the use by both sail and steam of the deep sea, 
which had been by far her greatest source of industry. For 
years, indeed, the coasting trade supplied an occupation for 
many mariners; but, with the rise in the seale of living, and 
the ensuing demand for reducing the number of men em- 
ployed, tows of coal barges proved more economical than 
schooners; and now the barges have given way to ceasional 
freight steamers through the Sound. 

Cape Cod is no longer the nursery of seamen that it was; 
but, is that wholly a loss to the Cape? By no means! It was 
part of the process whereby the United States evolved; by 
which she became truly a nation; and many of the young 
men from here have gone over to the cities and vast lands. 
to the westward, settling themselves there as prosperous 
leaders of men. Moreover, those who have remained at home 
are materially better off than their forefathers were. The 
men who rose to command.on the sea obtained a position 
that strengthened character and force, but the financial prof- 
its were not large. Few, if any, of the sea captains made 
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more than a comfortable livelihood, and some of them died 
distinctly poor. It was a hard life, a worrying life, and con- 
siderable profits went to the owners of the ships in the larg- 
er cities. New Bedford grew rich on whaling, but the Cape 
became merely comfortable, and not more comfortable than 
it is today. It is the consequence of having no cities that the 
larger profits of maritime life did not cling to the Cape. 

Our troubles at the present time are of a different kind. 
Time, as we know it, consists of the past the present and the 
future. The past is gone. We can glory in it as we do when 
we meet together on this day; we can study it, learn lessons 
from it, but we cannot change it, for it has passed wholly 
from our control. 

The present is here, largely governed indeed by what has 
already occurred, but still the only time which is ours, in 
which we can act, and by our actions determine what ean 
happen hereafter. We look at it as it races by us into the 
past, sometimes rejoicing in it, more often—in the actual 
state of the world—dreading what may come. 

If the present is the only time in which we can act, the 
future is the only one we ean think for, and therefore con- 
trol. Is mankind doing so? If one stands aside and looks at 
the world today, does it seem so? A large portion of the 
great peoples—for they are great—are thinking in terms of 
territorial expansion without enough thought about the dif- 
ficulties it would bring. Others have been like the people in 
‘‘Water Babies’’ walking backwards, crying ‘Don’t tell 
us!’’? The whole world is becoming armed camps in which no 
one wants war but everyone fears he may be obhged to fight. 


Do not say we can do nothing about these things; that 
they are governed by forces upon which we have no influ- 
ence. The opinion of every thinking person counts, and so 
does the compliance of those who do not think. Every citizen 
who permits not only cor ruption but inefficiency or waste to 
go unrebuked connives at it; for liberty and public welfare 
in a free government depend upon the dev otion and courage 
of all citizens. 

The men who made Cape Cod a nursery of seamen lived 
hard, adventurous and bold lives. They were strong, inde- 
pendent and fearless; derived their opinions less from books 
than men do today, but more from experience, and they were 
not afraid to express their views. Their descendants are 
their heirs and have a right to their heritage. But the world 
has become more complex, more difficult for the expression 
of personal opinions, and hence a place where organized 
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action in all affairs, public and industrial, has greater sway. 
In many ways this has brought great benefits, but not with- 
out some of the defects that to human undertakings always 
largely cling. It is a good general principle that in all 
periods of history there has lain a danger in carrying the 
spirit of the age too far. 


The First Settlers of Osterville 


A TABLET oF Acton granite honoring the first settlers of Os- 
terville was dedicated at 5 p.m., on Sunday, August 13th. 
The tablet stands in front of the Community Center build- 
ing, which is the old schoolhouse. Its inscription reads: 


Dedicated 
To The Memory 
Of The 
First Settlers 

Of 

Cotacheset 
Now 

Osterville 

Barnstable Tercentenary 

1939 


The ceremonies were opened with introductions by James 
IF, McLaughlin. Miss Anne Goodspeed, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil Goodspeed, and a lineal descendant of Rog- 
er Goodspeed and John Bursley, unveiled the tablet. Mr. 
McLaughlin introduced Selectman Victor F. Adams of Os- 
terville, who delivered the dedicatory address. Mr. Charles 
F’, Dart, the Mayor, and Mrs. Dart, the Mayoress, of Barn- 
staple, England, were present at the ceremony. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF 
THE TABLET TO THE First SETTLERS OF OSTERVILLE 
BY Victor :F. ADAMS 


Three centuries ago last June a little band of the Rev. 
John Lothrop’s followers, driving their stock before them, 
started out from Seituate to make a new settlement at Mat- 
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DEDICATION OF THE OSTERVILLE TABLET—James F. Mc- 
Laughlin, Selectman Victor F. Adams (the speaker), The Mayoress 
(Mrs. Charles F. Dart), The Mayor (Mr. Dart), Mrs. Victor F. Adams, 
Miss Anne Goodspeed, and Miss M. Genieve Leonard. 


takeese, or what is now Barnstable. A few scattering set- 
tlers probably proceeded them by a few months. 


The journey to Plymouth was relatively easy, over well- 
defined trails. From Plymouth on, the way was difficult. 
Streams had to be forded or skirted; marshes, hills and 
swamps avoided. Trails were rough indeed, in places prac- 
tically non-existant. Several trying days and nights were 
consumed in this latter part of the journey. Finally, how- 
ever, their destination, the site of the present village of 
Barnstable, was reached. They went to work with dispatch 
and determination and soon a number of crude but substan- 
tial houses were completed and by the time the Rev. Loth- 
rop and the remainder of his followers arrived early in 
October, preparations for the winter were well under way. 
Such were the Town of Barnstable’s first days. 

In England the owner of land was considered to be al- 
most in a class apart. Therefore to these two hundred or so 
early settlers who had undoubtedly as a group belonged to 
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‘the ‘‘landless’’ class, and who had felt the pinch of cleared 
land and salt marsh scarcity in Scituate, the broad marshes 
and cleared fields of Mattakeese were welcome beyond 
measure. Here salt hay for the stock, cleared fields for the 
gardens, and timber for building and fuel could be had for 
the taking. Add to this the Tone to complete freedom of 
thought and action, and Mattakeese was indeed a land of 
rare promise. 


It might be added here that unlike Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, Barnstable enjoyed a certain freedom 
of religion from the very first. 

During the early years all the southerly side of what is 
now the Town of Barnstable was known as the South Sea, 
and this region that we now call Osterville, as Cockashays, 
Cockashoiset and Cockachoise Neck. It was at least thirty 
years and probably more before settlers started to take up 
permanent abode in this region. John Thompson, Dolar Dav- 
is, Jonathan Hatch, Thomas Bumpas, James and William 
Lovell, Joshua Lumbert and Thomas Macy seem to have 
been the earliest settlers. So many Lovells lived here in the 
early days that it was many times referred to as ‘“‘Lovell’s 
Neighborhood. ’’ 

Almost three centuries have now passed since this be- 
ginning of Osterville. In the hfe of our thousand year old 
mother town of Barnstaple, England, this would be but a 
short span, but to us here it represents our entire life as a 
community. It has seen this wilderness of pine and oak 
transformed gradually into the Osterville, Wianno and Oy- 
ster Harbors of today. 

Suppose we go back in imagination to almost any day in 
the Summer of 1700 and see what ‘‘Lovell’s Neighborhood’’ 
was lke. The little settlement confines itself mostly to the 
region around the five ponds to the north of the village 
and Bumps River, which has taken its name from the Bump- 
as tamily. The roads, almost impassible in the Spring, are 
the crudest of cart- paths connecting the various homesteads 
with one another and the settlement itself with the main 
village of Barnstable. Other rough ways lead to East Bay 
and the South Sea, as the sound is called. 

As we look in on them we find that the Thompsons, the 
Davises, Hatches, the Bumpases, the Goodspeeds, the Lov- 
ells, the Lumberts, and the Macys have all been hard at 
work since before sunrise as life itself depends on their get- 
ting things done. Some are working in the fields, while 
others care for the stock. Even the children are working at 
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some task either in or out of doors. The Lovell boys have 
gone to the South Sea to get a cartful of bluefish to salt 
down and add to the winter store which already includes 
much salted herring and pickled oysters. Mr. Lumbert and 
his boy started off at daybreak for an all day trip to Barn- 
stable with a load of corn to be ground at the mill, pickled 
oysters and other items to be bartered there for such things 
as are wanting at home. Meanwhile the women and girls 
are working indoors, although many times they do help out- 
side when necessary. The life of a woman in these times is 
hard indeed. She does all the cooking, makes both the cloth 
and clothing for the entire family, takes care of all other 
household duties, prepares food for winter storage, candles 
for lighting purposes, etc. She takes a minimum of time 
out to give birth to her children at home without medical 
attention. On the average she doesn’t live very long; life is 
too strenuous. But when night comes and the family is at 
last gathered in the house in the candlelight and the Bible 
has been read and they are ready to retire for the night 
they are completely contented, for in spite of all the hard 
work, they have a sufficient althought somewhat monoto- 
nous diet, the land is theirs, not the landlord’s, the forest 
provides free lumber and firewood, the bays and ocean 
abound in easily obtainable sea food. Deer and wild turkey 
are plentiful in the forest, and can be had without poaching. 
But above all they are free to think, talk, and worship as 
they see fit. As compared with their precarious existence In 
England this is a wonderful life indeed, imbued with an en- 
tirely new meaning and bearing for the future an entirely 
new promise. 

Suppose we now move the years forward for a century 
and a quarter to about 1825. We find a much more exten- 
sive village which is now called Osterville, short for Oyster- 
ville. The Halletts, Crosbys, Parkers, Crockers, Leonards, 
Waites, Ewers, Wests, and many others have long since 
joined the descendants of the original families, and the set- 
tlement is spreading out. We now have a well defined Main 
Street following the same general course it does today. Lov- 
ell’s Way, which leads by Lovell’s Grist Mill, near Bumps 
River, is the forerunner of Old Mill Road and Bumps River 
Road. Another way leads down to and along the shore of 
East Bay and the Ames and Hodges have been living there 
for some time. Bay Street is well defined as are the roads 
enclosing what we today call the ‘‘Square.’’ Two or three 
houses are built to the south of Bay Street on West Bay. 
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Wianno is still nothing but woodland and the only roads 
penetrating it are rough cartpaths. 

A village hall has been built on the site of the present 
Union Hall. It serves as a meeting place for the church con- 
gregations, as a schoolhouse when the district school is in 
session, and as a general gathering place for public meet- 
ings. Lyceums, where topics of the day are discussed and 
debated are just beginning to form an important part in the 
educational and social life of the community. The men, 
women and children are still working through all the day- 
light hours—and longer—but occupations and tasks have be- 
come much more varied. 

Down at East Bay and West Bay, too, there are salt 
works. Herring still run the rivers in abundance. The Sound 
still teems with bluefish, and the bays with shellfish. Can- 
dles still provide the only means of home lighting. 

William Blount, with the aid of a windmill, is sawing out 
bungs for whale oil barrels and carting them to Woods Hole 
for sale when he has a wagon load. Carpenters, painters, 
and men of other trades are getting to be much in demand. 

Salt water has finally permeated the blood of Osterville 
(and Barnstable) people. Seth Goodspeed is getting ready 
to start a shipyard at Hast Bay. 

At the foot of Bay Street Oliver Hinckley, Andrew and 
Daniel Crosby and Jesse Crosby are beginning to build ships. 
Oliver Hinckley alone is to build twenty-three vessels be- 
tween 1817-1845 ranging from 50 to 200 tons capacity. This 
is more or less typical of the others. Boys are taking to the 
sea to earn their livelihoods, starting often at ages from ten 
to twelve. Swift packets are beginning to schedule runs 
from Barnstable to Boston, from Cotuit and Hyannis to 
Nantucket, which is now a busy trade center. There is also 
a stage coach line from Barnstable to Boston, running over 
rough dusty roads to be sure, but the journey starting at 
3 a.m. is completed by nightfall. So the traveler has two 
choices and in either case can go to Boston, transact his 
business, and return to Osterville all in three days. I have 
neglected to note that there is a stage line running from 
Hyannis through Centerville, Osterville, Marstons Mills and 
South Sandwich connecting with the main line. This stage 
rattling through the village at about 3:15 in the morning is 
becoming a time piece and alarm clock for Osterville house- 
wives. Mail from Boston and Nantucket is now ‘‘called off”’ 
every other day at the post office. And so it goes. 

For the next eighty-five years the changes in the village 
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take place gradually. In the 1850’s the Grammar school or 
Dry Swamp Academy is built and turns out graduates for 
almost sixty years. Two churches, the Baptist and Metho- 
dist, appear and become immediately the religious centers 
of the village. The railroad comes to Hyannis, and the pack- 
ets and stagecoach lines have to give up, but a new stage 
line plys back and forth between Osterville and West Barn- 
stable. About 1876 a high school becomes permanent in Hy- 
annis and Osterville students have an opportunity for fur- 
ther education. 

The post office shuttles back and forth from one location 
to another. Stores open and close in other locations, but 
those belonging to the Fullers, Crockers, and Parkers are 
the only ones to persist. The Crosbys become the only sur- 
vivors of the boat building industry. The salt works dis- 
appear. Lamps take the place of candles for lighting. The 
first summer visitors arrive, attracted by the boating and 
fishing. A few houses are built at Wianno and by 1912 even 
Oyster Island has a few summer homes. In the meantime 
the oyster business has built up to considerable proportions, 
and oysters are shipped even to the far-off Pacifie Coast. 


Suppose we now take a look at pre-war Osterville. This 
was the Osterville I knew as a boy, and in common with 
the rest of you who are my age or older I would give almost 
anything to live a few days of it again. Early in the sum- 
mer mornings and around one o’clock in the afternoon boys 
could be seen plodding along Main Street westward bound 
to caddy at Seapuit, the only golf course then in Osterville. 
On the way home at noon and night few of us could get by 
Carrie Williams’ Ice Cream Parlor. Such good home-made 
ice cream was a temptation impossible for a boy to resist. 

Traffic in those days over the oiled but still rather dusty 
Main Street was a mixture of horse drawn vehicles and au- 
tomobiles. How thrilled we used to be when we got a ride 
home in an auto from the ‘‘links,’’ and what a day it was 
once each summer when we were driven way up to Woods 
Hole to caddy there. 


The south side of Main Street in those days consisted 
only of Parker’s Store and Carrie Williams’ Ice Cream Shop, 
with the Rich House and the tall spruces in between and 
the Beacon Club block which included the Post Office and 
barber shop. Between these stores and the houses on West 
Bay Road there were no buildings at all and we used to 
play both golf and baseball there. Winding through this 
field was the footpath that everyone from ‘‘Crosby town’? 
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and the southwest end of Osterville used in going *“‘up- 
street,’’ as we put it then. After passing Clarence Baker’s 
one found only the homes of the Lewises and Aunt Tempy 
on Parker Road. Many a time with the Crosby boys did I 
stop in at the kindly Aunt Tempy’s house for a glass of 
milk and cookies or cake after fishing the better part of 
the day for pickerel in the pond. Whether we were invited 
or invited ourselves I can’t recall but in either case we 
were always welcome. 


Except for an occasional house on Wianno Avenue all 
the area between it and Parker Road was either vacant field 
or forest. Wianno was rather well settled but at Wianno 
head there were only two or three houses. Oyster Harbor 
or Grand Island, as it was then ealled, had only a half doz- 
en summer homes. All of our roads were still dirt roads. 
At night the village was brilliantly illuminated by the Oster- 
ville Improvement Society’s kerosene street hghts. 

The pre-war village was still a simple, neighborly, indus- 
trious, rural community, depending upon itself for amuse- 
ment and living almost entirely within itself. Except for per- 
haps a short time in the winter everyone was working who 
was able to do so. Gardens were still in evidence; many peo- 
ple were still keeping cows and hens. The local grocer gave 
those who needed it credit during the winter months and 
no able bodied persons were on the welfare. 


Much has happened since those days; hard roads built 
everyWhere; Wianno grown larger, with a new Wianno Golf 
course; Oyster Harbor grown to a beautiful summer colony 
with an equally beautiful golf course; Osterville itself 
grown almost beyond recognition; automobiles jamming the 
streets, making far off places easily accessible, and chang- 
ing our whole mode of life; electric lights, water, tele- 
phones, radio. The simple, quiet country life is distinetly a 
thing of the past. 

The last of the Blounts, Waites, Ewers, Wileys, Davises, 
Holmes, and Bacons have gone down to the cemetery to join 
with those first settlers we were talking about a short time 
ago, and the west side of the cemetery is getting pretty well 
filled up. Gardens are rare; people don’t keep cows and 
hens any more. Bluefish are scarce now. Although most 
everybody has a car; work is not plentiful. At night Oster- 
ville people are scattered all over Cape Cod and perhaps 
beyond—in search of amusement. How times have changed 
in twenty-five years! 

Many times during the past few years I have wondered 
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how these early settlers would look upon conditions as they 
exist In our country today. What would they think of the 
government’s going into the relief business, of the WPA, 
our tremendous public welfare load, our national debt 
which now exceeds $300 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country, of a government that continues to spend 
more than it takes in? 


The stone which we have seen unveiled today is dedicated 
to the early settlers of Osterville, but I would dedicate it no 
less to the sterling qualities of character which enabled our 
pioneer forefathers to carve this mighty nation from the 
wild, unsettled wilderness the Pilgrims and Puritans found 
here three centuries ago. The ambition, the enterprise, the 
eapacity for hard work, the Yankee common sense, the in- 
* dividual initiative which they exhibited to such a marked de- 
eree are the characteristics which seem to me now temporari- 
ly forsaking us as a people. Whether the cause hes partly in 
a sudden liberalization in all branches of governmental pol- 
icy, a liberalization for which we were totally unprepared 
and unedueated and which therefore partially demoralized 
us, or whether the cause lies elsewhere, is perhaps immate- 
rial. But, our richest heritage, our most precious birthright 
as descendants of those honored early settlers, is their 
streneth of character, and we should here dedicate ourselves 
to the task of retaining and recapturing if necessary that 
heritage and that birthright. | 
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Site of Fortification House Built By 


Deacon William Crocker 


A SLATE TABLET marking the site of a fortification house 
built by Deacon William Crocker was dedicated at 5 p.m. 
on Saturday, August 10th. It is situated about one-quarter 
mile east of the West Barnstable Congregational Church. 
Its inscription reads: 


Site. OF 
Fortification 
House 
Built By 
Deacon Wm. 
Crocker 
1643 
Barnstable Tercentenary 1939 


James F. McLaughlin introduced Miss Doris V. Crocker, 
daughter of Sheriff Lauchlan M. Crocker and Mrs. Crocker, 
who unveiled the tablet. Sheriff Crocker, 30th Sheriff of 
Barnstable County, was the principal speaker. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT UNVEILING OF THE 
TABLET ON THE SITE OF DEACON WILLIAM CROCKER’S 
FORTIFICATION House BY LAUCHLAN M. CROCKER 


We are gathered here today to dedicate this tablet of 
stone, erected in behalf of the Town of Barnstable, to com- 
memorate the building of a stone fortification house on the 
farm land of Deacon William Crocker in the very early 
years of the life of this town. 

From the very beginning of our existence as a political 
unit, the sword and plow have gone hand in hand down 
through the years. 

If we could but transpose ourselves back to the year 1642 
we would find that we were in the midst of stirring and 
troublous times, and that rumors of war and tales of savage 
atrocities were borne by every courier that entered the plan- 
tations and towns. What must have been the worry and 
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DEDICATION OF THE DEACON CROCKER TABLET—James F. 
McLaughlin, Sheriff Lauchlan M. Crocker (the speaker), Miss Doris V. 


Crocker, and Alfred Crocker.. 


anguish of the colonial fathers and mothers struggling with 
might and main against the primeval forests and rocky 
lands, carving out their clearings to plant and harvest crops, 
to provide against the cold winter months. What time had 
they to plan offensive tactics against the Indians or to fret 
about conspiracies? 


However, at Plymouth, on Sept. 27, 1642, a general meet- 
ing of the freemen was called and after full discussion, a 
deputation was sent to the Massachusetts Bay Colony, auth- 
orized to enter into a covenant providing for joint defensive 
and offensive operations. 


Captain Miles Standish was chosen commander of the 
forces to be raised. Barnstable enrolled thirty-two men in 
the company attached to Captain Standish’s regiment, Dea- 
eon William Crocker being numbered among them. The town 
was also called upon to raise £2,10s for charges for the 
troops. As winter passed and spring arrived with its multi- 
tude of duties for the pioneers, the alarms seemed to dissa- 
pate for a time and the fears were lulled. 
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However, dated Oct. 10, 1643, in the Plymouth Colony 
Records, one finds this decree: 

‘‘__ Tt is ordered by the Court, that if the townsmen of 
Barnstable, do not presently agree to appoint a place or 
places for the defense of themselves, their wives and chil- 
dren, against sudden assault, that the Court doth order that 
Mr. Thomas Dimmack, Anthony Annabele, Henry Cobb, 
Henry Coggen and Bernard Lumbard, with the constables, 
shall forthwith appoint a place or places for their defense 
and to cause the same to be speedily fortyfied for their de- 
fense.’’ 

The three deacons of the church, Dimmack, Cobb and 
William Crocker, complying with the order, built fortifica- 
tion houses in the fall of 1643. These fortification houses 
were about twenty-five feet square on the ground, and were 
probably two-story structures the first story being built with 
stone walls, and the upper of hewn logs which over-hung the 
lower, with loopholes provided on all sides. They also in- 
cluded a cistern or water supply. 

Otis says in his papers: “‘It is a curious fact that the three 
deacons of the Church lived in stone or fortification houses. 
It seems that the deacons then provided for the personal 
safety as well as the spiritual wants of the people.’’ 

No further military operations took place the next year, 
but it was a year of watchful preparation, and in August of 
1645 Barnstable sent four men to join an expedition against 
the Narragansets. The pay of each man on this expedition 
was 1 pound of powder, 3 pounds of bullets and 1 pound of 
tobacco. 

From 1645 to 1670 the settlers were in a constant state of 
turmoil and unrest. Threats of war with the Dutch colonies, 
Indian difficulties, war with the French, pillaging along the 
coast by all kinds, made life a constant worry for the set- 
tlers. These were troublesome times, indeed, when the Court 
ordered: ‘‘That every man shall take to meeting on the 
Lord’s Day his arms with him, with at least five charges of 
powder and shot.’’ The Court also provided a penalty of five 
shillino set Ores . whoever shall shoot off a gun or musket 
on any unnecessary occasion except at an Indian or a wolf.’’ 

In 1674 the cruel King Philip’s War broke out and Barn- 
stable was required to provide twenty-nine men to serve 
against the Indians. More men were required in 1675 and 
in 1676. A mounted company of men from Barnstable and 
Yarmouth, under Captain John Gorham, was dispatched. 
This Indian war was a bitter and prolonged conflict against 
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a crafty chieftain, and cost the Colonies the loss of over 600 
men, twelve or more towns, and hundreds of dwelling houses. 
The war tax laid on Barnstable was £351,3s or more than 
$1,500. The men of Barnstable conducted themselves with 
great skill and bravery, but suffered considerable loss from 
the Indian warriors, and from poor medical facilities. Among 
those lost was Captain Gorham, in the Swamp Fort battle, 
and Lieutenant Samuel Fuller and five of his men at Re- 
hoboth. 

History, in recording facts, gives little space to those who 
stay at home and suffer, and we who are still readjusting 
ourselves from the World War feel we know something of 
the horrors of war. But I for one feel that our privation in 
the trenches did not compare with the difficulties experi- 
enced by our forefathers in these Colonial wars. Nor were 
our women under the anxieties and fears that these pioneer 
women faced, alone in a strange land, surrounded by enemies, 
the young and strong men away at the wars, and with the 
constant threat that the nearby friendly Indians would be 
won over to King Philip and that all might be massacred in 
their homes. 

At nightfall I imagine that the windows and doors were 
securely barred. As a boy, I sat by the side of my mother 
and heard her tell of covering with blankets the windows of 
the sod shanty in Dakota so that not a beam of light shone 
forth, sitting in utter silence, fearing an attack from the 
Sioux, hearing flying rumors that Sitting Bull was coming 
that way, that Gray Eagle was sweeping down from the 
northwest, scalping and pillaging, that the protecting sol- 
diers had been withdrawn. Yes, I can believe that it was 
not all peace and serenity in the early settlers’ homelife. 

But it gives us pleasure to know that they persevered, 
never losing faith in their principles, hewine out homes for 
themselves and us, strong of character, fearing God and 
building a nation founded on liberty, freedom and equality. 
And we today, their descendants, hereby pledged ourselves 
to keep alive their fight for freedom, preferring peace to 
war but not peace at any price. 

We in America are arming today for defense, as these 
forefathers of our did in 1648. We seek to defend our way 
of life against the attacks of injustice, intolerance, and dic- 
tatorship. Let us take heed of the example set by our fore- 
fathers and be prepared. Planes, forts, battleships, arms and 
munitions will not alone be enough to insure the safety of 
democracy, without the support of loyal citizens. The 
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strength of a nation is determined by the character of her 
people and the inspiration of her leaders. So, today, while 
braggarts and bullies shout and strut their way across the 
international stage, let us, in the words of the preamble to 
the American Legion Constitution, inculeate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, state and nation, “‘to 
combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to 
make right the master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of Justice, Freedom and Democracy.”’ 


Major Micah Hamlin 


A TABLET OF Acton granite marking the site of the birth- 
place of Major Micah Hamlin was dedicated at 4:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, August 10th. It is situated near The Plains 
in West Barnstable, just off the Marstons Mills-West Barn- 
stable highway. Its inscription reads: 


123CV ards avahys 
Of This Marker 
Is The Foundation 
ér Doorstone of 
The Birthplace of 
Major Micah Hamlin 
1741 - 1797 
Who Led Many Men 
Of Barnstable 
In The Revolution 
Barnstable Tercentenary 
1939 


James F. McLaughlin introduced Miss Jane Hamlin, 
who unveiled the marker, and B. Nason Hamlin of Ded- 
ham, a lineal descendant of Major Micah Hamlin, who de- 
livered the principal address. 
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DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF 
THE TABLET MARKING THE BIRTHPLACE OF MAJOR 
Micau HAMLIN By B. NAson HAMLIN 


I am greatly flattered to have received the complimentary 
invitation of the well-selected committee of this Barnstable 
Tercentenary Celebration to be present at the dedication of 
this memorial and the marked stone erected in honor of 
Major Micah Hamlin. This splendid citizen most loyally 
showed his interest and support in leading a large body of 
our local soldiers through the Revolutionary War away back 
in 1775 and on. 

The numerous ceremonies which have taken place during 
the past week in various parts of Barnstable undoubtedly 
have indulged in and quoted from many historical events 
which transpired through those strenuous days in establish- 
ing our great country’s independence. There is little ques- 
tion but that most of the three hundred years’ history of 
our town since the days of the arrival of our sturdy ances- 
tors has been gone into thoroughly and distinctly at the 
various official dedications of markers at important spots. 


Therefore I feel in the few words which I am privileged 
to deliver, great appreciation of the honor offered me. I 
must not rove about far into the happenings of those other 
important families who came to West Barnstable under and 
with the Rev. John Lothrop in 1639 from Scituate. There 
were twenty-five families accompanying him, following loy- 
ally this fairly celebrated pastor who crossed the Atlantic 
after eight years of service in the pastorate of the first Con- 
eregational Church in London. This is a well known and 
treasured period in our ‘‘Pilgrim first days.’’ 

The Crockers, the Cobbs, the Hinckleys, the Scudders, the 
Hamlins, were among this now famous band of new-comers. 
I am sure all these have received just and deserved praises 
for the starting of this section of our wide country. I could 
remain for an hour or more on this, to me fascinating sub- 
ject, of their struggles, the loyalty, the firmness in belief 
and the courage of never-ending strength towards the con- 
stant continuation of their religious faith. 

But this is not a subject for so long an extension. Those 
families who were wise enough to live on here for three 
hundred years have shown great wisdom. These were lives 
of steady work, of hard labor with so sound a belief in their 
religion then spreading. Those were days, let us hope, when 
those far broader minded men of our section indulged in cer- 
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DEDICATION OF THE HAMLIN TABLET—James F,. McLaugh- 
lin, B. Nason Hamlin (the speaker), Miss Jane Hamlin, and Alfred 
Crocker. 


tain lines of sport—fishing, shootings now and then of wild 
duck and turkeys—and, let us pray, an occasional match 
was held testing the comparing speed of horse or pony. 
There still is, I feel certain, a ‘*Race Lane’’ on Hamlin 
Plains—and of course this must mean a contest between an- 
imals in sport. Not referring to human beings, we’ll wager. 
It was a life of steady work, of pleasing results, and the 

establishment of a true religious faith, so strong, so engross- 
ing and honorable. There were ups and downs, of course, 
as always occur in the progress of man, and I like to think 
of the many fierce struggles in which our ancestors con- 
quered—and also the stimulating successes which followed, 
year after year. F 

Shadow and sun; so too 

Our lives are made— 

Yet think! How great the sun, 

How small the shade! 
I thank this Committee for having asked me to participate 
in this dedication and I am appreciative of the audience 
present. 
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(This is a brief summary of data concerning Micah Hamlin gath- 
ered by B. Nason Hamlin. A detailed list of references and sources 
has been deposited with The Historical Society of the Town of 
Barnstable.) 


Micah Hamlin, captain and major during the Revolution- 
ary War, was born in Barnstable 11 Nov. 1741, son of Jos- 
eph and Hannah (Lovell) Hamlin. He died 6 June, 1814, 
in his 73rd year, and was buried in the West Barnstable 
eemetery. Major Hamlin married 29 Oct. 1767, Abigail Park- 
er, daughter of Samuel Parker. Their children were: Han- 
nah, born 27 Aug. 1768; Joseph, born 18 Dec. 1771; Micah, 
born 12 July 1776; George Washington, born 10 Nov. 1778; 
Thomas, born 1 Oct. 1781; Abigail, born 20 Aug. 1785; and 
Temperance, born—died 17 Sept. 1775, aged 1 year and 10 
months. 

Major Hamlin’s Revolutionary War record is long and 
honorable. His name is spelled Hamblin, Hamblen, Hamlen 
and Hamlin; it was James Hamlin who came to Barnstable 
in 1639, and that is the spelling he commonly used. Taken 
from records of ‘‘ Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in the 
Revolutionary War,’’ following is his war service: 

HAMBLEN, MICAH. Captain, Col. Thomas Marshall’s 
reet.; general return dated June 17, 1776; reported recruit- 
ing; also, Captain, Col. Thomas Marshall’s regt.; list of offi- 

cers endorsed ‘“‘May 8’’ [year not given]; regiment raised 
for defence of Boston; engaged July 1, 1775; service to Dee. 
31, 1775, in defence of seacoast; also, Captain, Col. Thomas 
Marshall’s reet.; return of effectives dated Hull, July 1, 
1776; also, Captain, Col. Marshall’s regt. raised for defence 
of Boston; list of officers; commissioned July 5, 1776; also, 
Captain, Col. Thomas Marshall’s regt.; return of effectives 
dated Castle Island, Aug. 17, Aug. 23, and Aug. 29, 1776; 
also, Captain; lst of officers appointed to command 3 com- 
panies detached and formed by Brig. Joseph Otis from his 
brigade and placed under Maj. Winslow of Col. Doane’s 
regt., as returned to Maj. Gen. Warren, dated Barnstable, 
Jan. 7, 1777; also, Captain of a company of matrosses, Brig. 
Otis’ brigade; list of officers of Barnstable Co. militia; com- 
missioned June 5, 1778. 

Also: Captain, Col. Simeon Cary’s regt.; service from 
date of engagement, Feb. 2, 1776, to time of marching, 6 
days; also, Captain, Col. Thomas Marshall’s regt.; entered 
service May 14, 1776; service to Aug. 1, 1776, 2 mos. 19 days; 
dated Castle Island; also, returns for rations between July 
10 and July 23, 1776, allowed the detachment stationed at 
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Noddle’s Island commanded by Capt. Henry Prentiss, Capt. 
James Gray, and said Hamlen; also, Col. Marshall’s regt.; 
service from Aug. 1, 1776, to Oct. 31, 1776, 3 mos.; also, same 
regt.; pay roll for Nov. 1776; also, Captain, Col. Jonathan 
Reed’s (1st) regt. of guards stationed at Cambridge ; muster 
rolls dated May 9, and June 1, 1778; engaged April 2, 1778; 
engagement, 3 months from April 2, 1778; also, same regt.; 
pay roll of said Hamlen’s co. made up for service from April 
2, 1778, to July 6, 1778, allowing 4 days (80 miles) travel 
home; also, Captain of a company of matrosses, Col. Free- 
man’s regt.; service, 11 days, on an alarm at Dartmouth, 
Bedford, and Falmouth, in Sept., 1778; also, Captain; pay 
roll of a detachment from said Hamlen’s (Barnstable) ¢o., 
Col. Nathaniel Freeman’s regt.; service, 2 days, guarding 
prisoners belonging to the [British] ship ‘‘Somerset’’ from 
Barnstable to Sandwich and: Plymouth in Novy., 1778; also, 
Captain of a company of matrosses, Col. Nathaniel Free- 
man’s regt:; service, 4 days, on an alarm at Falmouth in 
March, 1779; also, same regt.; service, 2 days, on an alarm 
at Falmouth in April, 1779; also, Captain, Lieut. Col. Hal- | 
let’s regt.; appointed July 15, 1780; discharged Oct. 31, 
1780; service, 3 mos. 17 days, at Rhode Island; company de- 
tached to reinforce Continental Army for 3 months; also, 
Major same regt.; rations allowed from Aug. 24, 1780, to 
Oct. 31, 1780; credited with 69 days allowance; services at 
Rhode Island; roll dated Portsmouth. 


Also: Captain; list of officers belonging to Col. Cary’s 
regt. raised to reinforce the army until April—, 1776; also, 
Captain, Col. Thomas Marshall’s regt.; return of effectives 
dated Castle Island, July 24, 1776; also, Captain of a com- 
pany of matrosses, lst Barnstable Co. regt. of Mass. militia ; 
list of officers [year not given, probably 1778] ; also, Captain 
of a company of matrosses, Col. Nathaniel Freeman’s reget. ; 
service, 15 (also given 13) days; company served subsequent 
to April 5, 1779, on four alarms at Falmouth, two in April, 
one in May, and one in Sept., 1779; roll sworn to in Barn- 
stable Co. 

In Barnstable town affairs during, before and after the 
Revolutionary War, Major Hamlin was also active in many 
capacities. Commencing in 1770 and continuing through 
1780 he was at various times, warden, surveyor of high- 
Ways, on recruiting committees, petit juror, school agent, 
fence viewer, hog reeve, and on numerous town committees. 
He was frequently head of committees to hire soldiers, to 
supply soldiers’ families, and to settle soldiers’ accounts, 
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during these years. So far as Barnstable town records show, 
Micah Hamlin was the most active military man of the town 
during the Revolutionary War. 


Elder Thomas Dimmock 


A BRONZE TABLET on a natural boulder was dedicated in 
memory of Elder Thomas Dimmock at 3 p.m., Thursday, 
August 17. It is situated on land owned by Quincy Pond, 
about one mile east of the Barnstable County Courthouse. 
Its inscription reads: 


This Boulder Is Erected As A Memorial To 
Elder Thomas Dimmock 
Who With Rev. Joseph Hull 
Received The Charter For The Land 
Now Occupied By The 
Town of Barnstable 
On This Knoll 
He Built A Fortification House in 1643 
Barnstable Tercentenary 1939 


James F. McLaughlin introduced the speakers. Miss 
Jane Harris, daughter of Edward L. Harris, unveiled the 
tablet. Among those present were the Mayor, Mr. Charles 
F. Dart, and Mayoress, Mrs. Dart, of Barnstaple, England. 
The dedicatory address was delivered by Henry B. L. Dim- 
mick of Cataumet, a lineal descendant of the pioneer hon- 
ored by the tablet. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF 
THE TABLET TO ELvpER THomMAS DIMMOCK, BY 
Henry B. L. DIMMICK 


We are gathered here this afternoon to do honor and pay 
homage to Elder Thomas Dimmick by dedicating to his 
memory this boulder and tablet. He, with Rev. Jos. Hull, 
received the Charter from the Plymouth Colony for the Town 
of Barnstable three hundred years ago. Thomas Dimmick’s 
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earlier days were spent in England, where the name of Dim- 
mick is derived from the residence of its first bearers in the 
parish of Dymock, spelled D-y-m-o-c-k, in Gloucestershire, 
England. The family name has had many different spellings. 
The generally accepted spellings in this country have been 
D-i-m-m-i-¢e-k, D-i-m-m-o-e-k, D-i-m-i-e-k, or D-i-m-o-e-k, while 
in ancient English records, including those I have just men- 
tioned, we find various spellings using ‘‘Y’’ in place of ‘‘I.”’ 

We are unable to say definitely whether Thomas Dim- 
mick came to this country from Gloucestershire or from 
some other neighboring county as the family name was also 
found at early dates in the British counties of Devon, Flint, 
Lancaster, Stafford, Warwick, Salop and Lincoln, as well 
as in the city and vicinity of London. Probably the earliest 
definite record of the name in England is that of Johannes 
of John Dymok, D-y-m-o-k, who was living in Gloucester- 
shire in the year of 1254. The earliest connected pedigree, 
however, is that of the Lincolnshire branch of the family. 
This line traced its descent from Henry Dymoke, D-y- 
m-o-k-e, who was living at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century who was the father of a son named John who was 
father of Sir John Dymoke, Knight of Serivelsby and mem- 
ber of parliament around 1375. He, through right of his 
wife, succeeded the Ludlows who had succeeded the Mar- 
mions of Serivelsby in the office of hereditary ‘King’s 
Champion.’’ He was ‘‘Champion’’ at the coronation of Rich- 
ard the Second. From an ancient manuscript the duties of 
the King’s Champion are described as follows: ‘‘As soon as 
the King and Queen were crowned they sat down to the royal 
banquet spread in Westminster, and during the course of 
this, the great doors of the Abbey were thrown open and 
the Champion appeared mounted on a magnificent charger, 
both clad from head to foot in armor, and at two or three 
stations in the great hall, he loudly challenged all comers to 
deny the right and title of the sovereign, and, throwing his 
gauntlet upon the floor, offered to defend their claims 
against any one with lance, sword or mace.’’ 

Without going further into the history of the antecedents 
of Thomas Dimmick, it is known that he was the first of the 
name in America, coming from England to Dorchester, Mass- 
achusetts, in 1635. Legendary Enelish history tells of one 
Thomas Dimmick, son of Sir John Dymoke, the King’s Cham- 
pion at that time, being a younger son and dissatisfied with 
his lot, his older brother, as was the custom in those days, 
being entitled to the honors and estates, who left the coun- 
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DEDICATION OF THE DIMMOCK TABLET—James F. Mc- 
Laughlin, Selectman James F. Kenney, Miss Jane Harris, Mayor Dart, 
Mrs. Dari, Henry B. L. Dimmick (the speaker), and Alfred Crocker. 


try for parts unknown and was never heard from. This may 
have been the Thomas Dimmick who landed in Dorchester 
in 1635. In 1688 he removed to Hingham and from there 
journeyed to Scituate, Plymouth and Barnstable in 1639, 
where he, with Rev. Jos. Hull and others, began the settle- 
ment of this town which was earher known by the Indian 
name of ‘‘Mattakeset.’’ In March, 1639, Thomas Dimmick 
was appointed by the Plymouth Colony Court to ‘exercise 
the Barnstable men in their arms.’’ On April 1, 1639, the 
Colony Court ordered that ‘‘Only such persons as were then 
at Mattakeset should remain and make use of some land, but 
shall not divide any, either to themselves or others, nor 
receive into the plantation any other persons excepting those 
to whom the original grant was made without the special 
license and approval of the government.”’ 


In 1642 Plymouth Colony instructed all districts to build 
fortification houses ‘‘for protection from ‘suddain’ assault 
from Indians.’’ Elders Dimmick, Crocker, and Cobb got the 
people together and built the first fortification house on this 
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knoll. The lower story was built of stone, the second story 
overhanging the walls of the first story for additional pro- 
tection. The land hereabouts as described in the town rec- 
ords was ‘‘the grant of a great lot to Thomas Dimmick with 
meadow adjoining at a Little Running Brook at ye Hast End 
of the plantation towards Yarmouth.’’ This grant was tri- 
angular in form and contained, including upland and mead- 
ows, about seventy-five acres. The lease or grant given Hull 
and Dimmick was dated June 4, 1639 (Old Style), and in the 
following December Barnstable was incorporated as a town. 


It is an interesting fact to note in the life of Thomas Dim- 
mick that he with Edmund Freeman of Sandwich and John 
Crow of Yarmouth in 1640 were authorized by the Colony 
Court to constitute themselves as a court to hear and decide 
all causes and controversies not exceeding twenty shillings 
within the three townships then existing on the Cape, be- 
cause the Plymouth courts, owing to the growth of the 
Colonies, were unable to handle the business. This was the 
beginning of local courts on the Cape and they developed in 
prestige and power until the establishment of Circuit Courts 
nearly two hundred years later, in 1811. This very early 
court developed twenty vears later into the custom of choos- 
ing selectmen to guide the destinies of each town, similar to 
our present form of town government. Thomas Dimmick and 
Jos. Hull occupied nearly all of the town offices when the 
town was first incorporated. They were the Land Committee, 
and as our historian has said, ‘‘It was an office involving 
arduous and responsible duties and the exercise of a sound 
judgment and discretion. That they performed their duties 
well, the fact that no appeal from their decisions was ever 
made to the Colony Court affords sufficient evidence.’’ They 
were Deputies of the Colony Court and seemed to possess 
the entire confidence of the people. Thomas Dimmick was 
Deputy of the Colony Court six times from 1640 to 1650. 
He was appointed a magistrate or judge in 1640. In 1642 he 
was appointed by the Colony Court to be one of the Coun- 
cil of War. In 1642 he was elected Lieutenant, then the 
highest rank in the militia, of the company of militia in 
Barnstable. In 1650 he was Commissioner of the Plymouth 
Colony and also ordained Elder of the Chureh of Barnstable. 


Thomas Dimmick had nine children, six boys and three 
cirls, and their descendants are scattered all over this coun- 
try. After a few years we find them in Falmouth, and later 
in Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, New York and Penn- 
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sylvania. They are now to be found from Cape Cod to Cali- 
fornia and from Maine to Florida. 

The history of Thomas Dimmick was identified very close- 
ly with the early history of the town and cannot be separat- 
ed. Some historians pronounce him the leading man and he 
Was in some ways connected with every important act of 
the first settlers. As the historian says, ‘‘These extracts re- 
quire no comment. They prove that Elder Thomas Dimmick 
was held by the Colony, the Town and the Church to be a 
man of integrity and ability. He lived at a time when the 
faults of every man holding a prominent position in society 
were recorded. One complaint only was ever made against 
him and that was discharged as unfounded and frivolous.’’ 
Let us note again what the historian says, ‘‘Few of the first 
settlers lived a purer life than Elder Thomas Dimmick. 
He came over from England not to amass wealth or acquire 
honor but that he might worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and that he and his posterity 
might here enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty. 
His duties to his God, to his country and to his neighbor he 
never forgot, never knowingly violated.’’ 

He was in poor health during the latter part of his life 
and died in 1659, and we who are living’ today, of the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh generations, should feel a great joy and 
satisfaction to know that such heritage of right living has 
been passed down to us by this worthy man who was the 
original one of this name in this country. Let us all pledge 
ourselves at this time to carry on that heritage of meght 
living that our descendants may look back with pride not 
only to Thomas Dimmick of 1639 but to those of us that are 
living in this age. 


The Rev. John Lothrop 


A BRONZE TABLET Set on a large granite marker was erect- 
ed to the memory of the Rev. John Lothrop in ceremonies 
commencing at 4 p.m., on Saturday, August 19th. The tab- 
let is set in the north wall of the Lothrop Hill Cemetery 
in Barnstable village. Its inscription reads: 
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DEDICATION OF THE LOTHROP TABLET—Representative Wil- 
liam A. Jones, Alfred Crocker, the Rev. Donald Lothrop (the speaker), 
and James F. McLaughlin. 


Erected To The Memory Of — 
Rev. John Lothrop 
And Such First Settlers Who Fill 
Unmarked Graves In This Cemetery 
And At The “Calves Pasture” 

Mr. Lothrop Was Pastor Of The 
Church Of England At Egerton, 1611-1623 
The Congregational Society At 
Southwark, London, 1623-1632 
Confined Newgate Prison 1632-1634 
Scituate 1634-1639 
Barnstable 1639-1653 
He Was A Gentle Kindly Man And Beloved By All 

Who Knew Him 
Barnstable Tercentary 1939 
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Introductions were made by Mr. McLaughlin, and Alice 
Mae Ryder, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ansel Ryder of 
Barnstable, a descendant in the eighth generation of John 
Lothrop, unveiled the memorial. The dedicatory address 
was delivered by the Rev. Donald Lothrop, pastor of the 
Community Church, Boston, a descendant of John Loth- 
rop. (The dedicatory address is not available). 


Site of Fortification House Built By 


Elder Henry Cobb 


A TABLET OF Acton granite marking the site of the fortifi- 
cation house built by Elder Henry Cobb was dedicated at 
4:30 p.m., Monday, August 21st. It is situated on a knoll 
northeast of the Unitarian-Congregational Church in Barn- 
stable village. Its inscription reads: 
On This Land 
Stood The Stone 
Fortification 
House 
Built By 
Deacon Henry 
Cobb 
About 1643 
Barnstable Tercentenary 
1939 


Alfred Crocker, chairman of the sub-committee on mem- 
orials, introduced the little girl who did the unveiling, Miss 
Dorothy Ann Woodall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Swift 
Wooodall, and also Richard Cobb, a lineal descendant of 
Deacon Cobb, who delivered the principal address. 
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DEDICATION OF THE ELDER COBB TABLET—Professor 
George Lyman Kittredge, Richard Cobb (the speaker), Miss Dorothy 
Ann Woodall, and James F. McLaughlin. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF 
Tue TABLET ON THE SITE OF DEACON HENRY COoBB’S 
FoRTIFICATION HousE BY RICHARD COBB 


Mr. Crocker has given freely of time, labor and thought 
to memorial stones. He has asked me to speak at the unveil- 
ing of this one because I am descended from Elder Henry 
Cobb. That is a distinction I share with a multitude, for 
Henry Cobb had fifteen children. His second wife’s brother, 
Governor Thomas Hinckley, had seventeen. The settlers were 
a prolific race, and though they lost many children in infancy 
their seed has multiplied greatly. Through intermarriage of 
their descendants we who have roots deep in Cape Cod are 
multiple cousins. 


The inscription unveiled here reads, ‘‘On this land stood 
the stone fortification house built by Deacon Henry Cobb. 
about 1643’’—‘‘On this land’’ because there is no certainty 
the house stood on this hill. When it was built Sandy Neck 
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and the harbor, changing always and always unchanged, 
must have looked about the same. Everything else was ‘dif- 
ferent. There was, of course, no modern highway, nothing of 
all the man-made things you now see. Instead cart roads 
wound over rolling hills and through primeval woods to 
cleared patches of ground variously fenced with stone, wood, 
and brush. ‘The houses were small and unshingled, their roofs 
covered with thatch. Between here and where the Inn stands 
were some half dozen with their barns and out-buildings. 
Cobb’s land, a narrow strip of about seven acres, lay on this 
side of the low eround to our south and east. The low eround 
was then a cedar swamp, practically inpenetrable. The fort- 
ification house was something like twenty-five feet square 
with a steep roof, and had two stories. Only the lower story 
was stone; the upper one, overhanging that three or four 
feet, was wood, and had in it loop ‘holes through which to 
shoot. Barnstable built three such places of defense against 
Indians, probably at the same time that Yarmouth under al- 
most identical conditions put up earthworks, remains of 
which are yet evident. 

Indians were a life-long menace to the first settlers. a 
a young man at Scituate, Cobb built with ‘‘men of Kent’’ i 
a compact group for mutual protection against them; in his 
old age his son Gershom was killed by them in King Philip’s 
War. The Cape Indians, however, were never dangerous. 
Cobb worked his fields alongside theirs for many years, and 
his relations with them seem always to have been friendly. 
On various occasions he represented the Town in its business 
dealings with them. From our twentieth century standpoint 
the purchase of their land seems heartless exploitation; but 
at the time they were getting for something they did not 
value at all something of real worth to them, and of em- 
barrassing cost of the settlers, who had next to no money 
and very little capital of any sort. In the purchase of the 
Cotuit, Osterville, and Centerville country, for instance, the 
Town fell behind in payment a fence and a bushel of corn. 
It empowered Cobb and Isaac Robinson to bargain about the 
fence. They substituted for that and the bushel of corn a 
ereat brass kettle seven spans in width round about and a 
broad hoe, but stipulated that the Town should have a year 
in which to provide the kettle and hoe. Both had to be im- 
ported from England at an expense which was unquestion- 
ably burdensome. Whites and Indians alike were living in 
the present. The Indians were being inexorably crowded out 
of existence by white civilization; but from moment to 
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moment they were treated justly. Listen to this affidavit 
filed by Cobb at the recording of land in 1662: 


This testifyeth that when Capitaine Standish was there to 
sett out the Indians land that then Napoietan, the sagamore, 
told Mr. Winslow and the rest of the companie that h2e gave the 
one halfe of that land to Tacomacus; soe hee and his wife and 
children have enjoyed it ever since. 


Our ancestors were much more concerned over fences than 
Indians, for to live they had to eat, and their ear-marked 
eattle roaming the woods could make short work of un- 
fenced crops. The boulders some of you have seen dedicated 
to Hull and Dimmock came from walls in Cobb’s Great Lot. 
Laboriously put in place long ago with only oxen it seemed 
almost sacrilege to sweep them out and off with modern 
machinery. Not long after this fortification house was built 
the settlers put up a general fence to protect crops along the 
shore. That fence ran from Coggens Pond to Stony Cove at 
the Yarmouth line, making use of natural obstructions. Here 
it probably ran from the inlet of water on our west to this 
end of the swamp which was below, taking off again at the 
farther end. It had gates which could be left open only 
through the winter after the harvests had been gathered. In 
1651 the gate here to the shore was put under the charge of 
Nathaniel Bacon, and at the same time Henry Cobb was 
given charge of the gate leading to the Indian lands in what 
is now called Cummaquid. By 1651, therefore, he was pre- 
sumably living on his more fertile land there though he 
owned land here till about 1670. 


Like most of the first settlers Cobb was a farmer who turn- 
ed his hand to any kind of work needed. Probably he was 
both carpenter and mason, for he built two houses in Scitu- 
ate and several, including this fortification one, here in Barn- 
stable. I think of him as a short, stocky, blue-eyed and sandy 
haired man, very silent, affectionate but not demonstrative, 
an indifferently good leader but a responsible, self-obliter- 
ating, devotedly loyal second, a man with little imagination 
but with solid common sense. Needless to say I am indulging 
imagination I deny him. Turning to assured fact, he was 
active in Town affairs, often a deputy to the General Court, 
and throughout his hfe in Barnstable a church official—a 
deacon till 1670, and after that a ruling elder. 


It would be interesting, very, to know just how much the 
church, at first all-powerful in the Colony, dominated the 
community from year to year. Less and less, for the colonists 
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who came after the Pilgrims were less and less actuated by 
religious motives. Lothrop, coming fourteen years after, 
when ships were passing to and fro continuously, met with 
opposition and disrespect in both Scituate and Barnstable. 
In both places he had loyal support from Cobb. Cobb, pre- 
sumably, had come to America with James Hurst and Hurst’s 
daughter Patience to escape what he thought religious perse- 
cution. He is said to have been in Plymouth by 1628, but on 
what basie authority I have not discovered. He is recorded a 
freeman there in 1633. In 1634 he and his first wife, Patience 
Hurst, were two of twelve who joined Lothrop in establish- 
ine a chureh at Scituate. Seven of those twelve moved to 
Barnstable; he and his wife, Anthony Annable and _ his, 
Henry Rowley and his, and Richard Foxwell. All seven had 
pretty certainly been members of the London church, but all 
had left England well ahead of Lothrop; the Annables eleven 
years ahead. This means that the Annables left before Loth- 
rop became pastor of the London church. Facts seem to in- 
dicate that Lothrop came to America pretty much alone 
except for his family, and that only a small proportion of 
his Scituate congregation had known him in Eneland. He 
was made pastor of the Scituate church in January, 1635; 
and Cobb became its first deacon in December of that year. 
Probably more than anyone else Cobb was Lothrop’s right 
hand man. 

In England Lothrop and Cobb were radicals. In America 
they became conservatives, striving to solidify and perpetu- 
ate the church of their personal faith. Thoygh tolerant when 
compared with the Salem Puritans they were doubtless 
thought intolerant by the more radical of the rising genera- 
tion; for tolerance is relative. They believed their way the 
narrow and the only way to the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
anyone departing from it damned hopelessly to everlasting 
torture in the fires of a material Hell. Believing this sincere- 
ly and earnestly, they would have been inhuman had they 
not been intolerant. Neither cf them could have had the 
shehtest desire to foster religious freedom; but by imsisting 
on it for themselves they, and others like them, put the door 
ajar. Succeeding generations have forced it wide open to our 
inestimable benefit. Henry Cobb died in 1679, a very old man 
who must have been much troubled by the trend of the 
times. 

Shakespeare was alive when Lothrop was over thirty. Con- 
ditions of hfe and habits of thought have changed greatly 
since then, but human nature has not. Old age was and is 
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naturally intolerant, rebellious youth inevitably so; and al- 
ways the self-conscious hberal has been militantly illiberal. 
Humanity, tossed on a sea of violent cross currents, driven 
back and forth by conflicting tides of conservatism and radi- 
calism, is moving forward slowly, steering as best it can 
through centuries of birth and death. Some of the present 
dying generation are fearful for the future now as Henry 
Cobb and his fellow churchmen were in their day. They must 
remember that history repeats itself. Honoring our ancestors 
with gratitude for the past, we can also take pride in our 
offspring, confident of the future. 


Captain John Gorham 


A BRONZE TABLET set on a natural stone boulder, marking 
the home of Captain John Gorham was dedicated at 4 p.m. 
on Monday, August 21st. It is situated in front of the old 
Gorham house in Cummaquid, now owned by a Gorham 
descendant, Dr. Gorham Bacon. The house is the original 
Gorham homestead, built by Captain John, considerably re- 
modeled through the years. The tablet’s inscription reads: 


This House 
Was Originally Built in 1660 By 
Capt. John Gorham 
1621-1676 
It Was Enlarged And Remodeled In 1745 
Captain Gorham Died From A Wound 
Received In “The Great Swamp Fight” 
In King Philips War 
Barnstable Tercentenary 1939 


Alfred Crocker introduced the speaker at this dedication, 
Henry C. Kittredge, vice-rector of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., and a summer resident of Barnstable. Mr. Kit- 
tredge presented Gorham Bacon Harper, Jr., of New York 
a lineal descendant of Captain John Gorham, and a great- 
great-grandson of Dr. Bacon, who unveiled the tablet. 
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DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF 
THE TABLET MARKING THE HOME OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
GORHAM BY HENRY C. KITTREDGE 


Ours is the age of the specialist; and in a society so highly 
organized as ours, specialization is inevitable and on the 
whole convenient. But there is danger that, never having 
experienced anything else, we shall come to believe that this 
is the only way of life. How wrong such an opinion is will 
appear if we take the trouble from time to time to glance 
at the lives of our ancestors who settled this town of Barn- 
stable and brought it through the precarious years of its 
youth into security and permanence. These men were not 
specialists; if they had been, the town would have perished. 
They were jacks of all trades (and masters of a good many 
of them) and a proper time to remind ourselves of this fact 
is the three hundredth birthday of the town which they 
settled. Few men, furthermore, did more in their generation 
to bring Barnstable from an experimental outpost of prog- 
ress into an organized town than John Gorham, whose mem- 
ory we are met today to honor. His was not a long life, but 
it was an active and a varied one, and its activity and va- 
riety did much for civilization on Cape Cod. 

John Gorham was born in England in 1621 and came to 
Plymouth with his father when he was sixteen. At twenty- 
two he married Desire Howland and a year or two later 
moved to Marshfield, where the inhabitants showed their 
opinion of his character by electing him constable. He stayed 
in Marshfield for six or seven years, and in 1652, when he 
was thirty-one, he moved to what was then Yarmouth but 
later became a part of Barnstable. Here he bought a hun- 
dred acre farm, the very ground on which we are now assem- 
bled, and here our particular interest in him begins, for he 
immediately showed the breadth of interest and the diversity 
of talent which proved to be of such value to the new settle- 
ment,—new in the strictest use of the word: the town was 
just thirteen years old when Gorham arrived. 

To operate a farm as large as his, would, it might be sup- 
posed, be as much as one man would want to undertake, 
particularly since he kept a very large part of 1t under cul- 
tivation, and within a year or two bought seventeen acres 
more, some of it marsh from which he got salt hay for his 
eattle. But Gorham was not satisfied. He built and operated 
a tannery down by the Mill Pond, where he cured his own 
cow-hides, and, finding, lke all early settlers, that mills 
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DEDICATION OF THE GORHAM TABLET—Henry C. Kittredge 
(the speaker), Dr. Gorham Bacon, Alfred Crocker, Gorham Bacon Har- 
per, and leaning against the boulder, Gorham Bacon Harper, Jr. 


for grinding corn were few and far between, he set up a 
grist mill of his own close beside his tannery. What these 
establishments—to say nothing of the annual produce of his 
farm in corn, and milk and beef—meant to the struggling 
settlement may easily be imagined. His less prosperous neigh- 
bors brought their corn to his mill and their hides to his 
tannery; his influence grew with his usefulness. With a farm 
like Gorham’s at hand, the settlers could face hard winters 
without a tremor. 


But John Gorham had still other calls on his time and 
enerey ; he was chosen deputy to the General Court at Plym- 
outh a year after he arrived in Yarmouth; he was made 
Surveyor of highways; and he was Captain of the local mili- 
tary company. This commission cost him his hfe. With his 
troops he took part in the Swamp Fort fight against the 
Narragansetts, near North Kingston, Rhode Island, in De- 
ecember, 1675, and he was wounded by a musket ball which 
shattered his powder horn, blowing fragments of it into his 
side. The wound would probably not have been fatal if 
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Captain Gorliam had had proper care and rest, but the bat- 
tle was followed by a twenty-mile march through snow and 
darkness back to Wickford. Fatigue and exposure agera- 
vated the wound; fever set in, and the Captain died after a 
six weeks’ illness. 


Though his death removed from the town of his adoption 
one of its most valuable citizens, Captain Gorham’s children 
and grand-children carried on his work—albeit in other 
spheres; and our gratitude to the Captain is almost as great 
for the descendants he left as for the work which he did with 
his own hands. He brought his town permanence; they gave 
it prosperity. Chief among them we remember his grandson 
and namesake, John Gorham, who became the leading mer- 
chant of Barnstable and one of the town’s first owners of 
vessels. Early in the eighteenth century, he built a wharf at 
the foot of Scudder’s Lane, from which he sent cod-fisher- 
men to the Grand Banks, and outfitted occasional whalers as 
well. Some of the fares of fish were salted on Labrador 
beaches and carried direct to the West Indies, whence the 
little vessels returned to Barnstable with cargoes of rum 
and molasses; and thus Gorham gradually built up an ex- 
tensive fishing and coasting business which gave occupation 
to scores of Barnstable men. John Gorham died a few years 
before the Revolutionary War began, but his grandson, Stur- 
vis Gorham, carried on the business after him and became, 
like his grandfather, the principal merchant and one of the 
wealthiest men in Barnstable. 


Another of old Captain John Gorham’s descendants is of 
particular importance to us today—a young lady named 
Desire T. Gorham. She was born in 1793, and with the going 
on of time, she married a rising young shipmaster of Barn- 
stable, named Captain Daniel C. Bacon. This union brought 
together two of the first families of the town, a pleasant 
event in itself; but our special interest in it is that their 
grandson, Dr. Gorham Bacon, is the present owner and occu- 
pant of a part of Captain John Gorham’s original farm 
(now within the limits of Barnstable); and he, lke his dis- 
tinguished ancestor, is a leading citizen of the town. Where 
could a commemorative boulder to Captain John Gorham be 
more appropriately placed than here, where we are assem- 
bled, on the lawn in front of Dr. Bacon’s house? And who 
eould more appropriately unveil it than his great-grandson, 
Gorham Bacon Harper, who, though perhaps the youngest, 
is certainly not the least important, of those gathered here 
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this afternoon. This young gentleman will now come for- 
ward and conclude the present ceremony by removing the 
veil from the tablet on the boulder so that all may read it. 


The First Settlers of Centerville 


A BRONZE TABLET on a natural boulder, flanked by two new- 
ly planted English beech trees, was dedicated in memory of 
the first settlers of Centerville, in ceremonies commencing 
at 12 noon Sunday, July 30th. The memorial is situated on 
the lawn of the Centerville Public Library. The inscription 
reads: 


1639 1939 
Barnstable Tercentenary 
These Two Trees 
Were Respectfully Dedicated on July 30 
By The Residents of Centerville 
In Memory of the First Settlers 
Of the 
Village of Chequaquet 
Known Since 1534 As The 
Village of Centerville 


The dedicatory program immediately followed the Ter- 
centenary service in South Congregational Church, beside 
the memorial. James F. McLaughlin introduced the Rev. 
John A. Douglas who acted as chairman of the exercises. 
Mr. Douglas introduced Elisha Bacon Worrell of Center- 
ville and Boston, who delivered the address. As its inscrip- 
tion shows, the tablet marks two young English beech trees 
which in time will surely add beauty to the village center. 
After the dedicatory address flowers were laid on the mem- 
orial by two small children, Priscilla Belknap and Stanley 
Crosby, who also presented bouquets to several of Center- 
ville’s oldest residents, gathered for this occasion. 
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DEDICATION OF CENTERVILLE TABLET—Elisha B. Worrell of 
Boston and Centerville delivering the dedicatory address before a large 


assembly, 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF 
er Abi en TO CENTERVILLES HARLY SETTLERS BY 
ELISHA B. WoRRELL 


(Mr. Worrell’s address, delivered without notes, was set down by him 
later substantially as delivered. He selected three important phases of 
community life: the Church, the School, the Public Spirited citizen, and 
spoke on three Centerville citizens of former times who by ability, char- 
acter and experience, well represent these phases of community life). 


THE CHURCH 


The Rey. Elisha Bacon was an outstanding personality in 
the line of devoted ministers serving the Centerville church. 
Not only through his influence did many jon the church, 
but he counseled and advised on family and community 
matters as the logical outcome of his sincere, manly charac- 
ter and fine intelligence. A native of Maine, in early youth 
deciding on obtaining a full education, though knowing 
the essential money must be personally earned, he went 
steadily forward overcoming all obstacles as they arose. Of 
strong convictions, his gracious personality allowed these 
frank expression, without creating antagonism. 
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It was said of Mr. Bacon that he knew and ealled about 
every person in Centerville by their first name, yet in so 
doing never lost his personal dignity. Many years after 
his death a local business man said to me, ‘‘Mr. Bacon could 
ask one to do some needed act for the church, yet so kind- 
ly and naturally make the request one almost felt it a favor 
to one’s self to comply.’’ 

After concluding his pastorate, Mr. Bacon opened and 
for years successfully conducted a private school. Here 
many boys fitted for college. Some of Boston’s well known 
business men were graduates of this school. The writer, 
then a very small boy, dimly recalls the fact of Mr. Bacon’s 
death, which occurred about the time of the outbreak of 
the Civil War. 

I will close these remarks on ‘‘The Church’’ by giving a 
word picture of its Sabbath program, sixty-five years ago, 
in Centerville village. It consisted of preaching service at 
10:45 a.m. and again at 2 p.m.; Sabbath school at 12 o’clock; 
evening service at 7:30 o’clock. This final service, for the 
people to participate in, was called ‘‘conference meeting’’ 
and was especially for prayer and testimony. The minister 
spoke briefly, then threw the meeting open. Many of those 
participating had been for years under the influence and 
training of Mr. Bacon. The singing of gospel hymns by the 
big audience led by Mr. Asa Stevens was inspiring. Those 
speaking always included Deacon Samuel Crosby, and ac- 
companying his earnest words, tears would wet his cheeks. 
As Mr. Alvan Crosby spoke, his face would be radiant. Cap- 
tain John F. Cornish seldom spoke, but his rich singing 
voice was valued asset in the service. I must not forget Mr. 
William Crosby, whose prayer always contained two words, 
repeatedly spoken, viz: *‘Heavenly Parent.’’ Why did the 
testimonials and prayers of these and other participants, 
with the singing, make so deep impress and bring the crowd 
every week? Sincerity, genuineness, is the only answer! 
These people lke millions of others, had drank from that 
Fountain of Living Water which will never run dry! 


THE SCHOOL 


The records at the New England Historie Genealogical 
Society Library, Boston, state that three pioneer Richard- 
son brothers came from England, one in 1634 and two in 
1635. They were soon known as deeply interested in educa- 
tion, good citizenship and the Christian church. They were 
Puritans. Both Pilgrims and Puritans, dissatisfied with the 
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mother church, differed as to their duty in the premises. 
The Puritan attitude was, “‘Stay and purify the church 
from within’’; while the Pilgrim decision was, ‘‘ Leave and 
begin on a new basis.’’ 

We are especially interested in Thomas Richardson, the 
youngest of the three brothers and who came in 1635, be- 
cause the same genealogical authority previously quoted 
states that, ‘‘in the fifth generation from Thomas, was born 
John Richardson, who in 1795 went direct from Harvard 
College to Centerville, Massachusetts, opening there the 
first advanced school on Cape Cod.’’ While it is impossible 
now to find details of a school in session 145 years ago, 
some important facts of teacher and family will be related, 
also of an outstanding teacher fully seventy years later. 
In 1799 Mr. Richardson married Miss Hannah Lewis of Cen- 
terville, daughter of Deacon Edward Lewis. As time went 
on, seven children were born, four sons and three daugh- 
ters. As time continued, all married, the youngest daughter 
being the mother of the speaker. Two sons became notable 
sea-captains. Captain Ephraim Richardson was in the Ore- 
gon and China trade, while Captain Josiah Richardson, be- 
fore the days of steam, did a large passenger business to 
and from Europe and commanded the two famous clipper 
Ships, ““Staghound’’ and ‘‘Staffordshire.’’ Mr. Henry C. 
‘Kittredge in his well known book treating of Cape Cod 
Shipmasters, gives prominent place to Captain Josiah Rich- 
ardson. 

Following his marriage, Schoolmaster John Richardson, 
possessed of an instinctive love of nature, bought several 
acres of land in so-called ‘‘Phinney’s Lane,’’ which was 
then a leading section of Centerville. The land ran from 
the county highway clear over to Long Pond, embracing 
several acres. He kept a cow, hens, a pig, and a flock of 
sheep. Soon he set out a large orchard which for very many 
years bore abundantly. The only member of that orchard 
now remaining is a walnut tree which is still beautiful. The 
sheep were a source of very definite profit, which was need- 
ed for a big, vigorous family on a school teacher’s limited 
income. 

My mother told me much of her father’s habits and ex- 
periences. He kept a detailed record of every branch of 
the estate, doing so in Latin and Greek, that all outside 
the family could learn nothing. She also told me that clergy- 
men from far and near called, because of his Harvard con- 
nection. One of the modern inventions in youth training, 
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as to church attendance, is this, viz: If the youth prefers 
staying home on the Sabbath, let him, for if you compel 
ehurch attendance, at maturity the church will be totally 
neglected. This illustration now given proves an opposite 
result. John Richardson was a Puritan, and on those lines 
reared his children. The church in early days was in Phin- 
ney’s Lane, quite near. Sunday preaching service was 
somewhat irregular, however. It was established as a work- 
ing principle that when Centerville had no Sunday preach- 
ing service, all the children, girls and boys, must walk to 
Barnstable, four miles—both ways being eight miles—to 
attend there the morning preaching service. 

What was the life result of this Puritan training? Why 
those girls and boys furnished examples of splendid loyalty 
to the church when and after maturity was reached. Cap- 
tain Ephraim retired from Pacific ocean business when 
about fifty years of age, and I well remember his splendid 
loyalty to the morning and afternoon preaching services, at 
the home church. Captain Josiah held every morning, de- 
votional service in the cabin of his ship, to which passen- 
gers were welcome. Also, when on shore he gave occasional 
religious addresses in Sunday schools, in whose work he 
was much interested. 

In closing these remarks on ‘‘The School’’ I must mention 
one very worthy teacher among many. Eugene Toppan for 
some years, about 1870, was unique in his original methods, 
all embedded in devotion to the very best interests of pupils. 
Occasionally he would stop regular work and give a practi- 
eal talk to the school. He taught in the church Sunday 
school, also, and was from every standpoint an ideal citi- 
zen. He married a daughter of Captain Lewis Crosby, be- 
came a lawyer, and for some years prior to his death was 
member of a Boston firm of attorneys. 


I do not recall the author of the following statement, 
but its sentiment is indeed beautiful, and fittingly coneludes 
my remarks on ‘‘The School’’—‘‘The Town Meeting and 
the Publie Common School, two institutions created by the 
Harly Fathers, were, next to the Bible, God’s greatest gift 
to ecivilization.’’ 


THE PUBLIC SPIRITED CITIZEN 


I believe the average citizen of our village conversant 
with its life for a large part of the nineteenth century, if 
asked, ‘‘What one man stood out as actively public spirit- 
ed?’’ would at once reply, ‘‘F. G. Kelley.’’ His first name, 
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‘*Merdinand,’’ was rarely spoken. For very many years he 
was town clerk and treasurer, postmaster, justice of the 
peace and director in the Hyannis bank. He wrote wills 
and settled estates, also conducted, as owner, an up-to-date 
country store which included in its stock groceries, dry- 
goods, boots and shoes, hardware, farming tools, etes. As a 
boy, in my ’teens, I was with him for five years and gladly 
testify to his sagacity, honesty and promptness in perform- 
ing every duty. It was a liberal business education for a 
developing boy to be thus associated for several years. No 
portion of his tireless energy I am sure was more satisfac- 
torily employed than in planning improvements for Cen- 
terville. 


Repeatedly Mr. Kelley spoke of the three cornered tract 
of land lying east of where the Hyannis and Phinney’s Lane 
roads meet, and that a lovely park could be created out of 
that acre of land (more or less). The lovely park exists 
there now, created by money supplied by Mr. Howard Mar- 
ston, and called ‘‘Mother’s Park,’’ in honor of Howard’s 
mother, a very gracious lady as all who knew her realize. 
But my point is, and it detracts not an atom from How- 
ard’s generosity, that Father-in-law F. G. Kelley, out of his 
eager and tireless planning for Centerville improvement, 
without any doubt suggested the park idea! When the new 
schoolhouse was to be built and the location talked of not 
thought to be proper, it was chiefly F. G. Kelley, who 
worked tirelessly in arousing public protest, and how ad- 
mirable is now the changed location! 


Centerville Beechwood Cemetery is preeminently leader 
among village cemeteries throughout New England. Very 
many of our citizens have splendidly contributed to its 
beauty and impressiveness. But it was F. G. Kelley who, 
some generations ago, sensing the need for an improved 
resting place for our loved and honored dead, engaged a 
landscape gardener of Boston to visit Centerville and at 
its present location lay out a plan for what might be, if 
the village citizens so decided—as they did—a future ideal 
cemetery. 

A leading charm of Centerville is its tree bordered main 
street. Some regard it as unequalled on the Cape. Here are 
facts as to its history. For a long time, in earlier years, 
realizing the need for street tree planting, Mr. Kelley called 
on his neighbor across the street, Mr. Gorham Crosby, to 
discuss the matter. Mr. Crosby cordially cooperated in every 
way. Ample funds were provided by general subscriptions 
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and all know the successful outcome. From that time on, 
Mr. Kelley first talked with this same good neighbor when 
any village improvement was required and he always 
promptly cooperated, as did others. It is this spirit of good 
will which is so splendid and which characterizes the en- 
tire Cape Cod area when worthwhile things are needed be- 
ing accomplished. Mr. Kelley left us soon after the 20th cen- 
tury opened. Other good citizens are now following where 
he so faithfully led the way. 

In closing, I must mention one great charm of Cape Cod 
which I fear many do not comprehend—its both tonie and 
healing atmosphere, washed as its shores are by four salt 
seas while health and vigor ever exude from its vast acre- 
age of pitch pines which grow everywhere. The chief and 
abiding charm of Cape Cod, however, is its prosperous vil- 
lages, its homes built from modern times back to Pilgrim 
days, with its architecture, whether modest or more pre- 
tentious, all reflecting self respect and good citizenship. 

We have come from the neighboring church service on 
this Sabbath day to now dedicate these memorials to the 
founders and all earlier citizens of Centerville. These memo- 
rials, this boulder and these two English beech trees, were 
created by Almighty God, as was yonder ocean, which just 
now, in plain sight, is rolling in upon the nearby shore. 
May these memorials endure, yes, as long as yonder ocean, 
and until all these surrounding man-created buildings shall 
have crumbled into dust. 


VRE ai 


The Village Weeks 


In 1Ts 1938 report the Tercentenary Committee remarked: 
“In planning our celebration we have realized that each vil- 
lage in the Town has had a growth that is distinctive and 
important. We have, therefore, asked each village to plan 
an Old Home Day or Week in which it will emphasize the 
things in the past and present that give flavor to the life of 
the town of which it is a vital part.” 


In every village of our town citizens responded to this 
suggestion and arranged programs in commemoration not 
only of the 300th birthday of Barnstable but of the dis- 
tinctive growth and historic past of their own communities. 
The historic exhibits arranged at Cotuit, Osterville and 
West Barnstable were especially notable, bringing to light 
as they did numerous old paintings, works of early crafts- 
men and other objects of antiquarian interest telling us of 
the lives and occupations of our ancestors. In all truth the 
ceremonies held during the Village Weeks were infinite in 
variety, engrossing in interest. The Tercentenary Commit- 
tee owes a debt of gratitude to those numerous citizens, 
many of them unnamed here, who made the Village Weeks 
such happy and significant occasions. 

We have space only for brief summaries of Village Week 
exercises. Dedication of the First Fulling Mill tablet, the 
principal event of Marstons Mills week, of which Dr. J. 
Haydn Higgins was chairman, will be found in the section 
on Memorial Tablets, for while these memorial dedications 
often stood out as principal events of the various Village 
Weeks, all have been grouped together for unity of sub- 
ject. On, now, to the accounts of our village celebrations. 
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Cotuit Week 
(July 16 - 23) 


TERCENTENARY CHURCH SERVICE 


The Federated Church of Cotuit was filled to the over- 
flowing on Sunday,, July 16th, for the Tercentenary serv- 
ice which opened Cotuit week. So large was the assembly 
that many stood or sat without the doors to participate 
in the service. The Rev. Walter R. Kraft, the minister, had 
arranged a special program of which the principal feature 
was an historic address by Dr. D. Brewer Eddy, lecturer 
and educator. William A. Nickerson was soloist and Mrs. 
Bertram EF. Ryder directed the choir, in the musical pro- 
eram. 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL TABLET 


A gentle breeze tempered the warm sun which shone on 
the large audience gathered for the impressive ceremonies 
at the dedication of a granite tablet to the early settlers 
of Cotuit. The ceremonies were held in front of Freedom 
Hall, at 4 p.m. Tuesday. It was estimated that nearly 1,000 
persons were present. Calvin D. Crawford, chairman of the 
Cotuit week committee, introduced Congressman Charles L. 
Gifford, who acted as chairman for the exerises. Mr. Gifford 
introduced Miss Marion Dottridge, who unveiled the tablet, 
and Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, who delivered the dedicatory 
address. (See section on Memorial Tablets for Dr. Lowell’s 
address. ) 


Historic EXHIBIT 


Immediately after conclusion of the tablet dedication the 
historie exhibit on display in Freedom Hall was opened to 
the public. The assembly gathered for the outdoor cere- 
mony viewed it with pleasure. It was a large exhibit, num- 
bering more than 300 objects. Both floors of the hall were 
filled, the upper with marine paintings, the lower with ob- 
jects of antiquarian interest ranging from the implements 
used by whalers and old log books, to articles of handicraft 
and household, all treasures from Cotuit homes. The exhibit 
was truly a mirror reflecting Cotuit’s historic past. It had 
been planned to keep the hall open Tuesday afternoon and 
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Wednesday, but so great was the interest that the exhibit 
was kept on view through Thursday. The collection was 
gathered under direction of Mrs. Calvin D. Crawford and 
a large committee. 


THIS SEAL, designed by Reginaid F. 
Bolles for the Cotuit Fire District, rep- 
resents the.“ ... great Brass Kittle of 
Seven Spans in. Wideness Round about 
and one broad Howe’ given by the 
Town of Barnstable in 1648 to Paup- 
mumuck, Sachem of the South Sea, in 
payment for the lands on which Cotuit 
was later settled. 


PusiLic MEETING oF TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


On Wednesday evening the Cotuit community and many 
cuests from without the village gathered in Freedom Hall 
for a Tercentenary program. The meeting was formally 
called to order as a fire district meeting, so that the new 
seal designed by Reginald F. Bolles might formally be pre- 
sented and accepted. Moderator Peter Campbell of the Fire 
District presided in that capacity, as chairman of the meet- 
ing. The seal was presented along with a witty address, by 
Mr. Bolles. Miss Madeline Harlow and William H. Perry, 
3rd, unveiled it. Congressman Charles L. Gifford delivered 
the principal address of the evening. A special musical pro- 
eram was presented by the Cape Cod Women’s Choral So- 
elety and the Cape Cod Men’s Singing Club, both under 
the direction of Chfford Kemp. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES L. GIFFORD AT PUBLIC 
MEETING OF TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


It is not so difficult to celebrate one’s own birthday. How- 
ever, the committee has, no doubt, been somewhat puzzled 
at times to know how to celebrate the birthday of our en- 
tire community, especially when we claim to be 300 years 
old and have real difficulty in gaining actual knowledge 
of those who should be accorded the honor of building the 
first homes in this particular section. In any event, a birth- 
day celebration is supposed to be of a joyous character. 
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The ringing of bells, pageantry, oratory—including many 
speeches and toasts—should be the order of the day. 

We should make sufficient commotion in recalling the past 
that any new comer among us will at least be interested 
enough to pause and ask, ‘‘ What is it all about?’’ Through 
the medium of our school system and perhaps by other per- 
suasive measures, all who abide within our borders should 
have our past and glorious history made available to them. 
If they have unheeding ears, surely then we will use other 
methods of bringing it to their attention if they are to re- 
main with us. We shall have but little patience with those 
who will not honor the memory of their forefathers, especi- 
ally when those fathers were of that highest type of man- 
hood and womanhood ever known among eivilized men. 
They richly deserve our veneration. Our own supreme con- 
cern should be that 100 years from today we ourselves of 
this generation, on a similar occasion, shall merit the eulogy 
of those great grandchildren of ours who, we trust, will on 
that day recall us in memory. Certainly once in a hundred 
years this historic record should be brought up to date and 
made complete and the people’s thoughts centered upon 
their ancestors by celebrations such as the one we are now 
holding. 

On Sunday morning Cotuit was extremely fortunate in 
having the famous Dr. Eddy bring to us much of the very 
early history of the town and vicinity, and he made many 
happy comments on the attitude of those early settlers to- 
ward public questions. He did not forget, however, to sug- 
gest that we of these times have our own serious determina- 
tions of public policy and, I think, strongly suggested a 
fear that we might not measure up to our forefathers in the 
proper solution of present day controversies. 


During the few moments I have at my disposal, I shall 
wish to speak of the more immediate past, the present happy 
conditions and, I trust, express a hopeful and not too pessi- 
mistic viewpoint as to the future. Cotuit in its natural state 
was one of the many gems of nature’s handiwork. Fortunate 
beyond description were they who were privileged to dwell 
here, and especially fortunate are we dwellers of the present 
moment, for we not only have this gem in its natural state, 
but we have a vastly improved Cotuit brought about by the 
contrivances of the hand of man. People of wealth have 
lavished their money in the building and improvement of 
beautiful estates. Splendid roads, public utilities, and im- 
pressive public buildings have made well nigh perfect the 
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physical aspects of the community. It 1s not surprising that 
any who have dwelt long in this setting should always de- 
sire to return, and in so many instances they wish to arrange 
their affairs so that their latter days may be spent happily 
here. Let us hope that those who are privileged to live with- 
in the borders of this community realize these fortunate 
surroundings. Let us hope that it will not be necessary for 
them to roam and be forced to see for themselves that no 
other spot could be so truly satisfying as this, their own 
home port. 


It is also to be hoped that capable persons interested in 
the very earliest beginnings of this section will give of their 
time and make real effort to delve into the past. Personally 
I much prefer, at the moment, to call to your minds condi- 
tions of my own early days, clearly remembered by many 
and easily visualized by the younger generation. The physi- 
eal changes of our community have been so great that even 
that picture is hardly recognizable. Especially to be noted— 
and with great satisfaction—is the general pride of our 
citizens in making their own homes attractive. 


Old Cotuit, now Santuit, was seemingly the more pros- 
perous section, a half century ago. While there are now 
more houses in that section than in that earher day, there 
is almost entirely lacking the hum of industry and of real 
agricultural pursuit. Practically all available land was cul- 
tivated to the highest degree and nearly every home had its 
quota of farm animals and the feathered tribe. Carefully 
erected fences surrounding the growing crops spelled much 
activity along those lines. There was a wheelwright shop, a 
blacksmith shop, a watch maker’s shop, a thriving grocery 
store and the old mill for the grinding of corn. A full ear- 
load of grain was sold almost bi-weekly. The old church was 
well attended. The little old schoolhouse was typical of its 
kind and the one teacher was obliged to instruct in all 
grades. Each family raised all the produce possible, since 
ready cash was very searce. Much trading of work was done 
in the neighborhood. Labor on hardening the roads at $2 
per ten-hour day and the harvesting of cranberries in the 
fall seemed to be the principal source of cash which could 
be depended upon. The labor furnished by the cranberry 
erop enabled the young people, especially, to earn the money 
for their winter clothing. I can recall that a new pair of 
shoes was really quite an event. Even bicycles had not made 
their appearance. The roads in general were so bad that a 
trip to a point some 6 to 10 miles away, by horse and buggy, 
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was an adventure. The courting radius was necessarily limit- 
ed and acquaintanceship so thorough that few mistakes in 
matrimony were recorded. We were not unhappy in that we 
lacked so many of the present day comforts, because we 
knew nothing of them, and there was no jealousy because 
other fortunate neighbors were in possession of such things. 


The real road to Cotuit Port, so-called, was by the old 
oyster road leading by the present golf course to the pre- 
sent High Street in Cotuit, passing through the valley back 
of the home of Ezra J. Gifford and coming out through the 
very center of the present Malehman Block to the Town 
Wharf. As the road branched up the hill by Cotuit Inn, 
weaving its way to Higheground, it can be recalled that the 
hill was rather steep and so sandy that the loaded wood 
wagons had much difficulty in making the ascent. The land 
at Cotuit Port was wholly unadaptable to farming and, as 
nearly all the homes in this locality represented seafaring 
folk, there was little planning as to the locations of the 
houses. Indeed, locations some little distance away from the 
water seemed to be preferred to those on the waterfront 
now so highly esteemed and valuable. However, early in the 
"70’s, and perhaps somewhat previous to that, the Coolidges 
and the Lowells and the Codmans discovered the great beau- 
ty of our waterfront. It was the beginning of a new era for 
Cotuit’s inhabitants. Not only the building, but the care, 
of these properties furnished much needed labor for our 
citizens. We rejoice that citizens of the highest type in the 
land selected us for their neighbors. The new-comers greatly 
enjoyed the simplicity of it all. In fact, they enjoyed it so 
much that they were disposed to look with disfavor on the 
coming of the telephone and even objected to the building 
of the macadam roads. While their point of view was well 
understood, .our natives quite naturally demanded these 
modern improvements. As Cotuit Port grew quite rapidly 
at that time through the building of homes, several stores 
were established, chiefly by the retired seafaring captains. 
It has always been an amazing thing to me that all were 
apparently prosperous. The grocery store of Captain John 
Coleman, located on what is now a part of the John T. Cool- 
idge estate; the store of Aaron Nickerson, located at High- 
eround on what is now the Whitcomb estate; and the Dan- 
iel Nickerson store, located on part of the present Bailey 
property, were all going concerns for many years. At about 
the same time we recall the shoe store at the junction of 
the roads, in the building now oceupied by Major Cahill. 
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The cobbler’s shop in the center, carried on by Mr. Cephas 
Ames, was one of the most interesting gathering places. 
Captain Alfred Bearse, and later Captain Asa Bearse, ran 
a thriving livery stable business on the present Cotuit Inn 
property, and a grocery store was also located there. 

The Old White Church, however, was built by the genera- 
tion preceding my own. The records were well kept and the 
history of its founders betrays the character of the fore- 
most citizens of that day. Of course, I can remember well 
many of those who passed on during my earlier years. 


Our old Freedom Hall was built by that same generation 
and its records also are available. In contrast to the social 
activities of today held in this place, those forefathers of 
ours clung to the old fashioned views of educational facili- 
ties. In my early twenties I was able to take part in that 
weekly lyceum of debate carried on here for many, many 
years. Not only were the immediate topics of the day dis- 
cussed, but there was offered a great variety of controver- 
sial questions. These were not only of educational value, but 
furnished a great deal of real amusement, as well. Books, 
newspapers, and the tons of propaganda were not available 
to any great degree. The discussion usually was an expres- 
sion of the speakers’ own reasoned and personal opinions. 
Sometimes debaters came from some distances, as measured 
by the horse and buggy days. I am tempted to mention the 
names of a few of those men who earried on. Perhaps one 
of the most faithful organizers and constant attendants was 
Captain Walton Hinckley, who for many years owned and 
operated a small vessel, carrying hundreds of cords of wood 
to Nantucket annually. He was a man deliberate in speech 
and fairly well informed. 


Captain Gilbert Crocker, his next door neighbor, was 
far more brilliant in debate and perhaps should be accord- 
ed the first place in these discussions. Captain Gilbert was 
for many, many years the caretaker of the John T. Coolidge 
estate. This was an important and most exacting position, 
as the property had to be kept, at all times, in the most 
immaculate condition. The marked personal friendship dur- 
ing the long years between Mr. Coolidge and Captain 
Crocker well deserves to be remembered. In those long eve- 
nings of discussion held by these two, we can have no doubt 
that Captain Crocker held his own in arguments with the 
educated aristocrat. 

Mr. Laban Crocker of Forestdale generally attended these 
lyceum meetings and proved a most interesting and force- 
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ful debater. Among those older ones, very prominent were 
Captain Asa F. Bearse, Captain Richard 8. Handy and Cap- 
tain William B. Crosby. Much should be written of that in- 
stitution known as the Cotuit Lyceum, which was the great- 
est means we had of threshing out questions of interest to 
the community of that day. 

Perhaps the most important man of the locality of that 
particular generation was Mr. Charles C. Bearse, who lived 
in the house now owned by Mr. Wild. I remember him as 
earrying on the business of a lumber yard and for a long 
time as postmaster. He was also a bank director. He repre- 
sented us well in town meetings, but I cannot recall that 
he was accustomed to take part in the lyceums. Certainly 
his abilities would indicate that he must have done so pre- 
vious to my own attendance. Mr. Bearse had the appear- 
ance of an austere man, but those who knew him were ex- 
ceedingly fond of him and many instances of his helpful- 
ness have been brought to my attention. I recall that my 
older brother, at about the age of seventeen, desired to en- 
ter the cooper shop at Santuit. Mr. Bearse loaned him $25. 
to buy the proper tools, without—of course—any particular 
security. I believe this was typical of many such accommo- 
dations granted by him. Let us hope that a long chapter 
may be written about him before the books of memory are 
closed against him. 

A rather close second to Mr. Bearse in the business affairs 
of the community was Captain Andrew Lovell who was, 
indeed, another striking personality. He was a rather stout, 
pompous individual and I can recall the large collar which 
usually hung somewhat loosely about his neck. For many 
years he wrote the insurance policies for this section. He 
seemed to be the principal conveyancer and the hundreds 
of deeds on record show evidence that he was frequently 
ealled upon in his capacity as Justice of the Peace for the 
community. He was also the postmaster for many years and 
later was succeeded in that position by Miss Lizzie Lovell, 
his daughter. I can remember that he was a very peppery 
person when annoyed by late comers for their mail. How- 
ever, he was a most important personage and another chap- 
ter of Cotuit’s history should be given to his life and char- 
aGLer. 

Probably three-fourths of the inhabitants of Cotuit Port 
followed the sea in the summer months and were ashore 
without any particular occupation during the winter. Those 
Sea captains of ours are deserving of quite complete biog- 
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raphies and some capable person with historian tendencies 
would find real material in their rugged characters and lives 
filled with real adventure. A multiplicity of laws, especially 
of conduct, was quite unnecessary in those days. Those men 
were able to settle their own differences, command good 
behavior, and, above all, secure honest transactions. Unlike 
our citizens of today, they did not stand helplessly by and 
wait for a policeman with a badge to arrive to settle dis- 
orders. While none of us wish to go back to those days and 
suffer their hardships and inconveniences, there was much 
in the character of the people of those times that seems to 
be sadly lacking in these later days. Edueation rightly 
teaches us to be discontented unless we are able to obtain 
greater comforts, and even luxuries. This education, how- 
ever, often leads us to attempt to circumvent the proper 
methods of securing these things. Our older generation built 
a good foundation for us. With their lamp of experience 
and the happy inventions at our hand, it should, indeed, be 
a disgrace to our present generation if we could not build 
a more attractive physical community and a far greater 
mental and moral structure than our forefathers could have 
dreamed. The can opener is now the most important kiteh- 
en utensil. The back-breaking labor to get wood to burn 
and the struggle with coal ashes are things of the past. We 
now press a button and all these conveniences respond in- 
stantly. Such things make it difficult for this generation, 
however, to realize that real work is still necessary in order 
to earn the where-with-all to purchase the button that will 
bring light and warmth for our needs. 


The day has not yet arrived when we will not have to 
render service to others, who are able to employ us. It may 
be that the time will come when the power of the ballot 
will simply tax those who ‘‘have’’ and distribute it to those 
who ‘‘have not.’’ It might be well to suggest that such pro- 
cedure would soon bring about a condition where all would 
be numbered among the ‘‘have nots.’’ Let us cherish the 
memories of the past, let us carry on and fulfill the demands 
of the present and look hopefully forward always that our 
Cotuit will be a better and finer spot for our children who 
are to come. 

We are, perhaps, prone to think that the present popula- 
tion is lacking in citizens of the type we like to portray as 
living here in those former days. We are in error. Many 
present day men and women measure fully to the public 
stature desired. Many deserve mention, but allow us to re- 
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mind ourselves that we have the dynamic, publie spirited 
Calvin Crawford to whom we are, and will be, indebted 
much. 

We have the lovable Reggie Bolles, received in intimate 
relationship by all classes. His great sympathy for all in 
distress has endeared him to old and young. His artistic 
soul revels in the beauty all around him and he surely lives 
the abundant life, having full knowledge of the haunts of 
the birds and the fishes, as well as the affection of his neigh- 
bors. 

Again I say it.is highly dangerous to specify certain char- 
acters, as there are, indeed, many of most exceptional quali- 
fications. However, for some years I have been convinced 
that we have had no finer citizen than our Ezra J. Gifford, 
who has now arrived at an age that will qualify him as one 
of our oldest in the community. His looks and his actions 
belie the truth of the matter. His forthrightness of speech 
also belies the kindness of heart. His deeds of helpfulness 
would fill a considerable record. May he be spared to us for 
many years and may we demand of him, for recording, those 
valuable recollections of his early boyhood days. 

Another of our oldest residents, who always has enjoyed 
our highest respect and whose life may well be a pattern, 
is Wallie F. Harlow. While he is still spared to be with us, 
let us make known to him our deep respect and express ap- 
preciation for the example set for right living in this com- 
munity. 

We have been fortunate, indeed, in the many sterling 
characters who have served us as pastors of our churches. 
Time does not allow reference to them all. We rejoice at 
the moment that we have had recently, and still are able 
to retain the services of, young Mr. Kraft, who has thrown 
himself completely into the work of making this commun- 
ity a better place in which to live. Especially has he deter- 
mined that the utmost shall be done not only for the hap- 
piness of our young people, but for the upbuilding of their 
characters as well. Added to all this, his sermons are of 
constant scholarly quality. The results of his labors among 
us cannot be measured. We do wish to express our sincere 
appreciation, which may be his own reward. 

Others who should be mentioned will forgive the omis- 
sions, but it is felt that some illustration should be given 
that we may more fully realize that we are happily en- 
dowed not only with physical attractions, but with citizens 
of the type who give us great joy for a happy future and 
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still greater improvement in our economic and ethical exist- 
ence. 

Beautiful Cotuit! Your sons and daughters today pay 
adoration. You have nurtured us by the bounties gathered 
from your waters and wrested from your soil. You have 
been a magnet to those who acquired wealth elsewhere to 
share their fortunes with us. We have enjoyed acquaintance 
and fellowship with the great intellectuals of the nation. 
What more can we desire? A constant increase in educa- 
tional advantages and undreamed of physical comforts have 
been lavishly provided. Highly do we resolve that these 
benefactions pledge us to the preservation of your natural 
charms and to a higher moral and upright standard of liv- 
ing. Further do we pledge ourselves to a determined strug- 
ele to maintain our ‘‘liberty under the law”’ that our chil- 
dren’s children may enjoy the priceless inheritance of lib- 
erty and freedom so dearly bought in the blood of our fore- 
fathers. 

And now beloved homeland 

We honor thee today ; 

And plead continuance of thy blessings 
In thine old accustomed way. 


OPENING OF Historic HOUSES 


A group of thirty-four historic houses, pubhe buildings 
or sites of historic interest in Santuit, Cotuit, Cotuit High- 
ground and Little River, were marked and the public invited 
to visit them between 2 and 5 p.m. on Thursday. More than 
300 persons accepted the invitation and enjoyed the tour. 
The full list of houses, buildings and historic sites may be 
found in the Cotuit Tercentenary booklet. The same after- 
noon, at 5 o’clock, the Federated Sewing Circle sérved tea 
to visitors at the home of Mrs. Benjamin D. Shreeve. The 
Library and new Fire Department headquarters were also 
kept open for public inspection during the afternoon. Mrs. 
Bertram F. Ryder was chairman of the committee which 
arranged the opening of historic homes. 


THe BAND CONCERT 


The Osterville Silver Band under direction of Harold 
Crosby played a Tercentenary concert at Cotuit Highground 
commencing at 8 o’clock on Thursday evening. The concert 
attracted listeners from long distances as well as practically 
the entire Cotuit community. It was estimated that approxt- 
mately 2,000 persons enjoyed the program. 
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COLONIAL COSTUME BALL 


The Cotuit event of Friday evening was a Colonial cos- 
tume ball, under auspices of the Matron’s Club. It was held 
in Freedom Hall. Many of the costumes were beautiful heir- 
looms in Cotuit families. The ball was most successful. Mrs. 
William H. Perry, Jr., and Mrs. Chatfield Churbuck were 
co-chairmen of the committee in charge. 


THE CLAMBAKE 


Closing the Cotuit week a clambake was held at the oyster 
houses at Little River. It was an ‘‘Original Gifford’’ clam- 
bake, which means the very best, for Ezra Gifford is a mas- 
ter hand of long experience. More than 100 citizens enjoy- 
ed the bake and the opportunity for social pleasantries it 
afforded. It fittingly brought to a close the Cotuit Tercen- 
tenary observance. In charge, with Mr. Gifford as bake di- 
rector, were A. Seabury Childs and William H. Perry, Jr. 


Calvin D. Crawford was chairman of the Cotuit week 
committee and the various events were carried out by com- 
mittees under his direction. 


Hyannis Wee k 
(July 23 - 28) 
FOREFATHERS SABBATH SERVICES 


The Hyannis week of the Tercentenary observance opened 
on Sunday, July 23rd, when the First Baptist and the Feder- 
ated churches dedicated their morning worship as ‘‘Fore- 
fathers Services,’’ and their pastors, the Rev. Thomas E. 
Pardue and the Rev. Carl F. Schultz, preached sermons on 
the theme, ‘‘Perpetuating the Pilgrim Faith.’’ Worshippers 
at The Federated Church were called to the Sabbath service 
by the roll of drums, and the minister and the church choir 
were attired in Pilgrim costumes. 


PARADE AND Drum Corps CONTEST 


Under sponsorship of Barnstable Post 206, American Le- 
vion, together with the Tercentenary Committee, an inter- 
esting display of marching and music was offered the pub- 
he, on Sunday afternoon. It was estimated that 8,000 per- 
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sons saw the parade as it moved along the Main street of 
Hyannis and that another 1,500 enjoyed the contest held on 
Barnstable High school athletic field. 

The parade formed at 1:30 p.m. at the athletic field, and 
its line of march was: South street, Lewis Bay road, Park 
Square, Main street to Sherman Square, and return on 
South street to the high school. Major Samuel T. Stewart 
and Major George Holland were the parade marshals; fol- 
lowing came Dr. John T. Hall of Middleboro, commander of 
the 10th Legion District, and staff; in the line were delega- 
tions from many Cape Cod Legion posts as well as all the 
drum corps and bands which later competed in the meet at 
high school field. 

The drum corps contest opened at 3 p.m. Winners of vari- 
ous awards were: Malden Post Junior band, band prize; 
Worcester Post 5, Sons of Legion, first, and New Bedford 
Post 1, second, in the junior drum corps contest; the Whit- 
man Post band, best senior corps; the New Bedford Voiture 
577, 40 and 8, best senior drum and bugle corps; Worcester 
Post, corps coming the longest distance. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE OF PILGRIM PRAISE 


The Hyannis Baptist and Federated churches united in 
sponsoring a ‘‘Community Service of Pilgrim Praise’’ at 
the Federated Church at 7:30 p.m. Sunday evening, with 
the ministers, Mr. Pardue and Mr. Schultz, joining in lead- 
ership. Both clergy and choir were attired in Pilgrim cos- 
tumes and the service in many ways harked back to Pilgrim 
times. The psalms were lined off as in early Colonial days, 
with the choir, led by Warren 8S. Freeman, singing a line of 
the old psalm, and the congregation repeating. The scrip- 
ture reading was by Mr. Schultz, the prayer by Mr. Pardue. 
The principal address of the occasion was ‘* Reminiscences 
of Hyannis Days,’’ by our beloved neighbor, Miss Clara 
Jane Hallett. | 

CELEBRATION OF CENTENNIAL OF BASEBALL 


Observance of the 100th year of the sport of baseball coin- 
eided with the Hyannis week of the Tercentenary, and at 
2:30 p.m., on Monday, in honor of both occasions, a picked 
team of ‘‘Old Timers’’ composed of former players on Barn- 
stable teams met a team composed of ‘‘All Stars’’ from 
Cape Cod League teams. The game ended in victory for the 
‘Old Timers,’’ among whom appeared Leighton Thompson, 
Joel Sherman, ‘‘Babe’’ Ormsby, John Mitchell, Dan Silva, 
George Colbert, Tony Plansky and Robert Cash. 
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THE CHOIR at the Community Service of Pilgrim Praise held July 
23rd at the Federated Church. In the rear row, left, is the Rev. Carl F. 
Schultz, and right, the Rev. Thomas E. Pardue. 


TERCENTENARY REGATTA 


Under direction of the Hyannis Yacht Club a Tercenten- 
ary regatta was held in Lewis Bay on Tuesday afternoon. 
Forty-eight boats, coming from the Hyannis Port, Wianno, 
Cotuit Mosquito, Bass River, Oyster Harbors, and Lewis 
Bay Yacht clubs competed in the seven classes raced. The. 
breeze was hgeht and no records were broken save that, un- 
doubtedly, the fleet was the largest ever to race in Lewis 
Bay. The Hyannis club’s race committee was: Commodore 
L. Robert MaclIvor, John Webb, A. Harold Castonguay, 
Adolph Richards, Ireton Bradshaw, Roswell Bassett, Fred- 
eric F. Scudder, C. Marchant Wilde, William P. Bangs, 
Dr. Paul P. Henson and Albert E. Dauphinee. 


Historic SERVICE AT First CHURCH IN HYANNIS 


The First Baptist Church of Hyannis was host to neigh- 
boring churches at a Tercentenary service on Tuesday eve- 
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ning commemorating its position as the first church in Hy- 
annis. The Hyannis Federated Church, and the other Bap- 
tist churches of Barnstable—the Second Baptist Chureh of 
Osterville and the Third Baptist Church of Barnstable— 
joined in the service. The Rev. Thomas E. Pardue, pastor 
of the host church, read extracts from original church rec- 
ords, and introduced as speakers: the Rev. S. James Cann, 
representing the Barnstable church, Mrs. Harris Lovell rep- 
resenting the Osterville church, the Rev. Donald Redfield of 
Mashpee, the Rev. Samuel J. Riggs of Bass River and West 
Harwich, and the Rev. Carl F. Schultz of the Federated 
Church. The Baptist choir sang. 


BASEBALL MEMORIAL SERVICE 


A memorial service for former players of the Hyannis and 
other Cape Cod League teams, and men who were officers, 
committee members and staunch supporters of these teams, 
was held at-3 p.m., on Wednesday, with the Rev. Carl F. 
Schultz conducting. The flag was lowered to half mast dur-: 
ing the service. Mr. Schultz read off the names of those 
memorialized: Charles B. Corey, who captained at Hyannis 
team about 1895, Joseph Kerr, Nathan Chapman, Russell 
Sears, Harvey Hart, George Hart, David Henry, Dr. Heman 
B. Chase, Franklin Bearse, James McCann, William Lovell, 
Emil W. Rodin, George Lillie, Clifford Hubbard, Dr. H. S. 
Whitney, Luther and Osborne Hallett, Ira Bassett, E. R. 
Blagden, James Laughlin, John Binda, Mrs. Charles M. 
Hinkle, George Percy Williams and Rhotire 8. Lovell: 


EDUCATIONAL AND HISTORICAL PROGRAM 


Under direction of President Herbert H. Howes an inter- 
esting program was presented on Thursday evening in the 
auditorium of Hyannis State Teachers College, with mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body assisting. James F., 
McLaughlin of the Tercentenary Committee presented a 
photostatic copy of the grant, sometimes called charter, 
covering land on which the Town of Barnstable is settled. 
Charles B. McMullen spoke on origins of the town meeting 
form of government. The early history of schools in Plym- 
outh Colony and in Barnstable was presented by Mr. Howes. 
Early textbooks were discussed by Miss Bessie A. Morse, 
and Miss Mary Ansoloni read from one of these books. War- 
ren §. Freeman directed a chorus which sang three old 
hymns, | 
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OLp FASHIONED STREET FAIR AND DANCE 


Under sponsorship of the Matron’s Club of the Federated 
Chureh a Tercentenary street fair was held Friday after- 
noon on High School road extension, beside the First Bap- 
tist Church. It included a doll carriage parade, pet show, 
and many booths and exhibits. In the evening there was 
street dancing while the fair continued. 


Historic EXHIBIT 


During all of Hyannis week, daily in the hearing room of 
the town office building, an exhibit of old photographs col- 
lected by the Tercentenary Committee over a long period, 
was on display, along with literature published by the com- 
mittee, old maps and reproductions of old documents. The 
exhibit attracted a large attendance. 


Dr. Charles E. Harris, chairman of the Hyannis week 
committee, was assisted by Selectman James F’. Kenney and 
many others. 


Centerville Week 
(July 30 - August 5) 
TERCENTENARY CHURCH SERVICE 


A special service in the South Congregational Church on 
Sunday, July 30th, opened ceremonies of the Centerville 
Terecentenary week. The Rev. John A. Douglas, pastor, 
conducted the service. The Rev. Carl Knudsen, pastor of 
the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, was guest speaker, 
and his sermon topic was, ‘‘The Pilgrim Spirit in the Mod- 
ern World.’’ Special music for the service, under direction 
of Ralph Lawton, included vocal solos by Miss Jean Hinkle 
and Warren S. Freeman. 


DEDICATION OF TABLET AND TREES 


Immediately after the church service the assembly ad- 
journed to the grounds of the Village Library, adjoining the 
church, for a service dedicating the bronze tablet, and the 
two English beech trees planted as a memorial to this Ter- 
centenary. James F. McLaughlin, chairman of the Tercen- 
tenary Committee, introduced Mr. Douglas, who presided at 
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the exercises. The dedicatory address was given by Elisha 
B. Worrell, a native of Centerville and grandson of John 
Richardson, who in 1795 came from Harvard College to Cen- 
terville and opened one of the first advanced schools on 
Cape Cod. After the dedication Priscilla Belknap and Stan- 
ley Crosby, two small children, placed flowers on the tablet, 
and presented bouquets to several of the older residents of 
the village—Mrs. Caleb E. Whitford, aged eighty-nine years, 
Mrs. Horace Sturgis, aged eighty-seven, Horace Sturgis, 
aged eighty-eight, and Mrs. Elisha Worrell. (See section on 
Memorial Tablets for Mr. Worrell’s address. ) 


PAGEANT OF BRIDES 


On Sunday evening the South Congregational Church was 
filled from auditorium to gallery for the interesting and 
colorful Pageant of Brides, reviewing changing fashions in 
wedding gowns during the past century. To the strains of 
the wedding march from Lohengrin, down the carpeted 
chureh aisle promenaded twenty-four young women, all in 
heirloom gowns treasured in Cape Cod homes. Mrs. Laur- 
ence Bearse narrated interesting facts about each gown as 
the wearer moved down the aisle. The models included: 
the Mesdames Warren Clark, Earl DeWitt, Theodore C. 
Holmes, Rush Field, Elise Wheeler, Charles Ungerman Jr., 
Fred Littlefield, and Edward G. Cross; and the Misses Mary 
Roberts, Elsa Starck, Frances Walker, Carol Seudder, Ger- 
aldine Roberts, Edith Moir, Agnes Weigert, Elna Ruska, 
Helen Parker, Barbara Walker, Barbara Von Hasslacher, 
Mary MacColl, Priscilla Jacobs, Shirley Lovequist, Barbara 
Macomber and Beth Moir. 

Soft light from candles, and greenery banked about the 
auditorium, gave the scene all the charm of an authentic 
page from Centerville’s past. Miss Dorothy Cornish, con- 
tralto of the San Francisco Opera Company, sang several 
songs, accompanied on the organ by Roland T. Pihl. The 
committee for the pageant was: Mrs. John A. Douglas, Mrs. 
Laurence Bearse, Mrs. Seth Heywood, Mrs. Clifford Belknap, 
Mrs. Nelson Bearse, Miss Annis Sturges, and Miss Priscilla 
Cornish. 


(bE VILLACHE SLATE 


A village fair sponsored by the Ladies’ Sewing Circle was 
held on the library lawn from 2 to 6 Wednesday afternoon. 
The Circle, formerly known as the ‘‘Female Benevolent So- 


‘ 
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eiety,’’ completed ninety-one years of uninterrupted activ- 
ity this year. The fair was a pleasant occasion, well attend- 
ed. 


TreA For ELDERLY RESIDENTS 


Mrs. E. O. Danielson of Centerville and Boston, gave a 
tea in the garden of her home on Bacon Lane on Wednesday 
afternoon for those persons who had longest been residents 
of Centerville. 


Historic EXHIBIT 


All through the Centerville week an interesting exhibit of 
antiques and other objects related to earlher years of this 
village was open to the public in Pythian Hall. The articles 
were gathered by Mrs. Howard G. Lumbert and Miss Mabel 
Phinney. 


Historic HousEs AND Sine 


Throughout the community the Centerville committee had 
placed for this week some fifty markers, denoting historic 
old homes and sites of interest in the town’s past. Miss 
Dorothy Snyder, Miss Evelyn Crosby, Mrs. H. G. Lumbert, 
Roy French, Sidney Phillips and .P. ..Fish ate the 
markers. 


SPORTS PROGRAM 


The last day of Centerville’s week, Saturday, musust oth, 
was devoted to a program of sail and motor boat races on 
Wequaquet Lake. There were many contestants in both 
classes. Andrew MacKay-Scott won firsts in both sail and 
motor boat races, and other winners in the classes of sailing 
races were John Eyre, Kenneth Cahoon, Melvina Crosby and 
John McDonald. The committee in charge of the races 
was: John J. Pendergast, chairman, assisted by Vernon 
Bearse and Heyworth Backus. 


All activities of the Centerville week were under direction 
of Maurice Pate, chairman, assisted by Miss Evelyn Crosby, 
member of the general Tercentenary Committee. 
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West Barnstable Week 
(August 6 - 12) 
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THE ae ee SERVICE 


The West Barnstable week of the Barnstable Tercenten- 
ary observance was appropriately opened on Sunday, Au- 
gust 6th, with the Henry Jacob Service, held annually the 
first Sunday in August in honor of the founder of the first 
Congregational Church i in England, the spiritual ancestor of 
the present church at the Great Marshes. Approximately 300 
persons gathered for the service. The guest preacher was 
the Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., descendant in the 9th gener- 
ation of John Jenkins, an early settler in Great Marshes 
who built the Old Parsonage still standing. Mr. Suter, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Epiphany, New York City, took for 
his sermon topic, ‘‘Worship.’’ An interesting moment in 
the service came when John D. W. Bodfish, as executor of 
the estate of the late Deacon William F. Jenkins, presented 
to the church from the Jenkins estate an old Bible, original- 
ly printed and sold in twenty-four parts and later beautiful- 
ly bound in tree calf. It was the household treasure of 
Braley Jenkins (1775-1873), for nearly fifty years a deacon 
of the church, who bought it when his wages as a carpenter 
were one dollar per day. A transcript of the sermon preach- 
ed at his funeral in the meeting house in 1873 was also pre- 
sented by Mr. Bodfish. 


The musical program was unusual. A quartet of viol 
players, Natalie Pedro, Marion Waller, Judith Marr and 
Mary Phillips was led by Mrs. Gertrude Bowes Peabody, 
of the faculty of the Assaciation for Music and Art on Cape 
Cod. They played, ‘‘O Come, Ye Servants of the Lord,’’ an 
anthem by Christopher Tye sung at the Coronation of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey, as 
a prelude, and as a postlude, Handel’s march from Trio 
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Sonata. Psalm 136, in John Milton’s paraphrase, was lined 
off in the manner of Pilgrim worship by Stilson Smith of 
Hyannis. Two vocal solos, Handel’s Largo and a Finnish 
hymn of the 16th century by Wallin, were sung by Miss 
Ailie Tyback of Sandwich. The pastor, the Rev. John A. 
Douglas, conducted the communion service. Ancient pewter 
plates and tankard held the bread and wine—the same we 
believe that were used when the Rev. John Lothrop ecele- 
brated the first communion with his congregation in Barn- 
stable at Sacrament Rock in 1639. 


Visits TO Historic Homes 


Mrs. Tracey Parker was chairman of the committee that 
arranged for the opening of eight historic old West Barn- 
stable homes between 2 and 6 p.m., on Wednesday. These 
homes were: Bernard Paine’s, near the Sandwich line, built 
by Edward Wing for his son Bennett, 1789-91; John Burs- 
ley’s, the third house on the land granted the first John 
Bursley in 1640; the Old Meadow House, now owned by 
Andrew Carlson, built by David Kelley about 1790; Miss 
Edith Baker’s home on Center street, where visitors saw an 
exhibit of rare and beautiful gifts from China brought home 
by her father, Captain Alpheus Baker; the Moody Crocker 
house, on the original grant to Deacon William Crocker, 
built about 1789, now owned by Miss Mary Crocker; the 
Shaw Parsonage, birthplace of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, 
built before 1685 by John Jenkins; the Ebenezer Jenkins 
house, built about 1700, now used as a shop by Fred S. Jen- 
kins, the present owner, who has gathered a collection of 
tools and farm implements of the days when men worked 
with oxen and brought much of their hay out of the Great 
Marshes. The visits to these old dwellings closed with tea, 
served in the garden at The Wheldens—now the home of 
Thornton Jenkins. The older residents of the village were 
especial guests of Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins this afternoon, and 
the viol players were in attendance. 


Historic EXHIBIT 


From 10 to 5 on Thursday, an historical exhibit was held 
in the old meeting house—the West Barnstable Congrega- 
tional Church. On display were old building tools and ma- 
terials gathered by Forrest Brown and Martin Wirtanen 
products of the old chair factory and the old pottery, old 
kitchen utensils collected by Mrs. Benjamin Blossom, an- 
tiques from Finland collected and arranged by Mrs. Martin 
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Wirtanen, and from Portugal, arranged by Mrs. William 
Madden, a collection of curios gathered by Miss Ruth Jen- 
kins, and an exhibit of old treasures of the church, inelud- 
ing the old pewter and silver communion service, old hymn 
books, and old documents. 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Granite tablets marking the site of the Fortification House 
built by Deacon William Crocker in 1648 and the birthplace 
of Major Micah Hamlin were dedicated on Thursday after- 
noon in the West Barnstable precinct. The speakers were 
Sheriff Lauchlan M. Crocker and B. Nason Hamlin of Ded- 
ham. (For the addresses see section on Memorial Tablets.) 


LAWYERS’ Day PROGRAM 


In the dooryard of the Shaw Parsonage on Saturday after- 
noon a large assembly gathered for the Lawyers’ Day pro- 
gram arranged in honor of the great lawyers of Barnstable’s 
past. The speakers were: Judge Daniel T. O’Connell, on 
‘James Otis, The Patriot,’’ Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell on 
‘“‘Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice,’ and Henry A. Ellis on 
‘Other Legal Lights of Barnstable.’’ Again the charming 
viol players of the village, standing under the old pear tree, 
delighted the audience with their music. (For complete pro- 
geram and addresses see section on Lawyer’s Day.) 


John Bursley was chairman of the West Barnstable vil- 
lage week program. 


Osterville Week 
(August 13 - 19) 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Opening the Osterville week of the Barnstable Tercenten- 
ary observance a granite tablet was dedicated to the pioneer 
settlers of Cotochesett—now Osterville. A large assembly 
gvathered on Sunday, August 13th for the dedication which 
was held in front of the Community Center. The principal 
speaker was Selectman Victor F’. Adams, and the unveil- 
ing was by Miss Ann Goodspeed, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Cecil I. Goodspeed. The Osterville Silver Band played sev- 
eral selections. Mayor Dart and Mrs. Dart were present, it 
being their first public appearance after their arrival in 
Banstable. (For Mr. Adams’. address see section on Memo- 
rial Tablets.) 


HAIsfORICAL, HacHieir 


From Monday through Friday, from 1 (0.9230 pm jeanne 
teresting historical exhibit gathered by the Osterville His- 
torical Society was open for public view. It consisted of a 
collection of old and interesting articles showing the fash- 
ions, the skill and the progress of our people through the 
past. Old pictures, documents, oddly worded letters, things 
from old sea chests that had voyaged around the world, 
ehina and glass from old shelves and pantries, silver, furni- 
ture, tools, the needlework of grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers, all were in the worthwhile display. 


TERCENTENARY FLOWER SHOW OF THE CAPE Cop 
HorRTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Opening Tuesday, August 15th, and continuing through 
Thursday was the Tercentenary flower show of the Cape 
Cod Horticultural Society. This, its 12th annual exhibit, 
the Society made larger and more attractive in honor of the 
anniversary. By arrangement with the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee it was moved from its usual setting in Horticultural 
Hall to a large tent on the society’s grounds nearby. 


Voted the most meritorious exhibit in the show was the 
charming formal garden setting from the estate of Mrs. C. 
D. Armstrong; other notable displays were those from the 
estates of Mrs. Andrew C. Wilson and Edward K. Davis. A 
Tercentenary theme ran through several displays, such as 
the gladioli from the County farm, set against a panelled 
wall done in blue, and bearing large replicas of the seal of 
Barnstable in silver and gold. In quality and size the flower 
show compared most favorably with all its predecessors. At- 
tendance was large. On the opening evening the Osterville 
Silver Band gave a concert and Mayor Dart and Mrs. Dart 
presented the awards. 

The show committees were: Robert F. Cross, general 
ehairman; Thomas Mulne, vice-chairman; John Banks, 
Charles H. Reid Jr., and Charles Griffin, plants and flowers ; 
Wilfred Wheeler, Alexander Bremner and John Tait, fruits 
and vegetables; Robert F. Cross Jr., and Edward Griffin, 
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commereial exhibits; C. H. Reid Jr., garden clubs; Carl 
Fraser, Eric Vendt and Lewis B. Robinson, junior depart- 
ment; Harry Lane, Lewis Lawrence, Thomas Milne, Alexan- 
der Bremner, Charles H. Reid and John Tait, executive com- 
mittee. 


Visits To Historic Houses 


Nine historic old homes were opened to visitors on Fri- 
day, August 18th, from 2 to 5 in the afternoon, in honor of 
Tercentenary week. Cards of introduction were issued at 
the Historical Rooms. The nine homes opened were: 

The Old Goodspeed Homestead, third house on the site— 
the first was built by Roger Goodspeed in 1653—now owned 
by Seapuit, Inc., and occupied by Wilham Clubb; the Cap- 
tain Seth Weeks home, built about 1800, now owned by 
Maurice Allen; the Captain Benajah West house, about 200 
years old, owned by Alcott N. Hallett; the John Cammett 
Home, probably built about 1790, owned by Mrs. W. L. 
Phelps; the Joseph Waite homestead, built between 1700- 
1730, owned by Ralph Cahoon; the Josiah Scudder house, 
built about 1840 by Mr. Scudder, now the dwelling and of- 
fice of Miss Harriett Alleman; the Isaac Ewer house, own- 
ed by Daniel Brothers, occupied by Frank Hansen; the Cap- 
tain Samuel Wiley homestead, built by Isaac Hodges about 
1800, now occupied by Charles Parker; and the Benjamin 
Crocker homestead, probably built by Mr. Crocker about 
1790, now the summer home of Richard Winfield. 

A group of Girl Scouts was on hand to conduct visitors to 
the houses which were opened. 


OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST 


During the Osterville week the following places were 
open daily to visitors: Crosby Boat Building & Storage Co., 
where an historical collection was on view, Chester Crosby’s 
Shop, the Joseph C. Crosby Company’s Cape Cod oyster 
house, Leonard’s Foundry and Machine Shop, a brass foun- 
dry, and the Public Library, which had a special exhibit 
prepared. 

The Committee which arranged the Osterville week in- 
cluded: Miss M. Genieve Leonard of the general Tercenten- 
ary Committee; Zenas Crocker, Jr., chairman of the Oster- 
ville Committee; Mrs. N. Hastings Allen, J. Milton Leonard, 
Miss Sarah H. Boult, Thomas Milne, Arthur Duffin, Freder- 
ick Wetherbee, Oliver C. Coffin and Mrs. J. Mott Hallowell. 
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Barnstable Village Week 


Barnstable village’s Tercentenary observance ran con- 
currently with the closing week of the Town celebration and 
thus the events of both were inter-related. The Barnstable 
week opened on Saturday afternoon, August 19th, with the 
dedication of the tablet to the Rev. John Lothrop, and the 
presentation of the beautiful historical pageant at Coggins 
Pond, of which detailed descriptions are set down elsewhere 
in this report. Just prior to the dedication of the Lothrop 
tablet, tribute was offered to the memory of Thomas Hinck- 
ley of Barnstable, one of the eminent governors of Plymouth 
Colony. The tribute was offered by the laying of a wreath 
on Governor Hineckley’s tomb in the Lothrop Hill Cemetery 
by Miss Miriam Hinckley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Howard Hinekley, and a direct descendant of Thomas 
Hinckley. The Barnstable village week continued on Sun- 
day with the united church service. 


UNION CHURCH TERCENTENARY SERVICE 


An united service of the East, West and South Churches 
of the original parish—the present Barnstable Unitarian, 
West Barnstable Congregational and Centerville Congrega- 
tional churches—was held in the Unitarian Church at 10 :45 
a.m., Sunday. Church bells were rung at 9 o’clock preced- 
ing the service, as the forefathers were first called to wor- 
ship each Sunday. The Rev. Donald Lothrop, pastor of the 
Community Church in Boston, was guest speaker at the 
service. The church was filled to capacity of about 200 per- 
sons. A foreword to the service by the Rev. Donald C. 
MeMillan stated: 

‘‘It is our pleasure and our privilege, in this summer of 
1939, to commemorate the gathering of the original church 
in Barnstable three hundred years ago. The several villages 
have been contributing, in their turn, their excellent ob- » 
servances of the Town’s Tercentenary ; now let us pay trib- 
ute to the Rev. John Lothrop and his faithful followers who 
vathered together to re-establish their Independent church 
in Earnstable in the Fall of 1639. 

‘““They were heroic people whose integrity was but 
strengthened by persecution in England and by hardships in 
the New World, to which they came that they might wor- 
ship as their conscience demanded. 
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‘“All through these three hundred years, the three chureh- 
es which grew out of the original church have sought to 
carry on the noble traditions and labors of their founders. 
They have striven to glorify God and serve all people, as 
the children of One Father. 

‘‘Our prayer is that these Tercentenary observances will 
bring us all more closely together in mutual love and serv- 
ice, in devotion to God and to those principles of true liberty 
and democracy which are our treasured heritage from the 
past, and our saving hope for the future. “Out of past cour- 
age, courage for today, and tomorrow.’ ”’ 

A brief resume of the order of service follows: 


Organ Prelude : i ; » Mrs W.OP Lovejoy, Jr 


Call to Worship . ; . The Rev. Donald C. McMillan, 
Pastor of the Barnstable Church 


Processional Hymn, Tune, “Old Hundredth” (No. 2, Hymn and Tune Book) 


Invocation : . The Rev. John A. Douglas, 
Reece i the Centerville and West Barnstable Churches 


(phe ord’ ssPrayer 


Chowelmeron, Blest Is The Lord” . . G. R. Woodward 
The Responsive Reading . ; 7 rom ae Bible—Mr. Douglas, Leader 
The Lesson and Prayer . ; . The Rev. Donald Lothrop, 
Pastor of the Community Church, Boston 
The Choir Anthem, “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring” . : . Bach 
The Announcement and Offertory 
Hymn : : : (Tune, St. Anne, No. 397, Hymn and Tune Book) 
The Sermon, “Discontent and Discovery” . : : Mr. Lothrop 
Recessional Hymn (Tune, Federal Street, No. 241, itera and Tune Book) 
Benediction. ; : ; . Mr. McMillan 


DEDICATION OF CoBB TABLET 


A granite tablet on the land where Elder Henry Cobb 
built a stone Fortification House in 1648 was dedicated at 
4:30 p.m. Monday, with Miss Dorothy Ann Woodall unveil- 
ing the tablet, Alfred Crocker making the introductions, 
and Richard Cobb delivering the dedicatory address. (See 
section on Memorial Tablets for Mr. Cobb’s address.) 


(OURS OF EUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Public buildings in Barnstable village were opened to vis- 
itors Monday afternoon from 2 to 5. Those buildings opened, 
where attendants were on hand to show visitors through, 
were: the Schoolhouse, the County Courthouse, the County 
Jail and House of Correction, and the several churches of 
the village. 
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Tours or Historic SITES 


Trips to interesting historic sites around Barnstable vil- 
lage were conducted by Henry C. Kittredge on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon. Many visitors enjoyed the tours. 
Mr. Kittredge poimted out and explained the significance of 
these sites: Sacrament Rock, Coggins Pond, locus of first 
tannery, Scudder’s Wharf, Old Jail on Jail Lane, Training 
Green at Rendezvous Lane, Old Courthouse, Freeman Hinek- 
ley shop at Pine Lane, John Munroe silver shop where first 
bank was quartered, site of salt works and Cobb’s wharf, 
site of Elder Cobb’s Fortification House, Blue-blind house 
where the stage coach stopped, Amos Otis house, Alvin 
Howes house which was a stop on the ‘‘underground rail- 
road’’ of slavery days, the grave of Ivanough, Mary Dunn’s 
road, the Gustavus F.. Swift place, the tannery at Keveney 
Lane, the Colonel John Gorham house. All these, and others 
in Barnstable village, were marked with signs during the 
village Tercentenary week. 


Visits To Historic Houses 


Historic old Barnstable homes were opened to the public 
Wednesday from 2 to 5 p.m. under auspices of the Barn- 
stable Woman’s Club. Cards of admission were issued free 
at the Woman’s Club by the committee in charge, of which 
Miss Mary K. Cobb was chairman. 

Homes opened included: the Paine house, owned by the 
Clagg heirs; the old Allyn (salt box) house; Miss Maude 
Baker’s home; the Mulberry cottage, now owned by Arthur 
Beale; the Allen Chase house, noted for its Lady of the 
Lake wallpaper; the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sydney T. 
Knott; Miss Mary K. Cobb’s home, with mementos of 
its builder, Daniel Davis; Sturgis Library, which ineorpor- 
ates the home of John Lothrop; the Crocker Tavern, now 
owned by the Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities; the cottages of Mrs. Herbert Jacquelin 
of New York, being the blue-blind house and the dwelling 
recently brought from Hanover; the home of Miss Irene 
Loring; and Dr. Gorham Bacon’s house, built by Captain 
John Gorham. 


Historic EXHIBIT 


Through the first three days of this week, an exhibition 
of old photographs, with many originals in addition to 
those collected by the Tercentenary Committee, was on 
view at the Woman’s Club, and many visitors enjoyed it. 
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Another exhibit of antiques from Barnstable homes was on 
display during the week in the window of the Bass River 
Savines Bank office, in Hyannis. 


DEDICATION OF JOHN GORHAM TABLET 


A bronze tablet on a natural boulder placed in the door- 
yard of the homestead of Captain John Gorham, now owned 
by Dr. Gorham Bacon, was dedicated at 4 p.m. Tuesday. 
Alfred Crocker made the introductions, Gorham Bacon 
Harper, Jr., did the unveiling, and Henry C. Kittredge de- 
livered the dedicatory address. (See section on Memorial 
Tablets for Mr. Kittredge’s address.) 


Mrs. Bruce K. Jerauld was chairman of the Committee 
which arranged events of the Barnstable village week. 
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Lawyers’ Day Program 


Many oF BARNSTABLE’S great men, more particularly 
James Otis, The Patriot, and Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, 
were lawyers. It seemed fitting to the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee that a special tribute to eminent members of the bar 
of our town should be paid during the summer. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, requested a special committee of the bar 
to arrange a suitable program. The special committee, com- 
prised of John D. W. Bodfish, chairman, Thomas Otis and 
Collen C. Campbell, arranged a most. appropriate and suc- 
cessful Lawyers’ Day Program, of which a full report fol- 
lows: 


LAWYERS’ DAY PROGRAM 
(Saturday, August 12th, at 2 Fav 
AT THE OLD SHAW HOMESTEAD IN WEST BARNSTABLE 


Hon. John D. W. Bodfish, Chairman, presiding; Hon. 
Collen C. Campbell and Hon. Thomas Otis with him intro- 
ducing the speakers. 


Address: “James Otis, Patriot,’ by Hon) Daniela & 
O’Connell, Justice of the Superior Court. 


Address: ‘‘Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice,” by Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, President Emeritus of Harvard University. 

Address: “Other Legal Lights of Barnstable,’ by Hon. 
Henry A. Ellis. 

Musical numbers by: Natalie Pedro, Mildred Syriala, 
Marion Waller and Marjorie Fisk, violins, and Jeannette 
Wirtanen, piano. 


LAWYERS’ DAY PROGRAM Siti 


The chairman, John D. W. Bodfish, opened the exercises 
by reciting Rudyard Kipling’s poem, ‘The Recessional,” 
which is as follows: 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine; 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart; 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Let we forget, lest we forget. 


Far-called our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo! All our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Ninevah and Tyre, 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


If drunk with sight of power we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the law, 

Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All vahant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thine merey on thy people, Lord. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR. BODFISH 
Three hundred years ago those of our ancestors who had 


then established their homes in this area, which lies be- 
tween Sandwich on the west and Yarmouth on the east — 
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and between Cape Cod Bay on the north and Nantucket 
Sound on the south, became a body corporate and a sub- 
division of the body politic under the name of the Town of 
Barnstable. 

The immediate basis of their form of government was the 
compact signed in the cabin of the Mayflower as she swung 
at anchor in Provincetown Harbor before any member of 
that company of Pilgrims set foot upon these shores. The 
essence of that compact was incorporated in the Massachu- 
setts Constitution which was adopted in 1783 and which is 
the oldest written instrument of its kind in effective oper- 
ation anywhere in the world today; and there it is framed 
in these words: ‘‘Government is instituted for the common 
good, for the protection, safety, prosperity and happiness 
of the people and not for the profit, honor or private in- 
terest of any one man, family or class of men.’’ 

Accordingly the voters were called together from time to 
time in Town Meeting to act upon matters duly set out in 
the warrant warning them to attend the Town Meeting. 
That was democracy in its simplest and purest form. The 
expansion of the colony, however, soon made it necessary 
to adopt a representative system for dealing with matters 
of general effect and not merely local to the several towns. 


Weaknesses developed in the representative system. Rep- 
resentatives frequently forgot pre-election promises. Some- 
times they failed to enact needed legislation. Sometimes they 
enacted legislation not in keeping with the common good. 
The people could do nothing about it except to wait for the 
next election when they could choose a different representa- 
tive who might in turn disappoint them again. 

The Massachusetts Constitution to which I have already 
referred contains these significant words: ‘‘All power re- 
siding originally in the people and being derived from them, 
the several magistrates and officers of government vested 
with authority, whether legislative, executive or judicial, are 
their substitutes and agents, and are at all times account- 
able to them.’’ But that same Constitution failed to make 
the necessary provision to give the people any direct con- 
trol over the acts and failure to act of the representatives 
in the legislative branch of the state government. That was 
left to be done by us who were members of the Massachu- 
setts Constitutional Convention in 1917, 1918 and 1919 in 
which I had the honor of representing this district. We 
adopted a resolution to amend the Constitution by provid- 
ing for direct corrective and supplementary legislation 
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Koes ae 
AT THE LAWYERS’ DAY PROGRAM—(Rear row, left to right), 
Thomas Otis, Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, John D. W. Bodfish, Judge Dan- 
tel T. O’Connell, Judge Collen C. Campbell, Henry A. Ellis. (Front row) 
—WNatalie Pedro, Mildred Syriala, Jeannette Wirtanen, Marion Waller 
and Marjorie Fisk. 


through initiative and referendum petitions and that resolu- 
tion was approved by the voters and is now a part of the 
fundamental law of the Commonwealth. It enables the vot- 
ers to initiate by petition legislation which their representa- 
tives may fail to introduce and it also enables them by ref- 
erendum petition to cause to be submitted to them for their 
approval or rejection legislative acts, the advisability of 
which may be questioned. Thus we have made our repre- 
sentative system truly representative leaving those elected 
to the legislative branch of our government with their def- 
inite work to do and giving the people the means of effee- 
tively supervising and controlling that work. 

I speak of this matter of representative government, its 
weaknesses and what we have done to correct them in the 
legislative branch of our state government to emphasize the 
more strongly the advantages of the direct legislative ac- 
tion in Town Meeting by all of the voters. 
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The Town Meeting form of government in the Town of 
Barnstable has never been impaired and all experience 
warns us against permitting it to be impaired in the future. 
Let the people of the Town of Barnstable be ever mindful 
of the blessings they enjoy and continue to freely assemble 
_ themselves in Town Meeting and there continue the free- 
dom of speech and action so essential to the maintenance 
of our free institutions. 

The common people of West Barnstable and the other 
villages of the town in each succeeding generation have 
made abundant contributions to the common good. Today, 
however, we meet to consider some of the more prominent 
personages of the legal profession of our community. It is 
fitting that we should do this for proudly do we assert that 
ours, to quote again from our Massachusetts Constitution, 
‘“is a government of laws and not of men.’’ The rise of these 
prominent ones has been facilitated by the qualities of those 
from among whom they have risen and they do not differ 
in the excellence of character but only in the extent of their 
achievements which make them more noticeable as stars 
which differ only from the others in brightness. 


The chairman then presented Collen C. Campbell, Justice 
of the Probate Court of Barnstable and president of the 
Barnstable County Bar Association, who, with well chosen 
words, presented Daniel T. O’Connell, Justice of the Super- 
ior Court of Massachusetts, who delivered the following ad- 
dress on James Otis, the Patriot. 


“JAMES OTIS, THE PATRIOT AND LAWYER’—AN ADDRESS BY 
JUSTICE DANIEL T. 0’CONNELL 


The three hundredth birthday of the Town of Barnstable 
would not be fittingly observed without the name of James 
Otis, its most outstanding son, being honored as it is by 
these exercises. 

It is one of the perplexing features of American history 
that Otis is so little known by the present generation, or 
the generations of Americans of the past century. While 
those who participated in the Revolution lived, Otis’ serv- 
ices were fresh in the memory of the people of that genera- 
tion, and their children, perhaps. The last outstanding ob- 
servance of Otis’ great part in creating the lberties and 
blessings the United States enjoys, and the far-flung in- 
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fluence it has exercised in the affairs of the world, was that 
related to the 200th birthday of the Town of Barnstable. 
Upon that oceasion, 100 years ago, John G. Palfrey, the his- 
torian, paid fitting tribute to Otis. Subsequently, the State 
recognized the debt due Otis by the painting of the Mural 
in the hall at the State House depicting Otis defying the 
might of England when he delivered his famous argument 
on the illegality of the Writs of Assistance. 

Here and there, as our existence as a Nation developed, 
Otis has been remembered by occasional reference in patrio- 
tic addresses. In 1917, a tablet was placed on a boulder at 
the site of the former Otis residence at West Barnstable. 
It was the eift of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Upon July 26th, 1930, the Barnstable County Bar Asso- 
ciation paid its tribute to Otis by holding exercises com- 
memorative of his life. The late Justice George A. Sander- 
son spoke for the Supreme Judicial Court, and it was my 
privilege to speak in behalf of the Superior Court. From 
that time to the present, I have indulged a love for more 
thorough study of early American history—and, in partic- 
ular,—the part Otis and his Massachusetts contemporaries 
played. The thought constantly running through my mind, 
as readiness were made, was: why has so little been written 
about Otis? And the conelusion is: historians have uninten- 
tionally overlooked the real worth of the subject. 

Harvard University, in January, 1937, issued a pamphlet 
entitled: ‘‘The Harvard Reading List in American History.’’ 
Its publication drew the attention of college faculties, the 
press, historical societies, scholars, students and others, like 
myself, to the announced fact that the study of American 
history had been glossed over to an extent that made neces- 
sary an awakening to the importance of making a fresh start 
in having the history of our Country, and its important 
chapters, more fully and correctly portrayed. I quote a sin- 
ole sentence: 


‘‘Unless citizens of a democracy are aware of the 

means by which their country has become what it 

is, the efforts and sacrifices that have been made in 

the past to secure liberty and opportunity for the 

present, they are apt to exchange their birthright 

for the proverbial mess of pottage.’’ 
The pamphlet is available to all who apply to the Publica- 
tions Office at Harvard. It contains a valuable list of books 
related to the development of our Nation that all true Amer- 
ieans should consult constantly for worthwhile reading. 
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Harvard, as always in great movements associated with 
the advance of our Country, has taken the lead. It is my 
sincere hope that, from the awakened interest in our past, 
will come a new life of James Otis which will embody all 
that is essential in making the present and future genera- 
tions realize the debt we owe to one who has deservedly 
been proclaimed: ‘‘Barnstable’s Greatest Son.’’ 

The ‘‘Life of Otis’’ by William Tudor, published in 1823, 
is a splendid work. All subsequent students of Otis have 
used Tudor’s volume, and one encounters repetition upon 
repetition when scanning through subsequent brief writings. 
Tudor did his work well, but there is yet much to be dis- 
closed and written. 

The life of John Marshall, the great Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, was the subject of many writ- 
ings, in the aggregate accepted as sufficient for all who 
sought to master the history of his services to America, but 
it was not until the late United States Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge wrote his monumental four-volume history of 
Marshall that Americans, and the world, obtained a true and 
comprehensive picture of Marshall in all his striking attri- 
butes of character and contributions to our well-being. 


It required the study, research, scholarship and applica- 
tion of a great, great grandnephew of James Otis to give us, 
in 1926, the inspiring history of the United States Supreme 
Court. A score or more of really good histories and writings 
of the Supreme Court were accepted as sufficient until 
Charles Warren turned his brillant mind to the subject. 
Charles Warren of Dedham, now a practicing lawyer at 
Washington, and former Assistant United States Attorney 
General, is a direct descendant of Merey Warren, sister of 
James Otis. Warren has scored many successes in a busy, 
useful life, yet the great outstanding service was his history 
of the Supreme Court. The Otis blood ‘‘told.’’ 


I entertain the hope that from this meeting will spring 
the effort of some writer of history to emulate Warren and 
Beveridge, and other historians too numerous for me to name 
specifically, and give to the world, and to the youth of Amer- 
ica in particular, a life of Otis that will place him where 
he belongs as one of the immortals of our Nation, and a fig- 
ure in the history of the world that rivals that of the great 
Nation-builders of all time. 

It is not possible, within the reasonable limit of time 
allowed for an address upon an occasion such as we today 
participate in, to cover even briefly the more important de- 
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tails of the life of Otis. To the student of Otis’ services to 
his Country, and I count myself such a student, there are so 
many chapters of fascinating interest that the temptation 
is great to enter into fields of comment contributing to de- 
tail requiring extended time to set forth. To those who 
would follow into these details, I recommend the reading 
of Tudor’s volume, available in the State Library, in your 
own Town Library, or in any worthwhile publie library. 

I am influenced by my studies to draw attention to con- 
siderations related to Otis which I am of the opinion hereto- 
fore have not been emphasized by those who have written of, 
or delivered addresses upon, the patriotic services of Otis. 
Largely, Otis is viewed as the Patriot-Orator who, by a sin- 
ele speech in a Courtroom inflamed the Colonists in 1760 to 
the beginning of the struggle that ended in Independence. 

Great figures in history who have struggled against the 
power of might are made to suffer by calumny, misrepre- 
sentations and bitterness of feeling. Otis is a striking ex- 
ample. When he decided, at the age of thirty-six, to resign 
as Advocate General for the Crown, and engage as counsel 
for the protesting Colonists, it became the studied purposes 
of the Crown’s official representatives and the Tory support- 
ers, so-called,—to belittle him and weaken his influence. 

Why was this so? Why did a comparatively young law- 
yer draw such attention? Otis was not of ordinary mould. 
There were lawyers more distinguished for their legal tal- 
ents, based largely upon their seniority in age and practice. 
One Courtroom argument, even though called a speech, 
does not give to a lawyer the success and undying fame and 
glory that Otis won. 

Strictly speaking, he should always be referred to as 
James Otis, Jr. The father, James Otis, Sr., was a man of un- 
usual talents, sufficient to stamp him as a distinguished fig- 
ure in Colonial history, based wholly upon his own services, 
and apart from those of the son. James Otis, Sr., was Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas; and, prior to eleva- 
tion to that high judicial office, was Judge of Probate for 
Barnstable County. Were it not for the grasping ambition 
of Hutchinson, then Lieutenant-Governor and holder of 
other offices, Otis, Sr., would have been Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court, the then highest Court of the Colony, an 
honor which, seventy years later, came to another Barnsta- 
ble lawyer, Lemuel Shaw, whose services to Massachusetts 
are today honored by the address of President Emeritus 
Lowell. 
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Hutchinson was not trained in the law. He sought to com- 
bine the executive and the Judicial departments of govern- 
ment, so far as the final authority could find expression in 
one and the same mind; therefore, he continued holding the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor and succeeded to the Govern- 
ship. Hutchinson flagrantly disregarded the proprieties of 
Judicial deceney, and held the Chief Justiceship which he 
had more or less ruthlessly by arrogant political means tak- 
en away from James Otis, Sr. It is worthy of comment that, 
in 1783, when the Massachusetts Constitution was adopted, 
it was provided that there should be a complete separation 
of the powers of the Executive and Judiciary, as well as 
the Legislative. 

John Otis, the grandfather of James Otis, Jr., was, also, 
a Judge, presiding over the Probate Court of Barnstable 
County. John Otis was Colonel of the Muilitia,—as was his 
son, James Otis, Sr. Both father and grandfather held other 
high honors in the community, and each was a leader of the 
people of Barnstable County. Both gave active manifesta- 
iton of the foreeful spirit that actuated James, Jr., and 
brought him to the decision that the Crown authorities must 
be resisted, else all essential liberties of the Colonists would 
be jeopardized. 

James Otis, Sr., 1s deserving of a special address, and even 
a monument. His memory has too long been neglected. The 
patriotic services rendered by him began years ahead of 
those of his son, and paralleled those of the son. He died in 
1778. While the son represented Boston in the Colonial Legis- 
lature, the father represented Barnstable. For five succes- 
Sive years the father was elected by the Legislature to the 
Governor’s Couneil, the highest office the Legislature could 
vote. But he was not allowed to serve, the Governor exercis- 
ing the then existing right of veto. Later, public sentiment 
foreed Hutchinson to accept Judge Otis. 


James was not the only child of Judge Otis to attain dis- 
tinction. There were thirteen children. Joseph, the second 
son, became a Brigadier-General in the County Militia, and 
fought with the Revolutionary forces. Samuel Al!yne, the 
youngest son, for his patriotic services, became the first See- 
retary of the United State Senate. From him descends the 
line of Otises more closely associated with the name of Har- 
rison Gray Otis of Federalist fame. 

But, next to James, Jr., in distinction came his sister, 
Mercy. This daughter of Judge Otis married James Warren 
of Plymouth: Warren became a General of the Revolution- 
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ary Army, and with his able wife, Merey Otis Warren, col- 
laborated with Samuel Adams in organizing the Committees 
of Correspondence. These Committees made the independ- 
ence of the Colonies possible. To those who would like to 
pursue a thorough study into the groundwork laid by the 
Committees of Correspondence in organizing the patriots of 
the Colonies into a body that supported Washington un- 
reservedly to the end of the War, I recommend the reading 
of the Life of Samuel Adams by J. C. Miller, formerly a pro- 
fessor of Harvard University. General James Warren always 
eredited his wife with continued inspiration for the part he 
played. Warren was more than an Army General; he was an 
outstanding figure in all of the more important Revolution- 
ary activities, and the intimate of Washington. 

Merey Otis Warren wrote one of the earliest histories of 
the Revolution. She was the intimate friend of Abigail 
Adams and John Adams. Her correspondence, carried on 
for years with John Adams, and generously referred to in 
the writings of the second President of the Nation, clearly 
establish that the sister of James Otis, Jr., was one of the 
most remarkable women,—if not the most remarkable,—of 
the Revolutionary period. She died October 19, 1814. The 
small volume written by Ahce Brown and published in 1896 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, should be read by all who would 
know well the contribution to our Nation-building by a 
woman. Her brother, as previously stated, is referred to as 
‘‘Barnstable’s Greatest Son.”’ 

Of Mercy Otis Warren, it can just as truly be said she 
was ‘‘Barnstable’s Greatest Daughter.”’ 

The father of James Otis continues to be referred to as 
‘“Colonel’’ James Otis. I cannot understand why he is never 
referred to as ‘‘Judge’’ Otis. I also am at a loss to under- 
stand why so little has been written of him. It has been said, 
and truly so, that the life of the father was overshadowed 
by the glory attained by the son. Admittedly, such is the 
fact. It is not, however, a sufficient excuse for allowing the 
memory of the father’s services to be but a passing refer- 
ence, whenever the son is honored by addresses or writings. 


I wish time permitted to cover with reasonable detail a 
comprehensive sketch of the life of Judge Otis. It offers op- 
portunity for exhaustive study and treatment. I entertain 
the hope of finding time to further pursue my studies re- 
lating to the Otis family and write or speak directly of this 
remarkable man. How many early American familes can be 
counted upon to match the family he fathered. James, Jr., 
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the lawyer-patriot; Joseph, the General; Mercy, the extra- 
ordinary daughter; Samuel, the soldier and statesman. My 
studies have not yet brought me to the point where I can 
speak authoritatively of the lives of the other nine children. 
It is, as I remarked previously, a strange feature as applica- 
ble to this great family, that so little has been written; and 
such as is to be found is in more or less fragmentary and 
detached form. 

The son of James Otis, Jr., inspired by the teachings of 
his grandfather, and stricken father, was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary Army and died on an English prison ship. 
The patriot father’s health and mind had broken before the 
War started. His son kept the faith. I am sure the roster 
rolls of those who enlisted from Massachusetts will find the 
names of every grandson of Judge Otis, old enough to fight ; 
and, also, that the granddaughters followed in the footsteps 
of their parents, in exhibiting true Otis spirit and patriot- 
ism. 

May I repeat two prior assertions: . 

(1) James Otis, Jr., was Barnstable’s greatest son. 

(2) Merey Otis Warren was Barnstable’s greatest daugh- 
Ler, 

And add the following: 

(3) The Otis family was Barnstable’s greatest family. 

When the hfe of Mercy Otis Warren is studied, the study 
should embrace the life of her mother, and the part she 
played standing shoulder-to-shoulder with her husband in 
his work, and the development of the minds of the remark- 
able family of children. One can find very little printed 
reference to her, other than she was a member of the Allyne 
family of Plymouth, a noted family of the Colony. The moth- 
er of James Otis must have been a woman of most exception- 
al and unusual mental fibre, well matching the gifts of her 
husband. I hope a future historian will suitably and justly 
honor her memory, as we today honor that of her son. 

Thus far, I have perhaps digressed too far from the life 
and services of James Otis, ‘‘The Patriot,’’ in referring at 
some length to his father, his sister, his brothers, his broth- 
er-in-law, and the Otis family in general. For such a course 
of treatment, I offer this explanation. History discloses that 
English statesmen, and historians, so-called, and those 
charged with England’s foreign policies, have consistently 
pursued a policy of attempting to break down the force and 
influence of those challenging her policies and acts. This has 
been done by creating a belief that the particular champion 
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of popular rights, at the time in question, was actuated by 
unworthy motives, was a clever demagogue, was a disap- 
pointed seeker of Governmental favor, overambitious, and 
any one of a score or more of motives or causes calculated 
to alienate good will, respect, or justification. 


Otis did not escape the attacks. Much as I dislike to say 
so, the belief I acquired from my readings and studies in 
school days was centered upon three main conclusions per- 
taining to Otis, namely: (1) That, by an ‘‘inspired’”’ effort, 
he made an extraordinarily popular speech in attacking the 
right of the Crown to enforce the Writs of Assistance; (2) 
that he was a firebrand politician of the Colonial period who 
was aggrieved because his father failed to get a good posi- 
tion, the Chief Justiceship of the highest Court of the Prov- 
ince; and (3) that he was half-crazy at the time, as proved 
by the fact that nine years later his mind became deranged 
and continued so for the balance of his hfe. That breaking 
down of the mind was caused by the vicious assault by 
Robinson, a Crown sympathizer. Is it any wonder that the 
mind of the great patriot, overburdened by the volume of 
mental labor he shouldered, should weaken, following the 
serious head injuries the supporter of the Crown inflicted. 

The assault was in 1769. Prior to that time his mind was 
normal. Admittedly, it weakened thereafter. Indisputably, 
his mind in 1760, and for the nine years following, was one 
of the strongest in the Colony. 


Many historians, and writers who have dealt with the 
life of Otis,—as well as teachers who have had occasion to 
treat of the part in the struggle for independence of the Col- 
onies played by Otis,—have with substantial unanimity 
carelessly accepted the false statements, inferences and inu- 
endoes. Whenever there have been any references to the 
background and family of Otis, they have been meagre and 
of insufficient force to establish in the minds of students of 
history what a towering mind Otis possessed, and the 
strength of the family which gave him to America. I have 
thought it fitting that here in Barnstable where he was born, 
and where the memory of his services should always be 
kept fresh and green, there should be a firm challenge to a 
continuation of the unjust and false beliefs to which I have 
referred. 

I cannot spare the time in this address to take up in de- 
tail the part Otis played from his admission to the Bar in 
1745 to his death in 1783. An examination and analysis of 
his acts, court-room arguments, public addresses and speech- 
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es before the Colonial Legislature, and correspondence on 
the great issues of the period, would require considerable 
space and time to deal with adequately. To hurriedly sketch 
them would accomplish no useful result. For those who wish 
to review a splendid summary, I suggest a purchase of 
the Tercentenary historical volume of ‘‘Barnstable,’’ edited 
by Donald G. Trayser, one of your townsmen and editor 
of the ‘‘ Barnstable Patriot.’’ It is but recently off the press. 
All of the chapters are well worth reading, but in particular 
I urge that you read the chapter devoted to Otis. It is com- 
prehensive in detail, and authoritative. 

James Otis was one of the best educated men of his time. 
Born February 5, 1724, he entered Harvard College in June, 
1739, at the age of fifteen, and was graduated in 1743 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Three years later, he was 
awarded the degree of Master of Arts. From his graduation 
in 1743, until 1745, when he began the study of law under 
the noted Jeremiah Gridley, he continued advanced studies 
in history and what we now term the seience of government. 
He familiarized himself with all the then existent books on 
the administration of government. While with Gridley, the 
special studies were further pursued. 

The true test of the workings of his mind in respect to 
knowledge of fundamental law is found in the letter written 
to his father just prior to his argument on the Writs of As- 
sistance. The father had wished advice from the son, James, 
in relation to the younger brother, Samuel Allyne, taking up 
the study of law. It is a letter that should be read by all 
youths who study law. It discloses how well grounded 
James was in the law, and the seriousness of his mind. I 
quote but a single sentence: 

‘‘A lawyer ought never to be without a volume of natural 
or pubhe law, or moral philosophy, on his table, or in his 
pocket.’ 

The sentence pictures the mind that, a few months later, 
challenged the might of the English Parliament. 

There appears to be a common error on the part of those 
who hurriedly review the Revolutionary period in acquiring 
the view that those who fought the War and played import- 
ant parts in the earlier steps leading up to warfare were of 
the soldier-fighting type. It is true that about all of those 
men of fighting age did fight when the time for fighting be- 
gan, as did Mercy Otis’ husband. The equally important 
fact is overlooked that practically all the real leaders in the 
Massachusetts activities of the pre-Revolutionary period 
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were men of exceptional educational background. Such 
were John Adams, Sam Adams, James Sullivan and their 
associates and correspondents. They were fortified with in- 
timate knowledge of history and the development of law 
and the workings of law. The English Parliamentarians ap- 
parently believed the Colonists were too far removed from 
Huropean civilization and knowledge of law to challenge 
any conclusion of law stated by English lawyers or states- 
men. 


Otis’ knowledge of law was thorough and sound. As I 
pointed out in my address on Otis before the Barnstable Bar 
Association in 1930, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield was the 
legal force behind the English position. We are told so fre- 
quently that it becomes accepted almost as a fact that 
George III provoked and carried on the War. I recall when, 
as a school-boy, I studied of the Revolutionary period, how 
we children hated the name and memory of George ILI. But, 
as I grew older and studied history and government in its 
advanced state, and then studied law, I began to realize— 
what, of course, is the indisputable fact,—that the King of 
England is but a symbol of authority, and the real authority 
vests in Parliament and the Ministers who represent the 
controlling political party. The King must do as they say. 

It is quite true all is done in the King’s name, but without 
the direction or assent of Parliament his authority and the 
binding force of the use of his name is nil. Just throw your 
minds back a year or two when Parliament compelled a 
King to abdicate when he proposed to exercise the human 
right to marry an American woman of his own choice. 

Lately, we are being cleverly told: ‘‘Oh, George III was 
insane.’’ That is intended, apparently, to remove the hos- 
tility of America to any proposed closer relationship with 
England. But it was not George III who devised the Writs 
of Assistance, the Stamp Taxes and other parliamentary 
restrictions of liberty. It was not George III who, for years, 
resisted the demand of the Colonists that there could not 
rightfully be ‘‘taxation without representation.’’ It was 
not George III who combined the executive and judicial by 
making Hutchinson Chief Justice of the highest Court, so 
that the Court would rule as legal anything Parliament de- 
creed. 

Lord Mansfield is ever referred to, even by Americans, 
as the ‘‘Greatest Chief Justice England ever had.’’ Grant 
that to be so, nevertheless it was Mansfield who directed the 
English legal minds in proclaiming Parhament could do as 
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it saw fit, and the Colonists could not legally resist or dis- 
pute the authority of Parliament to legislate for the Colonies 
on all matters of Parliamentary concern, Kor my authority 
for the foregoing assertion, | refer those who question its 
correetness to Campbell’s ‘Lives of the Chief Justices of 
Kneland’? and, particularly, the ‘‘ Life of Lord Mansfield.’’ 

It was Otis who, with his superb mind, his deep reason- 
ing, his knowledge of history and the science of govern- 
ment, his thoroughness in authorities to support his views, 
that brought Mansfield and the English parliament to a final 
realization of the erroneous view of law,—even though it 
Was never admitted, formally, 

The address of Otis was not a political speech as some 
characterize it. Neither was it an inspired effort, born of 
the oeeasion, It was a carefully prepared legal argument 
delivered before the highest Court of the Colony. The frag- 
ments of the argument which have come down to us indicate 
careful preparation, Otis was but thirty-six years old. Pitted 
against him was Gridley, the acknowledged leader of the 
Bar, and in whose office Otis had studied law, Hutehinson 
presided as Clnet Justice. Otis spoke for several hours. It 
is unfortunate, court stenographie reporting was not then 
in existence, From John Adams’ meagre notes, and extraor- 
dinary memory, We derive the only authoritative report of 
the argument. It was Adams who wrote: ‘‘l do say, in the 
most solemn manner, that Mr, Otis’ oration against Writs 
of Assistance breathed into this Nation the breath of life.’’ 

Otis, it will be seen, was not unprepared for the struggle 
in whieh he engaged. 

Llis is not an instance of a son, alone and single-handed, 
springing trom obscurity and an every-day sort of family, 
into undying fame by a single oratorical effort followed by 
polttical demagoguery, as the Tory sympathizers sought to 
establish, 

John Adams always gave to James Otis and his brothers 
and sisters a measure of credit for the part the Otis family 
played in achieving independence that stamped the Otis fam- 
ily as one of the really outstanding American families. 

We today seek to honor the great son of a great family. 
The lawyers of Barnstable County are to be congratulated 
for choosing as their contribution to the observanee of the 
Tereentenary of the Town,—exercises commemorating Otis, 
Shaw and other notable figures in the legal history of the 
Town of Barnstable and the County of Barnstable. The part 
assigned me was to speak of Otis. This I have done—not as 
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fully as the subject warrants, yet possibly at greater length 
than addresses on a crowded program should be. 

We, of the law, should not stop with this effort to perpetu- 
ate the love and veneration of Otis, the lawyer, and the law- 
giver. The tablet on the boulder marking the spot where 
Otis was born is not sufficient recognition of the debt we 
owe. The State should purchase back the property and 
make it a plot of ground with memories as hallowed as Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, Dorchester Heights, Plymouth Rock, 
or even Mt. Vernon. 

No longer should the ground be given over to the sale of 
toys, as it is now. The passerby today does not know it is 
the birthplace of one of the Nation’s greatest patriots un- 
less the swift-passing autoist, seeing a tablet on a rock, 
stops to read the small lettering. I am sure the purchase 
price would be small. The Otis homestead is gone, but it can 
be reproduced. 

Williamsburg, Virginia. is today attracting hundreds of 
thousands of visitors annually, simply because the vision of 
a few men made possible the restoration of old historic edi- 
fices. Why cannot we of the Bar of Massachusetts start a 
movement to restore the Otis property? It can be done. It 
should be done. Let the Barnstable Bar Association lead 
the movement. Perhaps | can qualify as a member perforce 
of having presided at two terms of Court for this County. 
And, if 1 cannot, then I know you would allow me to help. 
Ask your representatives to the Massachusetts Legislature 
to aid in recognizing the great services rendered by one 
who was the most notable member the Colonial] Legislature 
ever enrolled. and whose voice was heard not only in the 
Legislative hall, but echoed throughout the world, and has 
continued to reverberate down through the years which 
have passed. 

Ask your representatives in the Congress of the United 
States to join in appreciation for what Otis did in making 
an independent Congress possible. Ask the Judiciary. both 
State and Federal. to join in tribute to one who proved him- 
self one of the really great lawyers of all time. Ask the peo- 
ple of the State and Nation to join you, the people of Barn- 
stable. in making the recognition of Otis as a citizen, law- 
yer, statesman and patriot so universal that all will know 
of his worth. 

The remains of Otis are now interred in the Granary Bur- 
jal Ground at Boston. I have observed that, though the tab- 
let on the gravestone is but a scant ten feet from Tremont 
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street, not one in a thousand who pass, and thousands pass 
it daily, ever stop to do reverence to the great man who is 
buried there. 

Mt. Vernon has been made a national shrine by those who 
wish to visit the tomb of Washington. It attracts thous- 
ands every week. My first visit to Mt. Vernon was forty 
years ago; my last, of several visits, was last Spring when 
I took my school-girl daughter to the resting-place of Wash- 
ington that she might the better comprehend all that Wash- 
ington did to make the United States of America possible. 
In those forty years, Mt. Vernon has been changed by im- 
provement of the grounds and creation of facilities for en- 
couraging visits by the public. 

Thousands upon thousands visit Cape Cod annually. Why 
is it not our duty to honor Otis in some measure similar to 
that accorded Washington? Otis was not Washington. 
Washington justly is called ‘‘the father of his country,’’ but 
Otis, as John Adams said: ‘‘Breathed into the Nation the 
breath of lfe.’’ 


It is a bold suggestion to make, yet I make it: bring the 
remains of James Otis to his native Barnstable. Place them 
in the ground already hallowed by his birth at the spot eall- 
ed the ‘‘Great Marshes.’’ Build for this perpetual resting- 
place a suitable monument. Make the grounds, as Mt. Ver- 
non has been made, even though in smaller seale, a shrine 
where all who live on Cape Cod, or visit Cape Cod, will real- 
ize What James Otis did to make America free. 

If we can accomplish that, then those who have partici- 
pated in observing the 300th birthday of the Town of Barn- 
stable will have fittingly honored the memory of its ‘‘Great- 
estesons 4 


The chairman next introduced Thomas Otis, Special Jus- 
tice of the First District Court of Barnstable, who spoke 
as follows in presenting Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president- 
emeritus of Harvard University: 


I feel that a great honor has been conferred upon me by 
Mr. Bodfish, the chairman of this Lawyers’ Day event, in 
asking me to introduce to you the gentleman and scholar 
who will next address you. To me it seems that most of us 
are well acquainted with him, he having been our honored 
summer neighbor in Cotuit for many, many years. It seems 
only fitting that he should give us a brief resume of the life 
of Lemuel Shaw, one of Barnstable’s greatest sons, who pre- 
sided over the destinies of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
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as Chief Justice from 18380 to 1860 and who eraduated from 
a world famous institution of learning, over which the next 
speaker presided for many vears. It gives me great pleasure 
to introduce to you A. Lawrence Lowell, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University. 


“CHIEF JUSTICE LEMUEL SHAW’’—AN ADDRESS BY DR. A. 
LAWRENCE LOWELL 


Here, almost within the sound of the human voice from 
the church where his father preached, Lemuel Shaw was 
born on January 9, 1781. It was a period of stress: for the 
decisive victory—the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
—that brought peace and the admission of defeat by Great 
Britain did not come until October of that year. By that 
peace our fathers achieved independence: it remained for 
them to create a nation and make it work. In the first of 
these great tasks Shaw was far too young to take part, and 
in fact for a man of his energy and public spirit he seems 
to have shown singularly little interest in the national pol- 
itics of his time. He never held a national office or endeavor- 
ed to get one; and, in spite of his manifold labors for the 
City of Boston and the Commonwealth, had he died at the 
ave of forty-nine his services would have passed into com- 
parative oblivion. 

Not that they deserved to do so, for he was helping to 
solve the second task, that of making the government of the 
erowing country work; and it is a mistake to suppose that 
the most conspicuous figures in a nation’s history are al- 
ways the greatest benefactors, or the most sensational events 
the most important. The building up of the cells of the com- 
munity’s life upon a large and enduring plane may be of 
inestimable value; and this is what Shaw did so far as, and 
perhaps more than, he could well afford if we consider his 
need of supporting himself by his law practice. In his own 
‘apologia pro vita sua,’ if I may eall it so, to the Suffolk 
Bar when he became Chief Justice in 1830 he said: 

‘‘I commenced the practice of law in this city in the 
autumn of 1804, and have ever since resided here. I was a 
member of the House of Representatives from 1811 to 1815, 
again in 1819, in the convention for amending the Constitu- 
tion in 1820, and in the Senate of 1821-22, again in the House 
of Representatives in 1829. I was of the Committee of the 
town who framed the plan of City Government, drew up 
the report and the act of incorporators. I have held several 
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elective offices under both the town and city government’’ 
and it may be added, as he did not say, that he was a force 
wherever he took a part. 


His practice, never very large, was moderate in all his 
earlier life, but seems to have increased enough during his 
last ten years at the bar for him to say later that he had 
given up half his income to take his seat on the bench. With 
this and his manifold, though rather miscellaneous, useful- 
ness to his city and his state he seems to have been content, 
for he had no strong personal ambition or exalted opinion 
of his own talents. Therefore, when on the death of Chief 
Justice Parker, in the summer of 1830, Governor Lincoln 
offered to appoint him to the vacant place, he wrote a list 
of reasons for accepting or declining the position neither of 
which showed any conception of the contributions he was 
destined to make to American jurisprudence. After a brief 
consideration of the pros and cons he declined the offer, and 
it was only at the personal urging of Daniel Webster that 
he was prevailed upon to change his mind and accept. 


At that time the State courts were—relatively to the Fed- 
eral ones—more important than they are today. The Four- 
teenth Amendment had not given the latter the supervision 
of state legislation they have since possessed: corporations 
have enormously increased, and the doctrine that they may 
be sued in a federal court by citizens of States other than 
the one where they are chartered has opened another door. 
So has the vast extension of interstate, as compared with 
local, business, not to mention the enlargement of federal 
legislation by other constitutional amendments, and there- 
fore of the jurisdiction of the courts thereunder. 


Moreover, at the time of his appointment commercial 
activity within the States themselves had been increasing ; 
commerce and manufactures had been developing; and the 
Common Law of England, acquired by the early settlers by 
an unconscious process of inheritance, was somewhat primi- 
tive in form in this country, needing to be readjusted to 
wants of more modern communities, and especially to the 
rising industrial age. Nor must it be forgotten that much of 
this growing jurisprudence was new to all the States—to 
those just admitted it was nascent—and hence they all fol- 
lowed readily wise decisions made in other State courts. It 
is noteworthy also that in those days the making of law was 
more in the domain of the courts than it is now, and the 
regulation of details was less a function of the legislature. 
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Not that he was fully aware of it, but here lay the oppor- 
tunity of Shaw. 

To paraphrase the description of his work given by our 
neighbor, Professor Beale (Great American Lawyers: Lem- 
uel Shaw, by Professor Joseph Henry Beale, Jr.), his great 
work was the adaptation of law to the changes that took 
place in his time, such as the coming of railroads, public 
service corporations and industrial combinations. Here his 
perception and reasoning on the adjustment of public utility 
and personal rights was not, indeed, infallible; no one’s ever 
ean be, but it was amazingly shrewd, logical and far-sighted ; 
and as such his decisions were largely followed in other 
courts. Few, if any, judges in a State court, as distinguished 
from those in the federal courts, have had an influence com- 
parable with his in the formation of American law; and 
therefore he stands preeminent among them as the great 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts. 

To say of a judge that he is fearless is lke saying the 
same thing of a military officer. It is merely saying that he 
is fit for his position. To be above the gusts of popular pas- 
sion, to be undismayed by criticism of judgments that he 
knows to be right, is a mark of an upright judge; and this 
Shaw showed abundantly in the trial of the men who burned 
the convent in Charlestown, and in the fugitive slave cases. 
Nor, in the long run, did his action impair the veneration 
either of the bar or the public for his wisdom or greatness. 

Large as was his impression upon the growth of American 
law, it may be doubted whether Shaw ever regarded him- 
self as a jurist. Unlike his great contemporary Story he 
never wrote law books, nor did he turn every opinion into a 
legal treatise. If a question was novel he discussed it so 
thoroughly that his decision became a monument; but if it 
was simply an application of an established principle to 
particular facts he said so, and let it go at that. 

Probably he never appreciated how far-reaching the in- 
fluence of his opinions would be. He decided each ease as 
it arose, with a view to the law of his own Commonwealth, 
not, it would seem, thinking much of his own fame. May it 
not be said of him, as of another law-giver, that he wist not 
that his face shone? 


Following the address by Dr. Lowell, the chairman pre- 
sented Henry A. Ellis who spoke concerning other legal 
lights of the Town of Barnstable. 
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“OTHER LecaL Licuts oF BARNSTABLE’—AN ADDRESS 
By Henry A. ELLIS 


I am wondering who chose that subject. I did not. Why 
should a lawyer be spoken of as a legal hght. We do not 
speak of medical lights, or theological lights. But legal 
lights is a common term among us, and perhaps we might 
well thus designate some of the members of the Bar. I shall 
not here attempt to glorify our profession by showing in 
what manner we have shed our lights in the dark places 
of our national life, but no one can read the decision of 
Marshall, Shaw or Story but will feel that they do illumin- 
ate an obscure and dark situation with a penetrating hght, 
so that lesser minds can plainly see what les therein. 

Astromers classify the stars in relation to the hight that 
we get from them. In that classification they speak of stars 
of the first magnitude, stars of the second magnitude and 
so on. The subject assigned to me is ‘‘ The Other Legal Lights 
of Barnstable.’’ The two stars of the first magnitude in the 
legal firmament of the town Otis and Shaw have been ably 
portrayed by other stars of the first magnitude. And it is 
entirely fitting and proper that the lesser lights of our town 
should in a brief way be brought to your attention by me 
who have probably known many of the lesser lights. 

We may justly claim for the Bar of Barnstable other 
lights in all the various magnitudes of the astronomers elass- 
ification. I do not intend and it would be impossible to class- 
ify the other lawyers in our town, but I presume that by a 
common consent the next two lawyers of state wide promi- 
nence are Marston and Scudder. 

West Barnstable has the credit of producing Shaw and 
Otis; another little village in the town produced two great 
lawyers. The little village of Marstons Mills was the birth- 
place of Nymphas Marston and his son, George Marston. 
Nymphas Marston was born in 1788, graduated from Har- 
vard in 1807. He was County Attorney from 1816 to 1829, 
a member of the Constitutional Convention in 1820, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Senate 1826, 1827, 1828. In 1829 
he became Judge of Probate and held that office until 1854. 


Nymphas Marston was succeeded as Judge of Probate 
by his son, George Marston. George Marston had previous- 
ly served in the legislature and had been Register of Pro- 
bate for two years. He resigned as Judge of Probate and 
moved to New Bedford. He became District Attorney in 
1859 and held that office until he was elected Attorney Gen- 
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eral of the Commonwealth in 1878 which office he held for 
four years. He only lived about a year after leaving the 
Attorney General office. He was on one side of nearly every 
case of importance in southeastern Massachusetts, and was 
held to be the leading advocate before a jury in the Com- 
monwealti. At the time of his death in 1883 at a memorial 
service held in the Superior Court at New Bedford, Mr. 
Justice Pitman said, ‘‘A few generations ago there were men 
of the first rank in all the learned professions scattered all 
through the small towns of New England, but of late years 
the process of absorption by our great cities has been going 
on rapidly and I cannot recall a place as small in popula- 
tion as Barnstable which held in it a lawyer of Mr. Mars- 
ton’s reputation at the time of his removal.’’ Judge Pitman 
ealled attention to the fact that leadership of the Massachu- 
setts Bar generally in fact and theory went with the office 
of Attorney General, a fact which has not always held good 
in recent years. 

The other family name prominent in legal circles that 
originated in our town was the Scudder family. Zeno Seud- 
der was born in 1807. He sought at first to prepare himself 
for a mereantile career but an unfortunate accident made 
him a partial cripple. He then thoroughly prepared himself 
for the practice of medicine, but then decided that his phy- 
sical disability would not allow him to practice that pro- 
fession and he studied law and was admitted to the Bar in 
1876. He first began his practice in Falmouth but soon re- 
turned to Barnstable. In 1846 we find him President of the 
Massachusetts Senate and was soon after elected to Con- 
gress. An early death cut short a promising career in Con- 
2Tess. 

Henry Scudder whose classic features reproduced in mar- 
ble have for many years decorated our Superior Court 
Room was the only lawyer born in this town who has been 
a member of our Superior Court. Judge Joseph Walsh born 
in the neighboring town of Falmouth had an office in Hy- 
annis for a short time before he went to Congress. Judge 
Seudder at the time of his appointment was a practicing 
lawyer in Boston. He was particularly noted as an eloquent 
speaker, and was called on for formal addresses all over 
the Commonwealth. 

I do not intend to make a complete list of all the lawyers 
that have practiced in Barnstable or that were born in 
Barnstable and practiced elsewhere. It is sometimes diffi- 
eult to tell by the records whether some men who held 
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offices that require a legal education were lawyers or not. 
Many of our early judges had no legal education. Many 
of our Registers of Probate were not lawyers. There has 
come to my attention recently some of the correspondence 
of Abner Davis of Barnstable, who was a Register of Pro- 
bate, and apparently he was at the same time collector of 
Internal Revenue and Deputy U. S. Marshal, and some- 
times Clerk of the Superior Court. There appears among 
his letters a very warm appreciation of his abilities written 
by Chief Justice Shaw to whom his resignation as Clerk of 
Court was addressed. 


A very successful lawyer and politician of the period im- 
mediately preceding the Civil War was Benj. Hallett born 
in this town, a friend of and often associated with Webster 
in important litigation and a sort of power behind many 
political thrones. 


Probably the first lawyer to practice in Barnstable was 
Gov. Thomas Hinckley. We eannot ascertain exactly what 
his legal training was but his work shows that he had a 
very considerable legal training and a very decided legal 
ability. 

It is not my purpose to dwell here on the lawyers now 
living and working among us. Perhaps when Barnstable 
celebrates her 400th anniversary, some of these young men 
who have recently come to the Bar may have attained a 
position of a legal light of the first magnitude. Some of us 
are getting old and it is altogether fitting and proper that 
I should speak a word about the senior member of the Bar 
in our town. Charles C. Paine, Town Counsel, sometime 
member of the Harbor and Land Commission for the Com- 
monwealth, and a Special Justice of the First District Court, 
a learned, scholarly lawyer whose knowledge of the law 
of Municipal Corporation and of Real Property is excelled 
by none in the Commonwealth, a lawyer whose wide re- 
search in the field of Colonial History and Law has made 
him a prominent authority in those fields. He still carries 
on with a fine appreciation of the glories of our early his- 
tory and a reverence for those who made that history which 
includes his ancestor, Robert Treat Paine, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


I might dwell with profit on John Bodfish whose family 
in Barnstable is almost as old as the Great Marshes. A man 
who under the greatest handicap stands out as a repre- 
sentative of that indomitable courage of his ancient line of 
Cape Codders. He has been commissioner for the Blind of 
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the State of Delaware, on the Board governing the wel- 
fare and industrial work for the blind in Massachusetts. 
As a member of the Constitutional Convention of the Com- 
monwealth I believe his carefully prepared arguments be- 
fore that body could be read with profit by all. 

Personal reminiscences of the bar of Barnstable partakes 
of the nature of ancient history. When I came to the Bar in 
this county there were four lawy ers actively practicing in 
the town, now there are fifteen; the Bar is growing in num- 
bers at least. Tom Day and Hal Hutchins were at Barnsta- 
ble village and Hal Baker and Charlie Paine were in Hyan- 
nis. Freeman Lothrop, the Register of Probate, and after- 
wards Judge of Probate did but little active practicing, con- 
fining his efforts outside of his official duties to the examina- 
tion of a few titles with the usual fee of $3.00. 

-In those days at a term of the Superior Court practically 
all the cases were tried by Day, Baker and Paine with Judge 
Harriman of Wellfleet hearing often. A very few lawyers 
from other Counties appeared and when they did one of the 
four that I have mentioned generally appeared with them. 


Judge Joseph Day had died before I began practice but I 
can recall seeing him in court with his long white beard. 
Whatever may have been his faults that caused his removal 
as Judge of Probate Court yet no one ever denied to him 
great ability and perhaps as time goes on we can see that 
some of the issues that caused his removal were a result of 
his political activities. If there was any stigma attached to 
the name of Day by reason of his removal, his son, Thomas 
C. Day renewed the respect for the name of Day in legal cir- 
eles. His portrait hangs in our law library, he was a fine 
physical specimen, serious, dignified and courteous, always 
giving the Jury the impression that he was fair to every- 
body but always a hard fighter for his cause. He was be- 
ginning to take it easy when I first knew him, a very large 
fee had placed him in an easy position financially but unfor- 
tunately*he died in the height of his power. 

Henry H. Baker of Hyannis was a success as a lawyer 
from the beginning of his practice. He was the orator of the 
Barnstable County Bar. A particularly active and successful 
trial lawyer, he seemed always to know just what to say to 
a jury. He was assistant District Attorney for a while and 
when the Canal was being constructed was Attorney for 
the Canal Company and participated in many important 
trials arising out of that work. He, like George Marston, 
always insisted on knowing all the facts in his case. I can 
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remember driving a horse to Wellfleet to get the answer to 
one question from a prospective witness that would appear 
the next day in court. 

Hal Hutchins did not practice long in this County but he 
always retained his home in Barnstable and came here of- 
ten. He became assistant Attorney General for the Com- 
monwealth and referee in bankruptcy in Norfolk County, a 
fine student of the law but not an active trial man. 

I will not dwell long on Judge Frederick C. Swift. You 
have all within a very few years heard his career reviewed. 
I will only say this, that after practicing before him twenty- 
five years I feel that he would have served with distinction 
on even the highest bench in our Commonwealth. 


Appropriate instrumental music was rendered throughout 
the program by Natalie Pedro, Mildred Syriala, Marion 
Waller and Marjorie Fisk, violins, and Jeannette Wirtanen, 
plano. 


The exercises were held on the grounds of Miss Elizabeth 
Jenkins, who is the present owner of the old Shaw home- 
stead where Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw was born. The 
weather was fine and the setting ideal and the large num- 
ber in attendance will long remember the excellent program. 


The photograph accompanying this report was taken for 
the Committee and shows all whose names appear in the 
program. 


The Committee wishes to thank all who so generously 
helped them in making the occasion a complete success. 


JOHN D. W. BopgisH 
Chairman 
THomaAs OTIs 


CoLLEN C. CAMPBELL 


PARTS 


Guests From Barnstaple 


England 


The Borough of Barnstaple, in the County of Devon, Ene- 
land, honored her namesake town by sending as official rep- 
resentatives to the Tercentenary year ceremonies her Mayor, 
Mr. Charles F. Dart, and Mayoress, Mrs. Dart. They sailed 
from Liverpool on the liner Laconia July 21st and arrived 
in New York Sunday, July 30th. There they were wel- 
comed by Thomas Otis, chairman of hospitality, for the 
Tercentenary Committee, and Chairman Chester A. Crocker 
of the Board of Selectmen. 

After passing a week seeing New York and the World’s 
Fair, Mayor Dart and Mrs. Dart proceeded on August 5th 
to Boston, where they were welcomed by a delegation com- 
prised of Chairman James F. McLaughlin and Donald G. 
Trayser of the Tercentenary Committee, Selectmen James 
F’. Kenney and Chester A. Crocker. During their week in 
Boston our English guests visited the State House, where 
Senator Donald W. Nicholson presented the Mayor in the 
Senate, and Representative William A. Jones in the House 
of Representatives. In both legislative chambers, then in 
session, the Mayor by invitation spoke briefly and his re- 
marks were heartily applauded. The visiting couple were 
also received in his office by Governor Leverett W. Salton- 
stall. Throughout the week they were shown about Boston 
by Messrs. Otis or Crocker. 

The Mayor and Mayoress proceeded to their destination, 
Barnstable, on August 12th. After being welcomed by a 
large delegation of citizens at the West Barnstable station, 
they were taken to the Oyster Harbors Club, their home 
for their fortnight’s stay in our town. 

During their visit in Barnstable the Mayor and Mayoress 
participated in all the formal Tercentenary exercises, and 
were guests at many social functions. Under euidance of 
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MAYOR MEETS GOVERNOR—A  Tercentenary fair scene, with 
Mayor Dart shaking hands with Governor Saltonstall, while Thomas 
Otis of the Tercentenary Committee and Selectman Crocker look on. 


Judge Otis and such others as he designated to assist him 
in his duties, the English couple had a busy fortnight of 
sight-seeing, visiting various programs at the request of 
the Tercentenary Committee, bestowing numerous gifts, not 
only from the Borough of Barnstaple to the Town of Barn- 
stable, but from organizations, the church and other groups 
across the Atlantic, to their corresponding social groups in 
our town. The Tercentenary events in which they partici- 
pated will be briefly listed first. 

Informally the Mayor and Mayoress were weleomed by 
3arnstable on Monday, August 14th, the second day follow- 
ing their arrival. By chance a routine special town meeting 
had been called, and there in the Hyannis town building 
Mayor Dart and Mrs. Dart were introduced to such citizens 
as had gathered for their civie duties. That morning, also, 
the Mayor performed a gracious act he had requested be 
arranged without public notice—the laying of a wreath at 
the base of the War Memorial in front of the town build- 
ing. Only a small group of American Legion men, and a few 
Committee members were present. The handsome wreath 
bore a card reading: ‘‘A Token of Grateful Remembrance 
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From the Mayor, Aldermen, Councillors and Citizens of 
Barnstaple, England; August, 1939.’’ 

The first puble ceremony which the Mayor and Mayoress 
attended in their official capacity was the reception given 
in their honor by the Tercentenary Committee. It was held 
in the auditorium of Barnstable High Sehool, commencing 
at 8 p.m. Monday, August 21st. About five hundred citizens 
were in attendance. A transcript of the proceedings fol- 
lows here. 


PROCEEDINGS AT A PUBLIC RECEPTION TO THE MAYor 
AND MAYORESS OF BARNSTAPLE, ENGLAND 


Chairman James F. McLaughlin of the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee escorted Mayor Dart to the platform, accompanied 
by Selectman Chester A. Crocker as escort to the Mayor- 
ess, Mrs. Dart. With the guests having taken their respec- 
tive positions, the ceremonies opened with a musical selec- 
tion by a quartet composed of Frederic F. Seudder, Hatsel 
K. Crosby, Wiliam Harrison and Car] Perry. Then Mr. Me- 
Laughlin spoke a few words of welcome. 

MR. McLAUGHLIN—We, the Committee charged with 
the observance of the Tercentenary year of the Town of 
Barnstable, on this official opening of our celebration, bid 
you a hearty welcome. It is with extreme pleasure that I 
now present Mr. Chester A. Crocker, Chairman of the Hon- 
orable Board of Selectmen, who will introduce our honored 
guests from overseas. Mr. Crocker. 

MR. CROCKER—Mr. Chairman, members of the Tercen- 
tenary Committee, fellow citizens and guests. It is a great 
honor at all times to be a Selectman of the Town of Barn- 
stable, but especially so at this time. But very few men 
ean serve their town on an occasion like this. Men have 
lived, and probably there are others who will live, to be 
one hundred years old, but even those could hardly be ex- 
pected to serve as selectmen at that age. But fate has de- 
ereed that we three, Mr. Kenney, Mr. Adams and I shall 
be so honored at the 300th anniversary of the birth of our 
town. Besides this, still another great honor has been be- 
stowed upon us. For the first time in all our eventful his- 
tory we have distinguished guests from the mother country, 
old England. And it is now that I take great pleasure in 
extending in behalf of my colleagues, Mr. Kenney and Mr. 
Adams, and the Inhabitants of the Town of Barnstable, a 
warm and hearty welcome to our guests. I now introduce 
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GIFTS FROM BARNSTAPLE—Center, replica of the Dodderidge 
Steeple cup in the 15th century borough piate of the mother town; left, 
silver bowl from the Association of Barumites in London; right, the 1l- 
luminated scroll conveying municipal greetings of goodwill. 


to you His Worship, the Mayor of Barnstaple, England, Mr. 
Charles F. Dart, and the Mayoress, Mrs. Dart. 


MR. McLAUGHLIN—Your Worship 


MAYOR DART arose, and after acknowledging the ap- 
plause, spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—However strenu- 
ously I may endeavor to express my thanks to you all for 
your many kindnesses to my wife and myself, I feel my 
words must always be inadequate to represent the depth 
and sincerity of my feelings. I appreciate very highly your 
hospitahty and the hospitahty of your fellow citizens and 
I hasten to assure you that my wife joins me in these ex- 
pressions. She feels as I do, that from the moment she came 
among you just a week ago, she has been an adopted daugh- 
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ter of Barnstable, Massachusetts, and she already feels a 
sympathy and interests in all that coneerns your public life 
and the welfare and happiness of your people. 

If I may be allowed to say so, I feel that this a crucial 
moment in my life. I have come to the time when I officially 
bring you greetings from the peoples of the Old World 
and especially from the people of Barnstaple, England, to 
assure you that we wish to be great friends and in some 
small way to leave with you some tangible expression of 
our good will and something that we hope may mark for 
all times our interest in the 300th anniversary of the found- 
ing of your town. My first pleasing duty is to ask you to 
accept this Steeple Cup from the people of Barnstaple, Ene- 
land, as a symbol of solidarity of the friendship which ex- 
ists between our two towns and indeed between our nations. 
This steeple cup is an exact replica of a 15th century cup 
which is amongst our civic silver, and it is one of the pieces 
of old silver which is greatly prized by Englishmen when- 
ever they see it. When I was privileged to invite the late 
United States Ambassador, the Right Honorable Robert 
Worth Bingham, to accept the freedom of the Borough of 
Barnstaple, I was granted an audience at the American Em- 
bassy, London, and at the conclusion of that interview I 
was taken to a waiting room and was immediately con- 
fronted by a number of pressmen, who, in spite of the pres- 
ence of His Exeellency, the Ambassador, put the following 
question to me: ‘‘Why are you presenting the freedom of 
your Borough to the United States Ambassador?’’ My reply 
was this: ‘‘Firstly, because of the close association of his 
aneestors with our town, and secondly, to try to cement 
even more closely the friendship which exists between the 
ereat nation he represents and our own country.’’ And so 
today, whilst I am here accepting on behalf of the people 
of Barnstaple, England, your kind invitation which you 
sent through vour late Ambassador to take part in this Ter- 
centenary celebration, I am presenting in exactly the same 
spirit and if we may be forgiven for regarding this present 
as one small but rare, I know that you will appreciate that 
in addition to it representing one of the most treasured 
pieces of our Borough plate, you will, we hope nonetheless, 
be able to realize that it is a small token of a very large 
friendship. 

It is now my privilege to ask you to accept an example 
of Barnstaple craftsmanship and industry and in present- 
ing these two vases made by the well-known British firm of 
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C. H. Brannam, Ltd., a firm which has been making pottery 
in Barnstaple, England, for a century, and are now famous 
for the Royal Barum Ware, these two examples of Barn- 
staple pottery were made from Barnstaple clay and I think 
you will agree with me when I say that they are very fine 
examples of the potter’s art. The one is intended for your 
town and the other for your esteemed Chairman, Mr. Ches- 
ter Crocker, whose name appears on the vase. 

The next gift which I am privileged to present to your 
town is, I am sure, of particular interest to you, and it is 
an illuminated album containing fifteen photographie scenes 
of the Penrose and Horwood Almshouses. I say of particu- 
lar interest, because the building of these almshouses was 
directly concerned with the late Ambassador, the Right 
Honorable Robert Worth Bingham. The almshouses were 
built by one John Penrose in 1566. John Penrose married 
the daughter of Richard and Ann Beaple, who were direct 
descendants of the Worth family, ancestors of the late Mr. 
Robert Worth Bingham, on his mother’s side. Now, if this 
is the correct line and we have good reason to believe it is, 
then your town, this town on Cape Cod, and its districts, or 
shall I say villages, are directly linked up with our towns 
most honored and greatest benefactor.:I am perfectly cer- 
tain that it would give you all a great thrill to. visit these 
almshouses where for over three centuries a home and a 
joy has been given to hundreds of old people, who in the 
sunset of their days, thanks to the generosity of the ances- 
tors of the late Freeman of Barnstaple, they have found 
happiness and contentment amidst quiet and properly cared 
for surroundings. 

The next gift to your town is a repliea of the Silver Bowl 
which the association of Barumites in London presented to 
Barnstaple some thirty years ago. These Barnstaple people, 
whom we call Barumites, now exiled in London, have a 
strong organization and it is one of the principal functions 
of the Mayor of our town to visit them annually at their 
banquet, and it was at this banquet in February last that 
they unanimously decided that I should be invited to take 
with me, to you, some tangible proof of their good wishes to 
the peoples of Barnstable in America. Further, I am happy 
to bring to you a bound record and history of Barnstaple’s 
ancient Long Bridge and you will see on the illuminated 
page that this gift is from the Trustees of this 13th century 
monument, which is regarded as many, as one of the most 
interesting of the many historical bridges in the Old World. 
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Further, I ask you to accept six old engravings of Barn- 
staple, two of them showing the Old Guild Hall, which un- 
fortunately was demolished some sixty or seventy years 
ago. There are also one or two most interesting pictures of 
our old quay, and it was from this very spot that these brave 
pioneers of three hundred years ago left the pleasant coun- 
tryside of Devonshire to become the parents of your country 
in America. We sometimes say and think that the parting 
of these gallant people from Barnstaple’s pleasant country- 
side must have been indeed a sad parting, but we of all peo- 
ple, are now able to say that that parting was well made, 
because they have become the pioneers of one of the world’s 
greatest countries. 

All these are tokens of friendship, and it is somewhat 
pointed that we should talk so much of friendship, of good 
will, understanding and cooperation. It naturally leads me 
to explain why. 

You in this country have not felt, as we have, the full 
force of the unrest in Europe today, with war clouds gath- 
ering dark and fast, with the parade grounds trembling 
with the tramp of men’s feet, with millions of pounds being 
spent by all on modern weapons of destruction. You may 
well understand that we are anxious to make quite plain 
to all that we desire not war, but peace. We stand exactly 
in the same position as you stood when the U. 8. A. enter- 
ed the Great War in 1917. Then in his speech to Congress 
on January 8th, 1918, President Wilson said: ‘‘We have 
entered this war because violations of rights have occurred 
which touched us to the quick, and make the lfe of our 
people impossible unless they are corrected and the world 
secured once and for all against their recurrence. We de- 
mand that the world be made fit and safe to live in, partic- 
ularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving nation 
which wishes to live its own life, determine its own institu- 
tions, and be assured of justice and fair-dealing from the 
other peoples of the world as against foree and selfish ag- 
gression. All the people of the world are, in effect, partners 
in this interest, and for our own part we see very clearly 
that unless justice be done to others it will not be done to 
Vigne 

We have no jealousy of German greatness; we grudge her 
no achievement or distinction of learning or enterprise; we 
do not wish to injure her or to block, in any way, her 
legitimate interests or power; we do not wish to fright her, 
either with arms or with hostile arrangements of trade if 
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she is willing to associate herself with us and with other 
peace-loving nations of the world in covenants of justice, 
law and fair dealing; we wish her only to accept a place of 
equality among the peoples of the world. When I think of 
you as the new world I think the term could then apply 
to us all; let us try to think of a new world for us all. 

And so I come to you today to seek to bind the past close- 
ly with the present, to seek to help forward that close 
union of the English-speaking peoples which, I think, is the 
best possible guarantee for peace and prosperity not only 
of our two countries, but of civilized humanity. 

Once again, may I apologize for saying we want to shake 
hands forever, not only with you in America, but with the 
whole world. Fear and violence have always gone together 
and we have a complete contempt for both of them. To stir 
up peace is our great objective, and we hail the day when 
it will be a world eall. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you once 
again and I thank this great and representative company 
for the splendid reception they have given us both. I thank 
you for the people of Barnstaple for the generous recogni- 
tion of what I have tried to do, which, after all, has only 
been an honest endeavor to do one’s duty—to serve. Surely 
that is even more honorable to you than it is to us, and 
who can say in the presence of such a gathering in this 
new world, and under circumstances we meet today, that 
Democracy is ever likely to fail. I feel more convineed than 
ever that we shall vet emerge from our present troubles 
and anxiety triumphantly, not by bloodshed and hatred but 
by understanding, tolerance and goodwill. 

MR. MeLAUGHLIN arose and again presented Select- 
man Crocker, who on behalf of the Town of Barnstable, ae- 
cepted the gifts tendered by Mayor Dart, and offered the 
oifts from Barnstable to Barnstaple, England. 

MR. CROCKER—Mr. Chairman, the Mayor, Aldermen, 
Councillors, and Burgesses of Barnstaple, in the County of 
Devon, England. We, the Selectmen and Inhabitants of the 
Town of Barnstable, in the County of Barnstable, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, United States of America, accept 
with sincere and deep appreciation the replica of the 
Steeple Cup given to us in token of fellowship and friend- 
ship which exist between Barnstaple in old England and 
Barnstable in New England. We will guard and cherish 
this cup among our most priceless possessions as a visible 
token and constant reminder of the close ties uniting the 
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mother with the daughter town. We are happy indeed to 
receive the felicitations of Barnstaple and are honored be- 
yond measure by the presence here of His Worship the 
Mayor, and Her Worship, the Mayoress. 

The Mayflower on her first voyage cemented a firm bond 
between old England and New England. Every ship which 
has since sailed from one country to the other has laid down 
additional bonds of common heritage, understanding and 
friendship. We ask you to accept this replica of the Sover- 
elgn of the Seas as a visible reminder not only of the exist- 
ence of these bonds, but also of our fond hope that by the 
erace of God they will prove to be inseparable through the 
ages as they have in the past. 

Further, Your Worship, the Selectmen, in behalf of the 
Town, gratefully accept the two vases you have tendered, 
one for the Town and the other for me. We, and future Se- 
leetmen, will cherish and guard with the same care the one 
inscribed with the name of the Town as we do the Steeple 
Cup. The vase given to me I shall treasure as priceless as 
long as I live, and after me be assured that those descend- 
ing from me will regard it as a precious heirloom. 

‘‘Also, Your Worship, we, the Selectmen, extend our sin- 
cere thanks for the beautiful silver cup from the Barumites 
in London, and we also thank you for the beautiful tokens 
of friendship which you have brought us from England; 
and be assured that official recognition will be taken of 
them and that letters of thanks and appreciation will be 
mailed immediately to: the Members of your Town Coun- 
cil, the Members of the Barumites in London, the Municipal 
Charities Trustees, the Trustees of the Barnstaple Long 
Bridge, Messrs. C. H. Brannam, Ltd., Barnstaple, England, 
Mr. Halls, and Mr. Maurice Prince for the film of Barn- 
staple. 

And now, Your Worship, we have another little token 
which we ask you to accept in behalf of the Barumites in 
London. It is a tray and cups. We request that you tender 
it to the Barumites on your return to England. 

In econelusion, Your Worship, a few words in which I 
shall try to explain the significance of the model of the 
ship ‘‘The Sovereign of the Seas.”’ 

Of course we are a pioneer country, still comparatively 
young. We have no such things as civie plate and concerns 
which have made pottery for hundreds of years. For the 
first two centuries of our town’s life, there was a continual 
struggle for existence with the forces of nature and there 
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was little time for acquiring the fine arts as were prac- 
ticed in England centuries before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. Nevertheless, we had in the last century for 
about fifty years what I shall call for want of a better. 
term, a glorious era. It was the era of the clipper ships. 
These ships, the building and manning of which was dev- 
eloped into an exact science and became not only a trade 
but truly an art originated almost entirely here in New 
England. Scores of Barnstable boys were trained on them, 
first as cabin boys, beginning many times at ten or twelve 
years of age, working their way gradually up to the rating 
of able seaman, then to third, second, and first mates, and 
finally they reached the quarter deck as masters, which 
many of them became as young as twenty-three years of age. 

The history of these ships and the men who manned 
them is well recorded, but far too lengthy for me to com- 
ment much on here tonight. I remember many of the old 
clipper ship captains who had retired when I was a boy. 
All are gone now, the way of all life. The last one here 
in this town was Captain Howard Allyn, who passed away 
only five or six years ago. Many are the tales I have heard 
him tell of his voyages to nearly every port in the world. 

This model which we have given you is a masterpiece 
of its kind, complete down to the most minute detail and 
seafaring men in your town in England will instantly re- 
cognize it as such. 

‘“The Sovereign of the Seas’’ is of particular interest to 
your countrymen because she was at one time leased I be- 
heve, to an Englsh shipping firm, The Black Ball Line. 
This model was made by William K. Boyne, an American 
citizen, who was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1890. He 
was trained as a naval architect with Alexander Hall Com- 
pany, famous Aberdeen shipbuilders. In 1911 he left ship- 
building for aircraft designing in Bristol, England. He 
lived in England until 1917, at Bristol, Loughborough, 
Dover and London. When in London he was seriously shell- 
shocked in a German bombardment of that city. He came 
to the United States after the World War in 1920 and 
worked in New York until 1923. The effects of the shell 
shock came back and he was told to spend five years on a 
farm. He came to the Town of Barnstable, bought a place 
and has remained here since. He did not build this model 
for the Town. He began the construction of it some years 
ago because of a challenge by the late William Crosby of 
Osterville, who had designed and built yachts all his life. 


) 
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GIFT TO BARNSTAPLE—The scale model of the famous clipper, 
“Sovereign, of the Seas,’ presented to Mayor Dart to be conveyed to the 


people of Barnstaple, England. 


Mr. Crosby told young Mr. Boyne that it was impossible 
to build a twelve-inch model of a clipper ship. Mr. Boyne 
accepted the challenge but Mr. Crosby died before the 
model was finished. The construction of the model required 
800 hours of exacting and painstaking work. The result, 
as all can see, approaches perfection. 

Captain Howard Allyn, whom I mentioned before, was, 
one day about fifteen years ago, explaining to me and a 
few friends the details of sailing one of these great ships. 
He told us how they looked under full sail with a strong 
wind on the quarter, with every line drawing at exactly 
the right tension, with the great masts towering more than 
200 feet toward the clouds and with the great yard arms 
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often carrying canvas sails enough to cover more than two 
acres of ground. He said that the crew of seventy-five to 
one hundred men could adjust all this rigging in such a 
way that the sound of the wind and the ship crashing 
through the seas was beautiful beyond description. When 
asked what the sound was like he replied that he could not 
deseribe it, but after a long pause, he said as he gazed out 
of the window at the setting of the winter sun, I quote: 

‘Many times as I stood on the deck and listened to that 
wonderful sound, I heard in my imagination, a great harp 
in perfect tune being played upon by the hand of Almighty 
Goda 


MAYOR DART then in a speech of acceptance thanked 
the citizens of the Town of Barnstable for their gracious 
reception and tokens of appreciation which he would deliver 
to his Borough and to his constituents who so generously 
tendered to our town their visible remembrances of their 
interest in this our Tercentenary observance. 


A musical interlude followed, after which personal gifts 
were presented to His Worship and His Lady, by Chairman 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Ora A. Hinckley and Mrs. Walter D. 
Baker. 

The public was then requested to come forward and be 
personally presented to the honored guests. At the conelu- 
sion of the reception the meeting closed by the assemblage 
singing, God Save The King, and, The Star Spangled Banner. 


EXCHANGE OF FELICITATIONS BETWEEN BARNSTABLE, 
‘MassacuusettTs, U.S. A., AND BARNSTAPLE, ENGLAND 


Mayor Dart brought with him and presented to Barn-. 
stable a beautiful illuminated scroll conveying the felicita- 
tions of Barnstaple, England, to our town, on the oceasion 
of this Tercentenary anniversary. The scroll is handsomely 
encased in a roll-up cover of royal blue morocco leather 
ornamented in gold. The Borough seal is embossed on it in 
gold leaf, and the Mayor’s seal is printed in gold. It was 
the work of the London firm of Shaw and Sons. It is in the 
permanent keeping of the Board of Selectmen. 

The Tercentenary Committee has had prepared an illumi- 
nated scroll of somewhat similar nature for presentation to 
Barnstaple, England, extending appreciation for the eifts 
and expression of good will, and for the visit of His Wor- 
ship, the Mayor, and the Mayoress. It is in book form, 
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bound’ in covers of dark blue morocco leather, with silk 
bindings, and the message of friendship is set forth in il- 
luminated hand lettering. It was the work of the New York 
and Paris firm of Cartier’s, and at this writing (February, 


1940) is shortly to be forwarded to its destination across 
the Atlantic. 


The text of the two documents follows: 


BOROUGH OF BARNSTAPLE 
To 


THE CHAIRMAN, SELECTMEN AND THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN OF 
BARNSTABLE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


WE, THE Mayor, ALDERMEN AND BurGESSES of the Borough of Barnstaple, 
in the County of Devon, England, offer our hearty congratulations upon the 
celebration of the Tercentennial Anniversary of the Town of Barnstable. 


WE ARE PROUD and honoured to know that it was our forefathers who three 
centuries ago settled in the State of Massachusetts, and gave your Town its 
name, and in token of the ties of fellowship and friendship which exist be- 
tween the Towns of the Old and the New Worlds we ask you to accept this 
Replica of the Steeple Cup presented to ours the most Ancient Borough in 
England by Richard Dodderidge, Mayor in the year 1589. 


FURTHER WE ASK you to accept the felicitations of our Town in being able 
to take part in your celebrations through the presence of His Worship the 
Mayor and the Mayoress, and to accept our good wishes for the well-being, 
prosperity and contentment of your people and that you may continue to en- 
joy the blessings of life, freedom, and privileges under the protection of the 
established laws and usages and foundations of your Great Country. 


Given under the Common Seal of 
the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses 
of the Borough of Barnstaple, this 
12th day of July, 1939. 


CHARLES F. DART, Mayor F. J. BROAD, Town Clerk 
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TOWN OF BARNSTABLE 


To 
THe Mayor, ALDERMEN, COUNCILLORS AND BURGESSES OF THE BOROUGH 


OF BARNSTAPLE, IN THE COUNTY OF DEVON, ENGLAND 


WE, THE SELECTMEN AND INHABITANTS of the Town of Barnstable in the 
County of Barnstable, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, United States of 
America, accept with sincere and deep appreciation the Replica of the Steeple 
Cup given to us in token of fellowship and friendship which exist between 
Barnstaple in Old England and Barnstable in New England. 


WE WILL EVER guard and cherish this cup among our most priceless posses- 
sions as a visible token and constant reminder of the close ties uniting the 


mother with the daughter town. 


WE ARE HAppy indeed to receive the felicitations of Barnstaple and are 
honored beyond measure by the presence here of His Worship the Mayor 


and the Mayoress. 


THE MAYFLOWER on her first voyage cemented a firm bond between Old Eng- 
land and New England. Every ship which has since sailed from one country 
to the other has laid down additional bonds of common heritage, understand- 
ing and friendship. We ask you to accept this replica of the “Sovereign of 
the Seas” as a visible reminder not only of the existence of these bonds, but 
also of our fond hope that by the Grace of God they will prove to be in- 
separable throughout the ages as they have in the past. 


Given under the Seal of 
Barnstable, Massachusetts 
This 21st day of August, 1939, 


CHESTER A. CROCKER 
JAMES F. KENNEY 


VICTOR F. ADAMS CLARENCE M. CHASE 
Selectmen, Town Clerk 


a 
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RECEPTION AND DINNER IN Honor oF THE Mayor AND 
Mayoress GIVEN BY THE BARNSTABLE TOWN 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Barnstable Town Officers’ Association gave a recep- 
tion and dinner in honor of the Mayor and Mavoress at the 
Wianno Club Thursday evening, August 24th. The reception 
commenced at 7:45 p.m., with Selectman Victor F. Adams 
and Mrs. Adams heading the receiving line. The dinner 
commenced at 8 p.m. Approximately two hundred of the 
members of the association and invited guests attended the 
function. 


PROGRAM 


JupcE Henry L. MurpHy, Toastmaster 
Welcome to the Town Officers’ Association 
EDWARD C. CROoSSETT, President Wianno Club 


Response 

LAUCHLAN M. Crocker, President of the Association 
Trio in G. Major Haydn 
Chanson Paroles T schaikowsky 


Address of Welcome to The Mayor and Mayoress 
CHARLES C. PAINE 
Guest of Honor: Mayor CHARLES F. Dart 


Dalvisa Sandby 
Andante Cantabile Tschaikowsky 
Hungarian Dance Number Five Brahms 
Singing 


Instrumental Music 
by 
Student Trio of the Cape Cod Institute of Music 
East Brewster, Mass. 


MADAME ears ATWOOD BAKER, Founder and Director 


Miss Marjorie Newland Violin 
Miss Ellen McMurtrie Violoncello 
Mr. Franklin Morris Piano 


Musical Program Arranged by 
WARREN S. FREEMAN 


GrrIcrks OF THE TOWN OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President Executive Committee 
LAUCHLAN M. CROCKER THE FOREGOING OFFICERS 
Vice President AND 
J. Mizton LEONARD CALVIN D. CRAWFORD 
Secretary and Treasurer AND 
CLARENCE M. CHASE CHESTER A. CROCKER 


Committee in Charge of Reception and Dinner: 
| JAMES F. KENNEY, Chairman 
HENRY L. MurPHY 
Victor F. ADAMS 
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Girt To St. Mary’s EpiscopaL CHURCH 


Among the gifts which Mayor Dart brought for presenta- 
tion in Barnstable was a processional cross, made by the 
Chureh of England Men’s Society of the Old Parish Church 
of St. Peter in Barnstaple, to be conveyed to the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of Barnstable, ‘‘as a symbol of the 
fellowship between the christian people of both townships. ’’ 
The eross, an excellent example of modern craftsmanship, 
is partly constructed of original portions of the decorative 
woodwork of a 400-year-old screen taken from the 14th 
century church during one of the periodical renovations. 

Mayor Dart made formal presentation of the processional 
eross to the Parish of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church in Barn- 
stable at the Sunday morning service of August 21st. The 
cross was accepted by the rector, the Rev. Sumner J. Brown. 
In reciprocation, St. Mary’s Parish, through its senior war- 
den, Mr. Edward W. Gould, Jr., presented to Mayor Dart, 
to be conveyed to the Parish Church of St. Peter’s, a volume 
bound in blue morocco leather, with gold lettering, which 
contained the seal of the town, a sketch by Walter R. Robin- 
son of the doorway of the church, a copy of the program 
of the service, and a prayer offered by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Kk. Sherrill, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

The prayer by Bishop Sherrill, used by the Rev. Mr. 
Brown in dedication of the processional cross, was: 


‘Almighty God, Who has made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on the face of the whole earth; we dedicate 
this processional cross to Thy honor and glory, beseeching 
Thee that as this symbol reminds us of Thy love in the pas- 
sion of Thy Son, so our love may go forth to our brethren 
across the sea. We thank thee for the noble heritage which 
is theirs and ours. Grant to us to use Thy great gifts of 
freedom and opportunity for the establishment of justice 
and peace among men and nations.’’ 


Girts To THE Masonic LopcEs or BARNSTABLE 


Mayor Dart on the evening of August 18th, at a special 
convocation of Fraternal Lodge, A. F. and A. M., at the 
Masonic Temple in Hyannis, presented as a gift from the 
Masons of the brother lodge across the Atlantic, a volume 
containing the history of Loyal Lodge, No. 251, A. F. and 
A. M. of Barnstaple. Mayor Dart was introduced by Gilman 
M. Peavey, master of Fraternal Lodge, and spoke briefly. 
At the conclusion of his remarks the Mayor was tendered 
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a gift from Fraternal Lodge, an oramental Masonic trowel, 
to convey to his brethren on his return to Barnstaple. Since 
his return to Barnstaple Mayor Dart has forwarded to be 
presented in behalf of Loyal Lodge, the gift of a similar 
history of Loyal Lodge, to Mariners Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
of Cotuit. 


TERCENTENARY PROGRAMS IN WHIcH THE MAyor AND 
MAYorRESS PARTICIPATED 


During their fortnight’s visit in Barnstable Mayor Dart 
and Mrs. Dart participated in numerous Tercentenary 
events, and their gracious presence made happier each oc- 
easion. The programs are more fully described elsewhere, 
and only a simple listing is set down here: 


Dedication of Memorial Tablet in Osterville, August 13th. 


Laying of wreath on World War Memorial in Hyannis, 
August 14th. 


Opening of Tercentenary flower show of Cape Cod Horti- 
cultural Society in Osterville, August 15th. 


Dedication of Elder Thomas Dimmock Tablet, August 
Liftha 


Dedication of John Lothrop Tablet and Tercentenary 
pageant at Barnstable, August 19th. 


Presentation of processional cross to St. Mary’s Church 
on August 20th. 


Official reception opening the Tercentenary celebration, 
at Barnstable High School, August 21st. 


Opening of Barnstable Tercentenary Fair, August 24th. 


Dinner at the Wianno Club given by Town Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, August 24th. 


Meeting with Governor Saltonstall at Barnstable Fair, 
August 25th. 


Terecentenary banquet at Fair, August 26th. 


SociAL ENTERTAINMENT DURING THE VISIT OF THE 
MAvoR AND MAYORESS 


Judge Otis as hospitality chairman for the Tercentenary 
Committee arranged a busy round of social activities to en- 
tain Mayor Dart and Mrs. Dart, and to acquaint them with 
our townspeople. It is manifestly impossible to set down 
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all of the small dinner parties, luncheons, etcs., which filled 
the English couple’s every day, but an abbreviated schedule 
may be of interest. It illustrates, perhaps, why the Mayor 
remarked in his banquet address: ‘‘You do far more than 
we try to do in twenty-four hours.’’ This, then, 1s a much 
abbreviated diary of the visit of the Mayor and Mayoress. 


Sunday, August 13—To St. Mary’s Church for morning 
service; Oyster Harbors Club for luncheon; trip by auto 
to Beach Club, and around town; dedication of memorial 
tablet in Osterville. 

Tuesday, August 15—Trip to Plymouth by auto with 
Selectman Crocker and Mrs. Crocker; evening, attended 
flower show at Osterville, and Barnstable Police Association 
Ball. . 

Wednesday, August 16—All day trip to Provincetown 
with Judge and Mrs. Otis; visit with Town Crier Amos 
Kubik, and sight-seeing. 

Thursday, August 17—Auto trip with Mr. McLaughlin, 
visit to Shaw Parsonage, Lombard Home and other old 
houses around town; afternoon, dedication of tablet to Eld- 
er Thomas Dimmock; tea at home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Creange in Centerville. 

Friday, August 18—Auto trip to Sandwich and upper 
Cape with Selectman and Mrs. Kenney; afternoon, tea at 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Gould at Wianno; eve- 
ning, Mayor Dart at Fraternal Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 


Saturday, August 19—Noon, clambake at home of Select- 
man Crocker; afternoon, dedication of Lothrop tablet and 
Tercentenary pageant in Barnstable village; dinner with 
Selectman Crocker. 

Sunday, August 20—Attendance at St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chureh, and presentation of processional cross; afternoon, 
Tercentenary Communion Service at West Parish meeting- 
house. 

Monday, August 21—Around town with Selectman Crock- 
er and Mr. McLaughlin; evening, public reception at Barn- 
stable High Sehool. 

Tuesday, August 22—Evening, Mayor Dart attended Fal- 
mouth Rotary Club in company with Judge Otis, and spoke 
briefly. 

Wednesday, August 23—The Mayor and Mayoress and 
party were guests of Bernard W. Doyle of Leominster and 
West Hyannis Port, on trip to Nantucket in his big yacht, 
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Galaxy. In the party were Mr. Doyle, the Mayor and May- 
oress, Mr. and Mrs. Otis, Messrs. Crocker, Kenney, Adams, 
and wives; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 8S. Johnston and Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Rockwood. The party greatly enjoyed the fine 
sail across Nantucket Sound on the beautiful clear day, and 
the visit to picturesque Nantucket. 

Thursday, August 24—Morning, opening of Barnstable 
Fair; noon, Mayor Dart guest a luncheon of Hyannis Ro- 
tary Club, and presented gift from Barnstaple, England, 
Rotary Club; Mrs. Dart guest of Mrs. Otis at Thacher Tea 
House; afternoon, tea given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Ayling of Centerville; evening, Town Officers’ Association 
banquet. 


Friday, August 25—Attendance at Barnstable Fair; visit 
with Governor Saltonstall; tea with Mrs. Robert Bacon at 
the Bacon farm. 


Saturday, August 26—Preparations for departure; after- 
noon, the Tercentenary banquet; farewells and departure; 
evening, sailed from Boston. 


OPENING OF TERCENTENARY FAIR 


Mayor Dart and the Selectmen of Barnstable formally 
opened the Tercentenary Fair on Thursday morning, Aug- 
ust 24th. The procession into the grounds was headed by 
Sheriff Lauchlan M. Crocker and four deputies, in full re- 
galia of office; following came the Barnstable band direct- 
ed by Benjamin F. Teel, and Major Samuel T. Stewart, the 
parade marshal. Mayor Dart and Mrs. Dart rode in an auto- 
mobile with Judge Paul M. Swift, while the Selectmen, 
Messrs. Crocker, Adams and Kenney followed in another 
automobile. The procession moved around the running track 
to the grandstand, and in the line of march were the pic- 
turesque old fire apparatus from the display of the Barn- 
stable Fire Department, carriages, tractors, and other auto- 
mobiles. At the grandstand Mayor Dart spoke briefly. Rock- 
ets were fired high and from them floated to earth, attached 
to parachutes, the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes. 
Thus the Fair was officially opened. 


THE TERCENTENARY BANQUET—DEPARTURE OF THE 
MAyor AND MAYORESS FOR BARNSTABLE 


Mayor Dart and Mrs. Dart were guests of the Inhabitants 
of Barnstable at the Tercentenary banquet Saturday after- 
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AT THE TERCENTENARY FAIR—Sheriff Lauchlan M. Crocker, 
center, with Mayor Dart and Mrs. Dart. 


noon, August 26th. They sat at the head table, at the right 
of the Toastmaster. Behind the center portion of the table 
hung the Union Jack and the Star Spangled banner. Mayor 
Dart as guest of honor was called upon last rather than 
first as is English custom. In his address he said his fare- 
well to the Inhabitants of Barnstable. (See transeript of 
banquet addresses. ) 


At the close of the banquet the Mayor and Mayoress re- 
turned to Oyster Harbors Club and completed preparations 
for their return journey. There farewells were said by 
Chairman McLaughlin, on behalf of the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee. Judge Otis and Mrs. Otis drove the Mayor and May- 
oress to Boston, with Selectman Crocker and Adams and 
their wives accompanying the party. At 9 p.m. the Barnsta- 
ble delegation and their guests reached the Cunard docks at 
South Boston; farewells were again exchanged. At 10 p.m. 
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our English guests sailed on the Laconia. And thus ended 
the happy visit of the Mayor and Mayoress of Barnstaple, 
England, to Barnstable, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. With them 
on their homeward voyage went the well wishes, the God- 
speed of the Inhabitants of Barnstable. 


Pa Rae Vs 


Church Observance and 
Pageant 


ONE WOULD EXPECT the churches of Barnstable to play an 
important role in our Tercentenary observance, and they 
did. The church has ever been important in our town. When 
John Lothrop and his Scituate flock prepared to remove to 
the Great Marshes in 1639 they observed a Day of Humilia- 
tion, and prayed, “‘Ffor the presence of God in mercy to 
goe with us to Mattakeese.”’ Scarcely had they arrived but 
they observed another Day of Humiliation and prayed, 
“Ffor the grace of God to Settle us here in Church Estate, 
and to unite us togeather in holy Walkeing, and to make 
us Faithfull in keeping Covenaunt with God, & one to an- 
other.” 

When Barnstable reached its 100th birthday in 1739 its 
inhabitants still worshipped in what was essentially the 
first church, then divided for convenience into East and 
West Parishes. When our Second Centennial was observed 
in 1839 the inhabitants worshipped in seven meetinghouses 
of four denominations. In the Tercentenary year our people, 
of seven denominations, gathered to worship in a score of 
houses of God. Thus for three hundred years a unity of pur- 
pose, the will “‘to unite us togeather in holy Walkeing” has 
lived and grown. In place of unity of creed and faith, down 
through the years has come a priceless inheritance of free- 
dom of worship, each according to his conscience. 

The Committee is happy to report that services of wor- 
ship and thanksgiving opened each of the village Tercen- 
tenary weeks, and that the United Church Committee ar- 
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ranged impressive church services in the two old parishes 
for all the townspeople, as well as an historical pageant. 
Under the simple topic of “Church Observance and Pag- 
eant”’ we append the report of the Church Committee, the 
Proclamation of Tercentenary Sunday, the program of the 
Communion Service, and both program and participants in 
that especially inspiring Tercentenary offering, the pageant. 


A SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH TERCENTENARY COMMITTEE 


In preparation for the Tercentenary observance in the 
summer of 1939 the Town of Barnstable Tercentenary Com- 
mittee delegated Miss Elizabeth C. Jenkins as chairman to 
form a committee representing the churches of the town, 
to plan the especial part to be played by the churches in 
the celebration. 

The members of the committee were: Miss Jenkins, Mrs. 
Ruth Gilman and the Rev. John A. Douglas from the West 
Parish, Mrs. Nelson Bearse and Mr. Douglas from the South 
Congregational Society in Centerville, Mrs. David E. Sea- 
bury (Carrie Lothrop), Mrs. Sydney T. Knott (Margaret 
Crocker), Bruce K. Jeraulel and the Rev. Donald C. MeMil- 
lan of the East Parish. The other clergymen of the town 
were invited to represent their churches. The committee 
meetings were open to all interested. Among those who 
showed a steady and helpful interest were Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Cobb, Mrs. Bruce K. Jerauld, Miss Louisa Cobb, 
Mrs. John A. Douglas and Mrs. Ora A. Hinckley. 


At the first meeting, on June 13th, 1938, at the Unitarian 
Parish House in Barnstable, Mr. Jerauld was chosen modera- 
tor and Mr. McMillan, secretary. A general program of his- 
torical study as a background for the Tercentenary cele- 
bration, was agreed upon. The Rev. Anita T. Pickett, minis- 
ter to the Unitarian Church of Bedford, Mass., former pas- 
tor (1930-35) of the East Parish, who on a recent visit to 
England searched the records of the Independent Church 
gathered in Southwark, London, in 1616 by the Rev. Henry 
Jacob, told the group what she had found. She recommend- 
ed reading, ‘‘John Robinson’’ by Walter Burgess, published 
in London in 1920, especially the chapter devoted to the 
friendship of John Robinson and Henry Jacob. She spoke 
of the mystery surrounding Mr. Jacob’s last days. The ree- 
ords of the Southwark Church seem to make it clear that 
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he left London for America, and some formalities about 
publishing his will seem to show that he did not die in Eng- 
land. In Holland he had been a friend of men who came 
to Plymouth and it seems reasonable that on leaving Hne- 
land he would plan to join them here. But no reeord has 
been found of his entering Plymouth Colony. 

At the second meeting of the committee, on July 11th, 
three papers were read: the first by Mrs. David E. Seabury 
on the life of her ancestor, the Rev. John Lothrop; the sec- 
ond by Richard Cobb on the Diary of John Lothrop, with 
a running commentary on the early history of the town; 
the third by the Rev. John M. Trout, pastor of the Feder- 
ated Chureh in Sandwich, dealing with the relations be- 
tween Lothrop’s church and the Quakers who appeared on 
Cape Cod in 1657. 

At the meetine of the committee on August 8th the Rev. 
Thomas Pardue of the First Baptist Chureh of Hyannis 
explained that very early in the Independent or Congrega- 
tional Church, rose a conviction that baptism should be ad- 
ministered only to men and women who felt conviction of 
sin and desire for salvation; that the term ‘‘ Antipedobap- 
tists,’’ full of meaning 3800 years ago, though so strange to 
modern ears, signified men opposed to infant baptism. A 
small but remarkably meaty book, ‘‘ Baptist and Congrega- 
tional Pioneers’’ by J. H. Shakespeare revealed that even 
before John Lothrop left the Southwark Chureh two groups 
had departed in friendly withdrawal to form Baptist con- 
eregations and that under the Rev. Henry Jessup, who 
vathered the remnant of the congregation together after 
Lothrop and his followers came to America, that echureh it- 
self became in belief a Baptist congregation. Miss Jenkins 
added some valuable comments on Joseph Hull, one of the 
founders of the town. 

The meeting of the committee on September 12th econ- 
sidered the hfe of Thomas Walley, our last minister out 
of Eneland. Miss Jenkins gave a summary of his Election 
Day sermon, preached at Plymouth Oct. 26th, 1669, from 
the text, ‘‘Is there no balm in Gilead.’’ It had surprising 
interest in the lheht thrown on ‘‘divers maladies in the Civil 
and Keelesiastical State—and suitable Remedies for the 
Cure of them.’’ Out of this meeting came a correspondence 
with Miss Abigail Walley, 98 years old, member of the Old 
South Church which Mrs. Walley had joined when she 
moved to Boston in 1678 after her husband’s death in Barn- 
stable. From this correspondence we learned the epitaph on 
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the tablet that disappeared lone since from the flat stone, 
which we believe marks Mr. Walley’s grave in the Lothrop 
Hill graveyard: ‘‘Here Lyeth the body of that blessed son 
of peace, a pastor of ye Church of Christ, Mr. Thomas Wal- 
ley who ended his labors and fell asleep in the Lord, Mar, 
24, 1677.”’ Mr. MeMillan read from the earliest records of 
the Kast Parish and Mr. Jerauld read the photostatic copy 
of their original covenant, and from ‘‘Extracts of Early 
Church Reeords.”’ 


At the meeting on October 10th Mr. Douglas reported on 
the two Jonathan Russells, father and son, on the separa- 
tion of the Town and of the church into East and West 
Parishes, and of the lone and suecessful ministry of the 
son in the West Parish. 

Subsequent meetings of the committee were held during’ 
the winter and spring of 1988-89 at the home of Miss Jen- 
kins, which was the parsonage of the Rev. Oakes Shaw. 
The house which Mr. Shaw boueht in 1760 and lived in un- 
til his death in 1807, a few heirlooms, and the readine of a 
part of the sermon preached at his funeral, as well as en- 
tries that he made in the old Chureh Records, brought the 
years of his ministry closer. 

From this time on the meeting's were necessarily given 
over to planning the religious program of the Tercentenary 
Week in August. From the stimulus of the study in earlier 
meetine's resulted the chapters on ‘‘Beginnines of Barnsta- 
ble’’ and on other early church history printed in the Ter- 
centenary volume, ‘‘Barnstable—Three Centuries of a Cape 
Cod Town.”’ 


The possibility of a service on Sunday morning, August 
20th, in which all churehes of the town would unite was dis- 
cussed. The Committee decided a wiser plan was to ask the 
Selectmen to issue a Proclamation calling on the people of 
the Town to meet for morning service in their accustomed 
places of worship. It was suggested that according to the 
old time custom, the chureh bells in all the villages should 
ring at nine o’cloeck in the morning. It was then decided 
to plan for a union out-of-door Communion Service in the 
late afternoon, on the hillside below the home of Mareus 
Harris, which is built on the site of Rev. Joseph Hull’s 
house and close to the site of the first httle loe meeting- 
house of 1646. Members of the Committee chosen to arrange 
for the Sunday services were Mr. Douglas, Mr. MeMillan, 
Mr. Sehultz, Mr. Jerauld and Miss Jenkins, The ministers 
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of the town with Mr. Douglas as chairman were asked to 
make all arrangements for the Communion Service. 


It was decided to select scenes suggested by our study of 
of the early Church records to be presented in a pageant 
on Saturday afternoon, August 19th, on the shore of Cog- 
gins Pond, the site of the first settlement. The committee 
chosen to plan the pageant was: Mrs. Nelson Bearse, chair- 
man, Mrs. Ruth Gilman, Mr. Henry Kittredge, Mrs. Sydney 
T. Knott and Miss Jenkins. Mr. Jerauld suggested that we 
ask the Barnstable Comedy Club to present the pageant. It 
may be noted here that the pageant had the good fortune 
of beautiful weather and was delightfully presented to an 
audience of some 1200 persons, gathered on the hillside 
above the pond. 


A meeting of the committee on March 14th was held at 
the home of Mrs. Nelson Bearse in Centerville, where all 
the plans were informally discussed. Since the East Parish 
(Barnstable Unitarian), the West Parish (West Barnsta- 
ble), and the South Parish (Centerville), are all daughters 
of the original Church, it was decided that the West Parish 
hold its annual Henry Jacob Memorial Service on August 
6th, with Rev. John W. Suter, rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, New York City, as preacher. Mr. Suter is a de- 
scendant in the ninth generation of John Jenkins, an early 
settler who built ‘‘The Old Parsonage,’’ still standing. The 
South Parish would hold its usual morning service on 
August 20th with a guest preacher, but Mr. Douglas and 
all parish members who wished would join the Hast and 
West Parishes in the union service to be held in the East 
Parish Church. A committee from the East Parish, consist- 
ing of Mrs. David E. Seabury, Mrs. Conrad Wesselhoeft, 
Mrs. Stephen 8. Bartlett, Mrs. Alfred P. Lowell, Mrs. Har- 
old Daggett, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey and Rev. and Mrs. Me- 
Millan, invited the Rev. Donald Lothrop, a tenth generation 
descendant of the Rev. John Lothrop, and pastor of the 
Community Church in Boston, to preach at this service. A 
special invitation was prepared and sent to churches in Fal- 
mouth, Plymouth and Scituate because of the close ties be- 
tween them and our original parish, and to many friends. 
The committee was fortunate in persuading Professor 
George Lyman Kittredge, descendant of Rev. John Lothrop 
and noted Shakespearean scholar, to speak at the closing 
Tercentenary service on August 27th, in the Barnstable 
church. This church was filled at both these services. 

On August 20th (see program), the Rev. Lewis Sanford, 
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pastor of the Scituate Unitarian Church, with several of his 
parish, made a modern pilgrimage to Barnstable to com- 
memorate the journey made by John Lothrop and his fol- 
lowers in October, 1639. Mr. Sanford assisted in the service. 

It was a disappointment when heavy rain earlier in the 
day brought to naught the cherished plans for the out-of- 
door Communion Service on Lothrop Hill. This service was 
held in the old West Parish Meetinghouse. The Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, pastor emeritus of the First Church in 
Plymouth and long a summer resident of Barnstable, led 
the Communion meditation. Ministers and deacons from the 
churches of the town prepared and dispensed the bread and 
wine. It was a service of ey feeling, of loving memory, of 
ereat beauty. 

The Tercentenary Church Committee held its final meet- 
ing in the Old Shaw Parsonage on November 20th, 1939, 
and voted to send a copy of this record to the Clerks of the 
East, West and South Parishes with the request that they 
incorporate it in their church records. 


ELIZABETH C. JENKINS, 
Chairman 
DONALD C. McMILLAN, 
Recording Secretary 


PROCLAMATION CALLING ON THE TOWNSPEOPLE TO OB- 
SERVE A DAY oF ‘““STHANKSGIVING AND REMEMBRANCE” 


The Selectmen on request of the United Church Commit- 
tee issued a public proclamation calling on all the inhabi- 
tants to observe Sunday, August 20th, as a “‘day of remem- 
brance and thanksgiving... 


THE PROCLAMATION 


In 1616 Henry Jacob petitioned James I of England in 
behalf of the independent church he had gathered at Lon- 
don, saying, ‘‘To meet for worship in public places with 
peace and protection would be in this world the greatest 
blessing our hearts desire. But we dare not expect, neither 
do we ask so great a favor at your Majesty’s hand; only 
that in private we might serve God with clear and quiet 
conscience we in all lowliness crave but your toleration.”’ 
He petitioned in vain. 


In the following reign of Charles I, John Lothrop, Ja- 
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cob’s successor, was imprisoned and his congregation dis- 
persed May 9, 1632. 

In Septe smbe 1, 1634, Lothrop, after two years’ imprison- 
ment, rejoined members of his congregation who had sever- 
ally fled from England to the wilderness of America. Only 
there did he and they find liberty to unite openly in chureh 
estate, 

At long last on Jan. 18, 1635, Lothrop and twelve others, 
eight men and four women, established a church at Scituate. 

Since the church established at Scituate was the nucleus 
of that brought to Barnstable in October, 1639, we, the Se- 
lectmen of Barnstable, in the 800th anniversary of the 
town’s settlement, do recommend that Sunday, the 20th of 
August, be observed as a day of remembrance and thanks- 
eiving and do further recommend that all our townspeople 
assemble in our public places of worship to honor the faith 
and the courage that is our inheritance and to give thanks 
that today we ean worship, individually and unitedly, each 
church according to its conscience in a free country 

May the one Almighty God of All maintain us in GrBenees 
hood and peace. 


CHESTER A. CROCKER 
JAMES F. KENNEY 
VICTOR F. ADAMS 
Selectmen of Barnstable. 
THr TERCENTENARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
‘‘It was a service of deep feeling, of loving memory, of 
ereat beauty.’’—From the Report of the United Church 
Committee. The service was held Sunday, August 20th, at 


® p.m., in the West Parish Meetinghouse. 


ORDER OF THE SERVICE 


(Service preceded by roll of distant drums) 


Call to Worship: Psalm One Hundred - - - William Kethe, 1561 
Invocation and Lord’s Prayer - - ~ - Rev. Donald McMillan 
Hymn: Our God Our Help In Ages Past - - - Isaac Watts, 1719 
Preparatory Sermon. - - ~ . . - Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
The Communion Service - - - - Mr. Hussey, assisted by the 


pastors and deacons of the churches 
of the villages of Barnstable 
Hymn: Dear Lord and Father of Mankind - - J. G. Whittier, 1872 


Benediction 
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PREPARATORY SERMON 


Following is the text of Dr. Hussey’s Preparatory Ser- 
mon: 

Communion means togetherness. Folk of many families, 
representatives of sundry households of faith, dwellers in 
various regions of the earth, cherishing a variety of con- 
victions, we come together not as forsaking our particular 
ereeds but moved by a common impulse, as members of one 
community, brothers and sisters, friends and neighbors, for 
the moment ignoring the things that keep us apart as we 
remind ourselves of those better things that make us truly 
one, members of the universal chureh of Jesus Christ, sons 
and daughters of one Heavenly Father, who is the God and 
Father of us all, we here unite in this aet of worship. Noth- 
ing we could do could bring us closer in spirit to the first 
settlers of this countryside. For tradition has it that when 
the half-hundred men and women who followed their shep- 
herd into the wilderness arrived here three hundred years 
ago one of the first things they did, even before they began 
to build their houses or organize their government, eather- 
ing out of doors, in the bright October weather they took 
communion together, thus eivine thanks to Almighty God 
for having protected them during their lone trek hither, 
reminding themselves of His unfailing mereies, and solemn- 
ly pledging their lives to His serviee, while they confessed 
their independence upon His loving kindness, and invoked 
His aid. 

For them it was an action entirely characteristic. Dissent- 
ers and non-conformists, rehg@gion was a dominant motive in 
their lives. Plain folk, farmers and working people, existence 
for them was ‘‘a trembling walk with God.’’ Their souls 
gripped by a single mighty purpose, obedient to a radiant 
vision, ‘‘as seeing Him who is invisible,’’ for conseience’s 
sake they had left their homes in the old world, enduring 
untold hardships as they crossed grey Atlantic surges to set 
up their homes in a new land. They beheved that throughout 
their wanderines they had been led, not by mere chance, 
but by God himself. It was, therefore, for the purpose of 
acknowledging this leadership, their debt to Him, and ot 
invoking His protecting care through the perils and diffi- 
culties that lay ahead, that humbly, fervently, they united 
in this service. 

Beeause, for these people, long ago, Cummunion was what 
it always had been, and must be, a Eucharist, that is, thanks- 
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giving. What they then and there joined in observing was 
a festival of gratitude, springing, moreover, from a three- 
fold motive, or rather emphasizing a triple aim. For them 
it was a rite of memory, fellowship, and above all of dedica- 
tion. It connected them up with past, present, and future. 
Primarily it took them back to their former existence in the 
mother land. How often in the past had these English men 
and women, fugitives from royal and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
meeting in secret places, received fresh courage, a stronger 
faith, as their minister broke the bread and poured the 
wine, the ordinance not only confirming their zeal as sep- 
aratists, independents, but driving home the realization 
that nonetheless were they heirs of the Christian heritage, 
members of the chureh universal, soldiers in the noble army 
of martyrs, fellow citizens with the saints, who, through the 
centuries, had borne unflinching witness to the truth as 
they saw it, giving to their faith the last full measure of 
devotion. 

Yet even more vividly to these devout souls the rite 
brought back the Founder of the Feast. Once again they 
were in a moonlit upper chamber in an ancient city, where 
twelve young workingmen were gathered with their leader, 
looking into those eyes, hearing the tones of that wondrous 
voice, as he said: ‘‘Brothers, in the years that are coming, 
when my visible presence will no longer be with you, this 
do in remembrance of me.’’ So that, feeling themselves one 
with him in spirit, conscious of that mysterious presence 
in their midst, they felt themselves likewise one in spirit 
with their loved ones who had died to live again forever- 
more. Thus, conscious of this oneness with God, with Jesus 
Christ, with eternal truth and everlasting life, dwelling 
for the moment in heavenly places, more valiantly they 
faced the days that lay ahead, more eager to bear one an- 
other’s burdens, their sympathies more catholic, their faith 
clarified, in a new and stronger spirit of comradeship, re- 
solved more faithfully and unselfishly to live and work 
together, to serve the common good. 


Such was the three-fold meaning which the rite had for 
the first settlers on these shores. Since then, many changes 
have come to pass. A whole Niagara of water has flowed 
under. the bridges. We live in an America they could not 
have pictured in their fondest dreams. Externally, marked 
contrasts separate them from us. Looking back, they seem 
like dim, almost unreal figures in the distant past. We of 
today wear different clothes, face different problems, live 
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under different circumstances, subscribe to different creeds. 
Yet, in reality, with our ancestors, we have much in com- 
mon. The differences between us and them so far as moral 
and spiritual duties and responsibilities are concerned are 
more apparent than real. Like them, for us existence is a 
creat, a glorious adventure. We have to cope with the 
selfsame sorrows, temptations, difficulties. Our souls are 
stirred by the same dreams, aspirations, longings, hopes. 
Like them, also, we are not sufficient unto ourselves. You 
and I need every help, every source of inspiration we can 
lay hold of. Such a help is offered us in this service which 
we share today. 

Like every other religious ordinance this communion is a 
challenge to our better selves, to the hero in all our na- 
tures, sleeping but never dead, to the God-hfe latent in our 
hearts and minds and souls. We come here this afternoon 
led by sundry motives, our theologies differing widely, ac- 
knowledging a myriad ecclesiastical loyalties, by our pres- 
ence manifesting that unity which underlies all differences, 
the vastness and majesty of that universal Life and Love 
which surpasses all human interpretations, and which in- 
eludes them all. To us, indeed, this rite ought to have the 
same significance it had for our ancestors. Still as always, 
its meaning in threefold. 

Communion means togetherness. Together, one in spirit, 
we are bidden to look back, look around us, and then look 
forward, with indomitable faith and high resolve. That it, 
this simple, historic, ceremony, stands above everything 
else, for Commemoration, Communion and Consecration. it 
speaks to us of past, present and future, of what has been, 
what is, and what is yet to come. First, it reminds us of 
the glorious cost of Christian living. Doing this in remem- 
brance of Him, the dead past lives again. We remember 
Jesus Christ, with Him walk the lily-bordered roads of Gali- 
lee, with Him and His disciples share their final supper, 
hear His great language, catch His clear accents, watch 
Him go out from that quiet chamber serenely to meet His 
death. We remember also the innumerable multitudes of 
faithful witnesses who through the centuries fought the 
good fight of faith, 


A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 


who, holding not their lives dear unto themselves, in his 
name proved loyal even unto death. Misunderstood, reviled, 
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spat upon, condemned to agonizing tortures, in every land 
and age they suffered and died for conscience sake, that 
others might have life and have it more abundantly. And 
then, compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
this rite opens our eyes to the mighty fact that we are never 
alone, for God is always with us; nothing can separate us 
from His love and care. The thought of His nearness is a 
sure defense, a sword and shield, in our hearts a fountain 
of living springing up into everlasting hfe. His power, His 
wisdom, are ever seekng to gain entrance into our souls. 

So, also, we live and move and have our being in com- 
pany with Jesus Christ, a hving presence who helps us in 
our adversities, comforts our sorrows, helps us to be the 
men and women we know we ought to be. Not only this, but 
you and I fight our battles, tread earth’s dusty highways 
companioned by our risen dead, aided, inspired, strengthened 
by the blessed influence of those loved ones who, now van- 
ished from our mortal sight, are closer to us than ever in 
past days, helping us far more than we ean understand. 
While, also, all about us, and extending away from us to 
the far horizon, to the most distant places of the earth, is 
the vast company of present-day humanity, people of every 
land and clime and race and color, members of every class, 
profession, speaking in varied tongues, yet one and all 
sons and daughters of one human family, children of one 
Heavenly Father, our brothers and sisters throughout the 
world. Of these also, what we owe them, our responsibilities 
toward them, how we are one with them, as we are one 
with one another and with God, how our duty is to cooper- 
ate with them, fight their battles, manifest to them the 
Jesus-disposition, for their sakes giving whatever we have 
and are, this fact our communion summons us to bear in 
mind. 


And then, finally, this rite would fail of its supreme value 
did it not inspire us to look forward with steadfast hope 
and courage, as well as to consecrate ourselves with passion- 
ate enthusiasm to the service of humanity, in the spirit of 
the Nazarene. The symbols of this office are capable of only 
one interpretation. They mean sacrifice. They were first so 
used. Jesus employed them advisedly. He broke the bread, 
and poured the wine, to suggest how He, voluntarily, was 
breaking His life and pouring out His strength for the sal- 
ration of all mankind. Not only this, but that all who fol- 
lowed Him, after the same fashion, in the same spirit, must 
do likewise. So now, as we gather about this table of the 
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AT THE PAGEANT—The band of Pilgrim men, women and children. 


Lord, as we partake of this thanksgiving feast, may it be 
for each and every one of us no empty form, but an ocea- 
sion for commemoration, communion, above all, consecra- 
tion, a sincere, heartfelt dedication of ourselves to the high- 
est, noblest life we know. May this service move us to for- 
get our differences, bring us all closer together in spirit and 
in truth, making us truly one. So shall we not have gather- 
ed here in vain. So shall the time we linger here be for us 
a prophecy of the day that is coming, when the entire 
ehureh of Jesus Christ shall be no longer divided but united, 
‘‘there shall be one flock, and one shepherd.’’ When, also, 
every meal, breakfast, dinner, supper, weekdays and Sun- 
days, shall be truly a sacrament, shared with an unseen 
guest, made manifest in the breaking of bread. 


‘““The Love Divine, forever at each your household 
tables sit, 

Make all His servants who encompass it, 

And turn life’s bitterest waters into wine.’’ 
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im. Tb ERCENTENARY PAGEANT 


The program of the Tercentenary pageant is reproduced, 
in smaller size than the original, on the following four 
pages. The Committee had estimated that an assembly of 
five hundred persons might gather by Coggins Pond for 
the pageant; instead, nearly three times that number at- 
tended. The programs were quickly exhausted, and copies 
of that original edition are rare treasures. 


PLA ss CULV OME On OT 


Miteewbeoinninegs of Barnstable 


INtow a Town of Seven Wat ao es 


AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT 
PATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 19, 1939 
AT FIVE O’CLOCK 


Out of Past Courage 
Courage for Today. 


LOTHROP’S CHURCH AND BARNSTABLE TOWN 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


‘‘In 1616 Henry Jacob petitioned King James: “To 
meet in publ places with peace & protection we do not 
expect ... only that in private we might serve God with 
quiet conscience we in all lowliness crave your tolerance.’ 
In reply King James issued an order: ‘Let them conform 
or quit the country ... Contrary to their practice, dane- 
ing, archery, may games, morris dances on the Sabbath 
shall be allowed’.’’ Fei: History of Ecclesiasticism in New England 


THE CHURCH COMES TO MATTAKEESE 


. The Planting of the Corn. 


‘““The prepondcrance in favor of Mattakeese may have 
been induced by the supposed superiority of the soil, 
much land being already cleared by the Indians who 
successfully cultivated it.’’ Freeman: History of Cape Cod II, 246 


. The Coming John Lothrop October 1639. 


‘“ After praises to God in public, as the day was cold, we 
divided into three companies to feast together.’’ 
Diary cf John Lothrop. 


. Purchase of the Land. 


Aug. 26, 1644. ‘‘I, Serunk Indian, ... do sell and make 
over unto the town of Barnstable all the sd. tands and 
meadows lying betwixt the bounds of Sandwich & the 
bounds of Prexit & other Indians in consideration of four 
eoats & three axes.’’ 


Pi iemierotests 


Richard Bourne—Ncituate 1630: Sandwich 16387. ‘‘An 
indefatigable missionary, possessed of large property 
brought from England in cash, influenced by the work of 
John Eliot, he acquired a thorough knowledge of the In- 
dian language.” Freeman’s History: I, 677. 

‘(Richard Bourne & other friends of the race had the 
plantation of Marsapee—10,500 acres—set off to be an 
inheritance to them & their posterity forever.’’ Otis: I, 75. 

In 1685 Governor Hinckley reported one thousand Pray- 
ine Indians on Cape Cod. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DISCIPEING 
A Sorry Episode 
The excommunication of Bethia, granddaughter of John 
Lothrop, wife of John Hinekley, the brother of Governor 
Hinckley. The long Admonition divided into four counts 


bo 


66 


for breach of Covenant was based on one ‘‘particular ir- 
reconcileable unto an holy gospel profession and conversa- 
tion. She doth not carry with A Loving humble reverence 
to her husband as is required. Eph. 5:33. 
Church Records. June 20, 1684. 
tiate CHURCH AND TEseMUSIC 


How to Sing the Psalms 


. Lining Off 1639-1720. 


Though they had no words or music the congregation 
sang with fervour and reverence. 

“Yhird day Aug. 16, 1695. We had a fast in our new 
chamber, Mr. Bailey begins with prayer, preaches from 
Luke 1:50 and concludes with prayer. I set Winsor tune.’’ 

Judge Sewall’s Diary. 
Discontent 1720-1730. 

elisa t equal that the Elderly be turned out of the Old 
Way of Singing to gratify the Youngerly?’’ June 12, 
cy. 6 Psalm being set ye regular way, some disorder- 
ly persons sang me old way to yet great disturbance of ye 
worship of God.’ > This caused ye Civil authority to be 
called in. 

Dec. 1726 ‘‘ Voted yt we sing half a year one day in ye 
method called ye old way, the other in ye regular.’ 

July 1727 During this half vear while we sang in ye old 
way the singing was very broken & confused Bro Bodfish 
setting the Psalm.”’ Church Records. 
Singing Accompanied by Viols. 

‘‘Bass viols were the first musical instruments allowed 
in the churches—Lord’s fiddles they were called—then 
violins, flutes and bassoons.’’ 

Alice Morse Earle: Sabbath in New England. 

In 1725 a sermon by Reverend Joseph Dwight was 
widely distributed ‘‘To silence the Outery against Regular 
Singing.’ He quotes Ps. 38:2, 3, David commanded ‘*Sing 
unto the Lord with an Instrument of ten strings... Play 
skilfully with a loud voice.’’ 


A NOTABLE WEDDING IN BARNSTABLE 


1754. Merey, sister of James Otis, the Patriot, married 
James Warren of Plymouth. Niece and namesake of Mrs. 
Jonathan Russell, the ceremony was probably performed 
by Rev. Jonathan Russell either in the Otis mansion at 
Great Marshes or in the West Parish Meetinghouse. 


BARNSTABLE—THE TOWN 


Out of a church, small, vigorous, steadfast, grew our 
town of seven villages with rich and varied history. 
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Front cover: an imaginative reconstruction of the scene on the shore of Cog- 
gins Pond, where stood the Second Meetinghouse, 1681-1718. Above: Cog- 
gins Pond, around which lived many of the early settlers. Sketches by Louisa 


Fo Cabot 
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A PAGEANT SCENE—The Indian maid and boy have just landed in 


their birchbark canoe, and the corn dance of the Indian maidens is abou: 


to begin. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE TERCENTENARY PAGEANT 


The pageant was presented by the Barnstable Comedy 
Club, in cooperation with the Tercentenary Committee. 
Committees were: 


General Committee—Miss Elizabeth C. Jenkins, Miss 
Louisa F. Cobb, Mrs. Nelson Bearse, Mrs. Sydney T. Knott, 
Mrs. Wilfred O. St. Coeur, Mrs. Henry Gilman, Miss Helen 
E. Hughes, Miss Margarilla Holway, Miss Myra E. Jerauld, 
Mrs. Donald G. Trayser and Bruce K. Jerauld. 

Dramatie director—Mrs. Wilfred O. St. Coeur; Miss Mar- 
ion Sawyer, adviser. 

Dancing director—Miss Charlotte Louise Greene; Mrs. 
Robert O. Anthony and Mrs. Donald G. Trayser, assistants. 

Costumes—Mrs. Sydney T. Knott; Mrs. Robert O. An- 
thony and Mrs. Donald G. Trayser, assistants. 

Makeup—Frank A. May; William Kelley and Miss Mar- 
ion Sawyer, assistants. 

Program girls—Kathryn Moore, Sally Moore, Beverly Ry- 
der, Carol Cooper and Sylvia Holmes. 
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CAST OF PAGEANT 


Pilgrim men—Sydney T. Knott, Philip G. Curtis, Bruce 
K. Jerauld, DeWitt Clinton, Edward lL. Harris, Robert 0: 
Anthony, Wilbur E. Cheever, Carl B. Mayo, Robert Arm- 
strong, Fred Stanley Jenkins, Rev. John A. Douglas, Dor- 
rance Bearse and Alvah Bearse. ~ 


Pilgrim women—Misses Ellen and Miriam Ruska, Mar- 
garilla Holway, Myra EH. Jerauld, Helen EK. Hughes, Doris 
Crocker, Beatrice Syriala, Delia and Evelyn Fish, Melba 
Wright, Bonnie Brown and Abbie Bodfish, Mesdames Bruce 
K. Jerauld, Philip G. Curtis, David E. Seabury, William D. 
P. Murphy, John Tulis, Benjamin Blossom, Laura Stevens, 
Harold Wheeler and Horace Parker. 

Pilgrim children—Alice and Lois Murphy. 

Indian maidens in corn danee—Misses Alice Marston, 
Jane Harris, Miriam Hinckley, Helen Miller, Frances Wes- 
selhoeft, Flora Jane Neal, Harriet Jones, Mary Philbrook, 
Jean Stuart and Jean Lovejoy. 


Indian men—James Mitchell, chief. Daniel Knott, John 
Hinckley, Gordon O. Jerauld, Charles F. Swift, Carleton I. 
Ryder, Philip G. Curtis, Jr., Wiliam D. P2 Murphy and 
Paul D. Christian. 


Old Indian squaw—Mrs. Henry Gilman. 

Indian maiden in canoe—Priscilla Knott. 

Indian boy in canoe—Philip E. Jerauld. 

Appeal to Great Spirit-—-Sydney T. Knott, Jr. 

Morris dancers—Carolyn Pihl, Virginia Backus, Jean 
Blossom, Martha Brown, Pauline Karras, Priscilla Hallett, 
Mildred Syriala, Audrey Cooper, Naney Hinckley, Barbara 
Kittredge, Ruth Bartlett and Natalie Johnson. 

Maypole dancers—Sally Edwards, Peggy Johnson, Lor- 
raine Cooper, Alice Murphy, Alice Ryder, Lois Murphy, 
Rosamond George, Sheila Anderson, John Jones, David 
Jones, Robert Johnson, Thomas Hinckley, Bruce Lovejoy, 
Donald White, George Wadsworth, Paui Karras and Peter 
Karras. 

Music: Trio—Marjorie Fiske, Natalie Pedro and Marion 

Waller. 
Tom-tom—Philip E. Jerauld. 
Soloist—Miss Myra E. Jerauld. 
Reader—Rev. Sumner J. Brown. 
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A PAGEANT SCENE—From “A Notable Wedding in Barnstable.” 
The minuet dancers are, left to right, Sally Turpin, Christine, Beatrice 
and Frances Lowell. 


EPISODES OF PAGEANT 


The Chureh In England—Pilerim minister, Carl B. Mayo; 
Pilgrim men, women and children; Morris dancers and 
maypole dancers. 

The Chureh Comes To Mattakeese: 


1. The Planting of the Corn—Indian squaw, Mrs. Henry 
Gilman; Indian maiden and boy in eanoe, Miss Priscilla 
Knott and Philip E. Jerauld; Indian maidens in corn 
dance. 

2. The Coming of John Lothrop, 1639—John Lothrop, Rev. 
John A. Douglas; Pilgrim men, women and children. 


3. The Purchase of the Land—Pilerim men, Bruce K. Jer- 
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auld, Edward L. Harris and Sydney T. Knott; Indian 
squaw, Mrs. Henry Gilman; Indian men; Appeal to 
Great, Spirit, Sydney T. Knott, Jr. 

4. The Protest—Richard Bourne, Wilbur H. Cheever; Pil- 

erim men, Indian men and Indian squaw. 

Chureh And Its Discipline—Bethia, granddaughter of 

John Lothrop, Margaret Waterman; John Hinckley, 

brother of Governor Hinckley, Cornelius J. Fair; Pil- 

erim woman, Mrs. Bruce K. Jerauld; Pilgrim child, 

Alice Murphy; Civil Authority, Bruce K. Jerauld; Pil- 

erim men. 

The Church And Its Music—Pilgrim men and women. 

A Notable Wedding in Barnstable—Mercy, sister of James 
Otis, Miss Suzanne St. Coeur; General James Warren, 
Frederick T. Jerauld; minister, Carl B. Mayo; wedding 
cuests, Mesdames F. Howard Hinckley, Dorothy L. 
Stevenson, Frank A. Travers and Donald MeMillan; 
Charles Clagg, Kenneth Green, Percival C. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Sally Greene, Theodore Clifton, Jr., Marcia Clfton 
and William F.. Hodgkinson, Jr.; minuet dancers, Miss- 
es Frances, Beatrice and Christine Lowell and Sally 
Turpin. 

Barnstable—The Town 
The villages of the town were represented by the fol- 
lowing: Barnstable, Sydney T. Knott; West Barnstable, 
John Bursley, Harry Jenkins and Rudolph Davidson; 
Centerville, Lucey Ann Goodlatte; Osterville, J. Milton 
Leonard; Cotuit, Henry Robbins; Marstons Mills, Zenas 
D. Crocker; Hyannis, Dr. Robert L. Baxter. 

Chanting of the Lord’s Prayer—Miss Myra E. Jerauld. 


America—Sung by the assembly. 
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geives Wercentenary Fair 


THE OLD BARNSTABLE Farr, founded in 1843 and continued 
without interruption until 1931, was a cherished Cape Cod 
institution. Early in the winter of 1938 the Tercentenary 
Committee discussed the proposal of one of its members, 
Mrs. Gladys P. Swift, of reviving the Fair as a fitting cli- 
max to its Tercentenary observance. Clifford B. Belknap, 
owner of the old fairground property, was interviewed and 
kindly consented to donate use of his land. The Commit- 
tee then voted to revive the Fair for three days in August, 
and chose Mrs. Swift as chairman, and Mr. McLaughlin, 
Mr. Crocker and Mr. Trayser as members of the special 
Fair Committee. 


Since the celebration was primarily for Barnstable it was 
decided that citizens and organizations of our town should 
receive, so far as possible, the benefits of the Fair. There- 
fore, during the first four months of 1939, Mrs. Swift visit- 
ed organizations throughout the town and offered them the 
opportunity of participating in the Fair, explaining that all 
industries on Cape Cod were to be represented and their 
goods sold if sponsored by charitable or social organizations 
of the Town of Barnstable. 


In February Mrs. Swift and her committee went before 
the Finance Committee and explained the plan for reviving 
the Fair. The Finance Committee gave its endorsement, 
and in March, the citizens in town meeting voted their ap- 
proval. The revival of the Barnstable Fair was then on its 
way to reality. 
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REPORT ON THE BARNSTABLE TERCENTENARY FAIR, BY 
Mrs. Griapys P. Swirt, Fair CHAIRMAN 


The first step toward success in any enterprise is well- 
planned organization. Much time and thought and day- 
dreaming were engaged in during “March and April. By the 
first of May the Barnstable Fair was entirely blue-printed 
and all branches of the organization about complete. 

Herbert L. Thomas, our Highway Surveyor, was in charge 
of preparing the grounds, ball park, and race track. When 
one considers that there had been no Fair since 1931 one 
will realize that Mr. Thomas had quite a job to level and 
eondition the land, resurface the race track, and rebuild the 
baseball diamond. When the racing men who had raced here 
vears ago say the track was the best it had ever been, and 
the ball players say the diamond, which was never very 
eood, was excellent for this Fair, you will realize how fortu- 
nate we are in having such an efficient highway surveyor 
and highway department. 

We had decided to use tents in so far as we could, for 
many old Fair buildings were gone, but it was necessary to 
build a small office building, grand stand, back-stop for the 
baseball diamond, and a smal] building to house the library 
exhibit—which included very valuable old documents and 
papers. One of our good citizens, Forest R. Brown, contrac- 
tor, gave his services free of charge and supervised all build- 
ing operations. Cecil Goodall had charge of electrical work 
and, in view of the fact the Fair ran every night, his job 
was a big one, well done. He was greatly assisted in his work 
by the help and materials loaned by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and the Cape and Vineyard Electric Co. 

Elhott B. MaecSwan and William F. Hodgkinson, members 
of the Barnstable High School faculty, were employed for 
the months of July and August, Mr. MacSwan in charge of 
grounds, and Mr. Hodgkinson in charge of buildings. To 
these men we owe much of the success of the Fair, for their 
untiring efforts and loyalty to our purpose, not only for 
their executive ability but for their practical assistance in 
carrying out work planned. They did all of the building 
and much of the painting and planning at the Fair Grounds. 

Chief of Pohee William B. Fleming and members of his 
department had charge of policing the Fair Grounds, and 
were most efficient and helpful. Only one arrest during the 
three days and nights of the Fair was made. The State 
Police had charge of traffic on the highway and did a good 
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AS THE FAIR OPENED—A glimpse of the parade on the opening 
morning, with the Girl Scouts entering the grounds. 


job keeping the traffic moving. A troop of Boy Scouts was 
on duty at the office, running errands and actine as messen- 
vers throughout the Fair. A troop of Girl Scouts stationed 
in the Exhibition Tent was also on duty call. These young 
people rendered very efficient and courteous service through- 
out the Fair. The Red Cross maintained a first aid tent sta- 
tion, with members of the Barnstable Fire Department con- 
stantly in attendance. 


Day BY Day PROGRAM OF THE FAIR 


Before going on to details of the many attractions and 
displays, I think a copy of the fair program, day by day, 
will convey a good picture of what those attending our Ter- 
eentenary Fair were able to enjoy. 


Daily features: Trotting races, every afternoon. Baseball 
games, afternoon and night. Flower Show. Art Exhibit. 
Fruit, Vegetable and Ego Shows. Camera Show. Library 
Exhibit (historical and literary displays). Midway at- 
tractions, ferris wheel, merry-go-round and all carnival 
features. Vaudeville, fireworks, running races, at night. 
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CAPE COD EXHIBITION AND GET-TOGETHER DAY 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 24 


11 A.M. Official opening of Fair by Mayor and Mayoress of 
Barnstaple, England, with the Selectmen of Barnstable, 
Cape Cod. With band and formal procession. 

2 P.M. Cape Cod Pet Show. Pets, from monkeys to alliga- 
tors, parrots to pigeons, dogs to ducks. Under direction 
of Harold G. Andrews, Cape Cod 8.P.C.A. Agent. 

2 P.M. Trotting races. A revival of the old Fair races, with 
30 trotters from leading Massachusetts stables entered. 
Vaudeville acts between heats. 

3:30 P.M. Baseball. Cape Cod League teams. Barnstable vs. 
Bourne. 

7:00 P.M. Band Concert, Ben Teel’s Barnstable band. 

7:30 P.M. Night baseball. Cape Cod Twi-League. Elimination 
series. Osterville vs. Sagamore. 

8 P.M. Running races. Horses from well-known Cape Cod 
stables. 

8:30 P.M. Vaudeville. Three entertaining acts booked from 
big-time circuits. 

10 P.M. Grand display of fireworks. 


YOUTH DAY AND GOVERNOR’S DAY 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 25 


9 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. All-Cape Cod Track Meet. Events for 
boys and girls, college and high school athletes. Dashes, 
pole vault, field events. Music by Barnstable High 
School Band. 

2 P.M. Trotting Races. 

2 P.M. Visit of Governor Saltonstall. 

3:30 P.M. Baseball. Cape Cod League. Barnstable vs. Fal- 
mouth. 

7 P.M. Band Coneert. Teel’s Barnstable band. 

7:30 P.M. Baseball, Twi-League. Chatham vs. Sandwich. 

8 P.M. Running Races. 

9 P.M. Vaudev Fille. 

10 P.M. Grand display of fireworks. 


TERCENTENARY DAY 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26 


1 P.M. Tercentenary Banquet. 
3:30 P.M. Baseball. Cape Cod League. Barnstable vs. Har- 
wich. 
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3:30 P.M. Trotting Races. 
7:30 P.M. Band Concert. 


7:30 P.M. Baseball. Twi-League. Final game of series be- 
tween winners of first two games. 


8 P.M. Running Races. 
8:30 P.M. Vaudeville. 
10 P.M. Grand finale of fireworks. 


SOME OF THE ATTRACTIONS 


It was planned that the Barnstable Fair should follow 
as closely as possible Fairs in the past, and have all the 
attractions that were found at the old Fairs but, if pos- 
sible, modernized a bit. Horse-racing, ball games, midway, 
live stock, flowers, vegetables, band concerts, exhibits, fire- 
works, vaudeville, food, ice cream, pop, and novelties—we 
had them all. 


Miss June Wellman was in charge of racing. Miss Well- 
man traveled far and wide to see horsemen and races and 
explain about the revival of the Barnstable Fair. At first 
there was considerable skepticism, but with the help of 
many friends of racing and a veteran of Barnstable Fair 
trotting, Ned Wilbur, many horsemen decided to come de- 
spite the fact the racing was in charge of a woman. We 
had some very fine horses here, including one owned and 
driven by Fred Bellows who had raced at Barnstable Fairs 
many years in the past. There were two trotting races of 
three heats each on Thursday and Friday, and three races 
on Saturday. Each evening there were running races, the 
horses coming from a nearby riding stable. 


THe FPAr Music 


Music for the Fair was in charge of Benjamin F. Teel, 
one of our citizens, who directed his own noted band for 
many years. He assembled a fine band of thirty men who 
played morning, afternoon and evening, between races, for 
vaudeville, at our banquet—in fact whenever there was a 
lull in the proceedings or spirited music was needed. On 
Friday, Youth’s Day, Samuel Griffiths and the Barnstable 
High School Band took charge of the music for the day, 
donating their services to the celebration. This was a fea- 
ture never enjoyed before at a Barnstable Fair, and showed 
the marvelous advancement of musi¢ in our public schools 
under Mr. Griffith’s direction. 
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A FAIR ATTRACTION —Life-sized panels of a Pilgrim and Cape Cod | 
fisherman framed the entrance to the tent of Cape Cod Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. 


BASEBALL GAMES 


Each afternoon a ball game was played between Barnsta- 
ble and some other team of the Cape Cod League—Bourne, 
Falmouth, or Harwich. The Rev. Carl F. Sehultz and Seth 
M. Crocker had charge of these games. Each night by flood 
light the Twilight League played a series among Osteryille, 
Sagamore, Chatham, and Sandwich. Norman Williams was 
manager of the series. 


THE VAUDEVILLE ENTERTAINMENT 


Each afternoon and evening between races and while ball 
games were being played, three acts of vaudeville were 
presented: Roy Pike, juggler; the Carlyle Brothers, a gym 
act; and the Lightning Duet, a fast roller skating aet. Harold 
H. Maloney of the Inter-State Theaters arranged for these 
‘Big Time’’ vaudeville acts. 


THE FIREWoRKS DISPLAY 


Fireworks had been a feature of the Barnstable Fair for 
many, many years. Mr. Rapp of the American Fireworks 
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Co., was in charge of our displays, as he had been in the 
past for former Barnstable Fairs. The displays proved very 
popular features. 


When Mayor Dart, together with Selectmen Crocker, Ken- 
ney, and Adams officially opened the Fair at 11 a.m. on 
Thursday, a salute of guns was fired, and at the close of the 
ceremony bombs burst in the air, disclosing the American 
and British flags floating from parachutes. When Governor 
Saltonstall visited the Fair on the second day a salute of 18 
geuns was fired as he entered the grounds. Each night at 10 
o’cloeck there was a large display of fireworks. Each night 
the display differed except for the large set piece of wel- 
come, with the numerals, 1639—1939, honoring the Barn- 
stable Tercentenary celebration. The numerals were sur- 
mounted by both American and British flags. Of course, the 
usual ‘‘Battle’’ and aerial bombardment ended the display. 


ee lRAcK Mrrmt—Youtu’s DAy 


More than one hundred athletes competed in the track 
meet held at the Fair on Youth’s Day. The meet was in 
charge of William P. Bangs, director of athletics in the 
Barnstable schools. Three individual performances were 
outstanding: that of Frank Floyd of Choate School, who 
turned in the time of 9.9 seconds for the 100-yard dash on 
the dirt track used for trotting; that of Fred Maki of the 
Hyannis State Teacher’s College, who cleared a distance of 
20 feet 6 inches in the running broad jump; and that of 
Ceeil Sullivan of the Barnstable High School track team, 
who threw the javelin 157 feet, 10 inches. Howard Maki, 
13-year-old brother of Fred, was star in the class for boys 
under fifteen, for he won the broad jump, 75-yard dash, 
880-yard run, and took second in the 100-yard dash to earn 
a total of 18 points. 

A large delegation of girls representing the Falmouth 
Community Center was entered by John Tulis, director of 
the organization, and took the majority of the honors in the 
girls’ events. 


EXHIBITS OF ANIMALS—PET SHOW 


In view of the fact we had no buildines to house eattle we 
could not have a eattle show. However, Hilding Hord of the 
Mystic Lake Farm had a large exhibit of cattle. Sheriff 
Lauchlan M. Crocker’s prize cattle from the farm at the 
County Jail were also on display. The cattle were housed in 
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rustic and corn stalk shelters which added greatly to the 
appearance of the Fair. A large tractor and farm imple- 
ment display arranged by G. A. Stackhouse occupied space 
next to the cattle exhibit, adding considerable interest for 
farmers. 

The pet show held the first afternoon of the Fair in the 
Banquet tent brought all sorts of four-legged pets together 
in competition. Harold G. Andrews, district officer for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, had 
charge of the show. He was assisted by Francis R. Hart of 
Dennis, as judge of dogs; Dr. Daniel F. Leach of the Cape 
Cod Animal Hospital, as judge of cats; and Nathaniel P. 
Coleman and Walter Sherman, as judges of miscellaneous 
entries. 

Miss Gertrude Lawrence, prominent English actress ap- 
pearing at the Cape Playhouse in Dennis, attended and 
awarded the special prizes. This show was a very popular 
feature enjoyed by old and young alike, and Mr. Andrews 
and his committee are to be congratulated on its success. 


FLOWER SHOW 


The Tercentenary Flower Show was held in a large tent 
under the auspices of the Garden Club of Hyannis. Mrs. 
Frank G. Thacher was chairman. Judges for the show were: 
Dr. Harriet Hyde of East Dennis, Mrs. F. H. Loveland of 
North Chatham, and Miss Margaretta Fort of South Dennis. 
The Tercentenary colors of blue and gold were carried out 
in many attractive displays. Flowers were arranged in five 
classes: miniature arrangements, best bouquets grown by 
the exhibitor, trailing foliage, tussie mussies, and arrange- 
ment of flowers in Tercentenary colors. In addition to the 
competitive displays, which were most attractive, special 
mention should be given the entrance garden, woods gar- 
den, shore garden, and display from the Sheriff’s garden at 
the county jail. We are greatly indebted to the Garden Club 
for this most attractive show. 

Also housed in this tent were the vegetable show, of which 
Thomas Milne was chairman; the egg show, of which Arthur 
Curtis was chairman, and the fruit show, of which Andrew 
Kerr was chairman. These exhibits added greatly to the at- 
tractions and the atmosphere of the Tercentenary Fair. 


DISPLAYS IN THE EXHIBITION TENT 


The Exhibition tent was erected on the west side of the 
fairgrounds. It was a large tent, 360 feet long. Within it 
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A PILGRIM KITCHEN—Faithful in every detail is thts replica of a 
Colonial kitchen displayed by Hyannis Woman’s Club in the Exhibition 
tent. Dame Margaret Baxter placidly knitting completes the picture of 


domestic bliss three centuries ago. 


were housed a wide variety of carefully prepared exhibits 
illustrating the industrial, educational, cultural and philan- 
thropical life of the Town of Barnstable, and of Cape Cod, 
as well as exhibits showing modern improvements and in- 
ventions important in our lives. 


The art exhibit arranged so expertly by Mrs. John Barn- 
ard of Centerville occupied a large section at the south end 
of the tent. It was an unusual collection, wide in range, show- 
ing the very fine professional and amateur work done and 
being done in Barnstable. There were about fifty works on 
show, including oils, water colors, sketches, sculpture, and 
wood earving. The art show was a new feature for a Barn- 
stable Fair, and Mrs. Barnard received deservedly wide 
acclaim for her efforts. | 

The New England Telephone and Telegraph Company had 
on display a fascinating instrument called the ‘‘Voice Mir- 
ror’’ in which one spoke briefly and heard one’s own voice 
talk back. This was enjoyed by many. 

The Barnstable Woman’s Club sponsored ‘‘The Old Curi- 
osity Shop.’’ In this shop could be purchased many fine 
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pieces of Sandwich glass, souvenirs, stationery, and attrac- 
tive cast aluminum skillets and plates from Leonard’s Foun- 
dry in Osterville. 

The Cape and Vineyard Hlectrice Company had a most 
interesting display illustrating the history of liehtine, from 
the clay bowl lamps of ancient days to the new fluorescent 
tubes of today. 

The Cape Cod Extension Service had a very instructive 
booth showing the wide range of their educational work be- 
ine done on the Cape. 

The Barnstable Girl Scouts had an interesting booth show- 
ing their work and service. 

The Barnstable County Public Health Association and the 
State Puble Health Department had fine displays with 
movies and bulletins graphically explaining their work. 

The Cape Cod Hospital reproduced a modern hospital 
room with a dummy patient in bed with a broken leg—a 
very realistic scene. 

The Hyannis Woman’s Club, in cooperation with the Cape 
and Vineyard Electric Company, faithfully reproduced a 
kitchen of Pilgrim days with open fire, pot hooks, and iron 
kitchenware, and in contrast, a new electric kitchen with 
modern labor-saving equipment. 

The Matrons’ Club of the Hyannis Federated Church 
sponsored the exhibit by the Colonial Candle Campany of 
Hyannis, where a colonial maiden hand-dipped candles 
which could be purchased as attractive souvenirs of this im- 
portant industry in the Town of Barnstable. 


The Cape Cod Fish Net Industries, of North Truro, spon- 
sored a colorful booth of fish net scarfs, dresses, Peter 
Hunt’s attractive hand painted bowls, and other articles of 
Cape Cod flavor. 

The Auxiliary of St. Mary’s Church sponsored an exhibit 
and sale of Cape Cod Miniature Reproductions—tiny ships 
and novelties. 

The Cape Cod Photographie Society exhibited about one 
hundred enlarged prints selected from a large entry list, to- 
gether with the Tercentenary Committee’s collection of old 
Bameeu photographs. This was a very fine show, in a 
field new to the Fair. 

A fascinating educational exhibit for young and old was 
that of the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, 
showing a varied collection of marine life. 

The Barnstable Parent-Teachers Association offered an 
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attractive booth where choice foods were on sale for the 
benefit of the association’s activities. 

The largest, and one of the best exhibits of the Fair was 
that of the work of the Barnstable puble schools in all its 
variety and scope. There was displayed work of children of 
all ages in the arts and crafts, drawing, art work, wood 
work, metal work, educational work and many other 
branches of school work. It was a marvelous exhibit show- 
ing the extensive training of our public school system. 

The Sandy Neck Camp’s exhibit of shore life on Sandy 
Neck was interesting and attractive. 

The Barnstable Sportsmen’s Club’s exhibit of wild life, 
with live birds and hunting dogs, was enjoyed by all. 

The Hyannis Community Center exhibited samples of 
work done in its classes, and also had a short-wave radio 
station in operation talking with far distant stations. 

The Flower Guild Alliance had an attractive apron and 
novelty booth. 

Swift and Company had an exhibit of its meat products. 


FIRE PROTECTION AND APPARATUS DISPLAY 


The Barnstable Fire Department’s apparatus was on dis- 
play in a tent near the Midway. The Department also had 
two museum pieces of fire apparatus. One, an old hand 
pumper from Taunton, was said to be the oldest piece of 
apparatus still preserved. It was used in 1803 and pumps by 
horizontal moving bars. The other piece, a dashing old horse 
drawn pumper from Provincetown, dated 1889, was still in 
working condition. 
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The seven public libraries of Barnstable joined in prepar- 
ing an edueational exhibit in the attractive small building 
built especially for them. It contained old documents, old 
books and papers of interest in connection with the history 
of our schools and of our town. A more detailed account of 
the work done by the libraries during the Tercentenary cele- 
bration will be found elsewhere in this report. 


OTHER BooTHS AND EXHIBITS 


The District Nursing Society sponsored a booth for for- 
tune telline and hand writing analysis. The following or- 
ganizations sponsored food, tonic, candy, and ice cream 


AT THE TERCENTENARY FAIR—The Mayor of Barnstaple shakes 
hands with an original American, Chief Black Hawk, while the Mayoress 
and Black Hawk’s small son look on. 


stands, and received all the profits for their organizations: 


Barnstable Post, American Legion Kiwanis Club 


Barnstable Fire Department Rotary Club 
Barnstable Junior Woman’s Club The Compass Club 
Centerville Men’s Club Hyannis Lodge of Elks 
The Friendship Guild Barnstable Girl Scouts 
The Barnstable Alliance Wide Awake Club 


Hyannis Woman’s Club 
The Red Men sponsored Chief Black Hawk and his Indian 
village, and the sale of Indian novelties. 


The Fellowship of St. Mary’s Church sponsored the sale of 
balloons. 
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The Barnstable Comedy Club sponsored pony rides. 

The Hyannis Grange sponsored the sale of Cape Cod 
Cranberry Products. 

The Osterville Community Club sponsored sale of products 
of the Cape Cod Farms, Inc. 

Of course we had a midway with merry-go-round, ferris 
wheel, chair-plane rides, auto rides, and all the side shows 
and fun that one would want. 


CLOSING REMARKS 


J am sorry this report of the Fair had to be so long, but 
we had a large and varied Fair and I thought it should be 
pictured in some detail. 

Of course there were many funny things that happened, 
such as the day the Governor came. We had a gun salute all 
ready, with Boy Scouts and signals planned from the main 
road to the fireworks man in the center of the race track. 
Something went wrong—the salute started to go off before 
the Governor arrived! Then we were in a dither for fear we 
didn’t have enough guns left for the proper salute. A parade 
with the High School Band was waiting on the main road to 
escort the Governor into the reviewing stand. His car passed 
the parade at top speed and entered without escort. But we 
did have enough guns, and the parade did catch up with the 
dignitaries at the reviewing stand. Except for this and a 
few other exasperating moments everything went o.k. 

And then the night before our Fair opened, I fought a 
battle with two armies of men who had permission to sell 
food and wished to sell tonic at cut prices, infringing on 
another’s concession. It was exciting while it lasted, but 
peace came finally and I think all were satisfied. 

Then, in the middle of the Tercentenary banquet, we had 
a vistor—Johnnie of Phillip Morris cigarettes, a little three- 
foot man. He visited the head table, shook hands with Mayor 
Dart, turned to the guests and shouted—‘‘Call for Phillip 
Morris!’’ Where but in America in 1939 would this have 
happened ? 

To the members of my Committee— 


Mr. Crocker for taking such good care of the monies. 

Mr. Trayser for taking charge of advertising. 

Mr. McLaughlin for his many hours of consultation. Many 
thanks. 

And to Mr. Clifford Belknap for his generosity in donating 
the land and for his cooperation throughout; and to all who 
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THE LIBRARY BUILDING—In, this cottage on the Fairgrounds, the 
seven libraries of Barnstable displayed an interesting collection of old 
books, newspapers, and documents on the history of their town, 


helped to make the Barnstable Fair the sueecess it was, I 
Wish to express my sincere thanks and appreeiation, 

To my employees at the Fair Grounds I can only say 
“Thanks a million’? for the lone hard hours we worked 
together, 

The Mair was a success because of our wish to serve the 
Town of Barnstable and our desire to make the Barnstable 
‘ereentenary Fair one to be lone remembered, 

Respeetfully submitted, 


MRS. GLADYS P. SWIFT, 
Fair Chairman. 


PART VII 
The ‘Tercentenary Banquet 


THE LIGHT DRIZZLE Of rain early on the morning of Sat- 
urday, August 26th, ceased by mid-morning. By noon the 
skies had begun to clear, blue showed, and soon a welcome 
sun burst through gray clouds. Once again the fair weather 
everyone had come to expect for each Tercentenary exercise 
prevailed. The banquet was held in a large tent erected 
especially for the purpose just off the southeast turn of the 
race track. The speakers’ table ran with the long axis of 
the tent on a raised platform, Arranged in right angles to 
this long dais were smaller tables for the audience, Behind 
the central section of the speakers’ table were the flags of 
the United States and Great Britain, Approximately 800 
men and women sat down to the banquet at lt p.m. In the 
north end of the long tent the ‘Tercentenary band, directed 
by Benjamin I. Teel, played during the serving of the food, 


THe MENU 


Cranberry Juice Coektail 


Clam Chowder Crackers 
Piekles Olives Radishes 
Llot Roast Tenderloin Mresh Mushroom Sauce 
Delmonico Potatoes Mresh String Beans 


lee Creams 
Vanilla Mroven Pudding Chocolate 
Orange Parfart Raspberry Partai 
Assorted Cakes 


Colfee 
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THE PROGRAM 


TOASTMASTER, Mr. CHESTER A. CROCKER 
Chairman, Board of Selectmen 
INVOCATION, THE Rev. JoHN A. DOUGLAS 
Pastor, West Barnstable and Centerville Congregational Churches 


The Toastmaster called on the following, in this order: 


Mr. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 
Representative in Congress, 15th Massachusetts District 
Mr. Frep T. FIELD 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
Mr. GrorcE LYMAN KITTREDGE 
Gurney Professor of English, Harvard College (Retired) 
Mr. Henry C. KITTREDGE 
Vice-rector, St. Paul’s School; author 
Dr. THOMAS SOVEREIGN GATES 
President, University of Pennsylvania 
Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
President-emeritus, Harvard College 
Mr. JosepH HENRY BEALE 
Royall Professor of Law, Harvard College (Retired) 
Mr. FREDERIC HATHAWAY CHASE 
Formerly Justice, Massachusetts Superior Court; biographer of Lem- 
uel Shaw 
Mr. Daniet T. O’CONNELL 
Justice, Superior Court of Massachusetts 
Dr. JOHN EpGAR PARK 
President, Wheaton College 
Dr. ZEBARNEY THORNE PHILLIPS 
Rector, Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C.; Chaplain, The 
United States Senate 
Mr. JosepH C. LINCOLN 
Author 
Mr. JoHN C. MAKEPEACE 
Banker; cranberry grower 
His Worsuip, Mr. CHartes F, Dart 
Mayor of Barnstaple, England 


SAYING OF GRACE — THE Rev. Mortimer DowNnING 
Pastor, St. Francis Xavier Church, Hyannis 


Playing of God Save the King, by the band. 
Playing of The Star Spangled Banner, by the band. 


THE TERCENTENARY BANQUET igs 


TRANSCRIPT OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE TERCENTENARY 
BANQUET 


Following is a transcript of proceedings at the ban- 
Cures:: 


The TOASTMASTER, Mr. Crocker, rapped for order—- 
The Rev. Mr. Douglas will now give the Invocation. 


The REV. MR. DOUGLAS.  O God, the eyes of all wait 
upon thee; and thou givest them their meat in due season. 
Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing. Grant unto us thy peace and thy blessing. 
Amen. 


The TOASTMASTER. Distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: To serve Barnstable, Massachusetts, in this ca- 
pacity is a great honor which I appreciate very keenly. This 
honor has fallen to me more by blind chance than by any 
qualifications which I possess. When the Chairman of the 
Tercentenary Committee informed me that I was to be Toast- 
master I protested. I pointed out to him that my colleagues 
on the Board of Selectmen of the Town were both better 
qualified than I for this undertaking, but the Chairman 
advised me that it was my duty inasmuch as I was the Chair- 
man of the present Board of Selectmen, also its senior 
member. So I accepted the mandate of ‘‘the King.’’ I might 
say that I have, throughout the Tercentenary celebration 
of the Town, been subservient to the chairman, as well as 
to all other members of the Tercentenary Committee. 

I once heard a venerable and respected gentleman of the 
cloth, who is now sitting not very far away from me on my 
right relate that when he came to Cape Cod many years 
ago, a visiting friend asked him what the people did to make 
a living, as there was no evidence of manufacturing or com- 
merece and very little agriculture. He replied, ‘‘Cape Cod 
people have nothing to do and they do it.’’ 

I anticipate that when future generations read the reec- 
ord of this Tercentenary banquet, they may well remark, 
‘‘Old Mr. Crocker seemed to have nothing to say and he 
said it.’’ 

But enough of this, these distinguished gentlemen on 
my right, and on my left, and you folks out front did not 
come here to hear me speak in the capacity of Toastmaster, 
but to partake of a real intellectual feast provided by dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who will shortly address you. But time 
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AT THE BANOQUET—A small section of the head table showing, left 
to right, Mr. Makepeace, the Mayoress, the Mayor, Toastmaster Crocker, 
and Chief Justice Field. In front of Mr. Crocker 1s the walnut box con- 
taining gifts from Governor Edward Everett, 1840. To the right of the 
Union Jack in the background hung the Stars and Stripes. 


is fleeting and I must up and at my real task of introducing 
them to you. But first there is one thing I feel impelled to 
do. I have here before me a beautiful black walnut cabinet 
upon which is inscribed on a silver plate ‘‘To the Town of 
Barnstable from Edward Everett, May Ist, 1840.”’ 


This cabinet and its contents have been carefully preserv- 
ed by the Selectmen of Barnstable for 100 years and will 
continue to be so preserved for centuries to come. I show 
it to you. |Mr. Crocker held up the cabinet for the assembly 
to see.| Edward Everett, the donor of this cabinet, was born 
in 1794 and died in 1865. He was one of Massachusetts’ il- 
lustrious sons and his hfe was so full of public activity, 
great deeds, and scholarly attainments, that to attempt to 
review them, even briefly would be impossible now for lack 
of time. 


When the Town of Barnstable celebrated its 200th anni- 
versary in grand style in 1839, Edward Everett was Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. (And I want to tell you folks 
that in 1839 not far from here some 1265 souls sat down at 
a banquet such as this.) He manifested great interest in the 
town and being a man of considerable financial means, he 
gave freely towards the expenses of the 200th anniversary 
celebration. 

I am going to outline briefly to you the contents of this 
Dox 
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Here is a book entitled ‘‘Barnstable Bi-Centennial Cele- 
bration 1839.’’ I find imscribed in the book the following: 
To the Town of Barnstable from Edward Everett, May Ist, 
1840.’’ This beautifully bound volume contains a recital of 
all the events which transpired at this bi-centennial celebra- 
tion. This other handsomely bound volume is entitled 
**Plymouth Colony Charter and By-Laws,’’ and was printed 
in 1836. I eall your attention to the excellent condition of 
this and the other contents of this box. 

This portfolio contains a chart titled ‘‘The original chart 
on a seale of 1/5280 or 12 inches to one mile, submitted to 
Lieutenant Colonel J. J. Abert, Chief of the Corps, of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, with a report dated December 21st, 
1835.’’ This volume is titled ‘‘Chart of Cape Cod.’’ 

I am sure you all join me in honoring today the memory 
of this great man—KEdward Everett. As an illustration of 
his real greatness and his magnanimity, we recall his master- 
ly oration at the dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg, a few weeks after that great battle in 1868. 
He was then 69 years of age, but the speech was one of his 
best and at the end of more than two hours of a most bril- 
liant and scholarly oration, Abraham Lincoln arose slowly 
and in few simple words delivered what later proved to be 
an immortal address. A few hours later when editors of 
ereat metropolitan newspapers were ridiculing Mr. Lincoln’s 
speech, Edward Everett said, ‘‘I would rather be the author 
of those twenty lines than to have all the fame my oration 
of today will give me.’’ Is it any wonder that the people of 
Barnstable revere the memory of this great man and that 
the Selectmen feel a keen sense of duty to zealously guard 
his gift? 

I feel that it will be most fitting and proper at this time 
to give mute expression of our gratitude, and reverence to 
the memory of Edward Everett. When I strike the gavel, let 
us pause in silence for a moment. [The assembly bowed in 
silence for one minute. | 


CONGRESSMAN CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


The TOASTMASTER. Our first speaker is a Cape Cod- 
der who for nearly two decades has represented our district 
in the Congress of the United States. We of Cape Cod all 
know that he will continue to represent us as long as he 
wishes. I could say a great deal more about this distinguish- 
ed son of Barnstable but I shall not. You know him as well 
as I do. May I present Congressman Charles L. Gifford. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Toastmaster and all in attendance 
at this notable occasion. We will write the significance of 
this day in large letters for those who will celebrate on a 
similar occasion one hundred years from today. We marvel 
at the record of those who celebrated one hundred years 
ago, Inasmuch as 1265 souls did sit down at a banquet and 
listen to one oration of three hours, together with many 
other addresses. 


It is a very great honor to mention the birthplace of our 
nation in the House of Representatives, and often during 
the course of debate, with this in mind, I have been able to 
explain my position by reminding my colleagues of the acts 
and traditional viewpoints of the pioneers who were the 
very founders of our government and our industries. They 
thought that thrift, economy and provision for the future 
were necessary for existence. They followed many old fash- 
ioned precepts, and I would like to quote some of them. Sit- 
ting beside me are the Judges of the Commonwealth, and 
while they make numerous decisions, so many laws are en- 
acted and so many rules and regulations made that one 
needs a lawyer or a judge to interpret our whole procedure. 
Consider some of these old precepts. ‘‘Conscience is the best 
law. Honesty is the best policy. Temperance is the best 
physique.’’ 

They taught us many other things in simple language. 
They taught us thrift, but has not that lesson practically 
departed? Speaking of thrift, I will attempt a pleasantry: 
A young fellow wanted to get married, but said to his fiancee, 
‘‘T can’t marry you because I can’t make expenses.’’ She 
said: ‘‘Marry me and I will make you plenty of expenses.’’ 
I don’t wonder that you feel something like that is happen- 
ing in Washington. For myself, I can state a defense. If we 
make plenty of expense for you, and especially for your 
children that come after you, I can generally plead, ‘‘Not 
ouilty.’’? It seems only a few months ago that liberty hung 
in the balance and that we shook on the foundation which 
our fathers built for the preservation of freedom from the 
lust and will of dictatorship. Coming as I do from the very 
eradle of the nation, I can stand firm as your local represent- 
ative, and say, ‘‘ We will cheerfully endure restraint of free- 
dom of action such as our representative government limits 
by laws necessary to meet conditions, but any infringement 
on the bill of rights we will emphatically resist.’ 

Barnstable is a grand old town. We may well be proud 
of its contribution to the nation. We have carefully pre- 
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served those things taught by our ancestors. We have every 
cause to rejoice over the past and present. Our great con- 
cern today is, perhaps, that a gathering will be free and 
able to celebrate in this manner one hundred years from 
today. May our present happy recital be in such form that 
posterity will rejoice to read. Let us see to it that there will 
be no lack of full and complete appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of this occasion handed down for the benefit of those 
who come after us. And may I conclude by suggesting, that 
although times have changed, we still have freedom of 
speech, and a large freedom of action. Let us preserve these; 
let us not stray far from the paths of our forefathers. I sug- 
gest a toast—‘‘Loneg live Barnstable.”’ 


CHIEF JUSTICE FRED T. FIELD 


The TOASTMASTER. At Barnstable’s second centennial 
celebration one hundred years ago one of the most dis- 
tinguished men present and speaking was Barnstable’s own 
native son—the Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court—Lemuel Shaw. This year, while we do not have pres- 
ent one embodying both of those virtues—nativity and that 
highest judicial office—we do have the honor of having as 
our guest the presiding Chief Justice of our Supreme Court. 
Springfield, Vermont, has the honor of being his birthplace. 
He has been distinguished in many puble capacities, such 
as seven years service as an assistant attorney general, mem- 
bership on many state commissions and boards, as well as 
long private practice of law. In 1929 he was appointed to 
the Supreme Judicial Court, and in 1938 he was advanced 
to the Chief Justiceship. We are pleased and honored to 
have him here with us today. I present to you Chief Jus- 
tice Fred Tarbell Field. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FIELD. I am grateful to you for the 
invitation to share in the celebration of the 300th birthday 
of the Town of Barnstable. I am fully conscious that the in- 
vitation comes to me in view of my official position and not 
by reason of any personal merit. I cannot claim to be a 
Cape Codder. I cannot claim, as some here can, to be a de- 
seendant of the Rev. John Lothrop. I cannot claim connec- 
tion with any of the sea captains who set out from here to 
sail the seven seas. But there is no town or city in the Com- 
monwealth which can more properly command the attend- 
ance of the Chief Justice at such a celebration as this, than 
the town which was the birthplace of Lemuel Shaw. 
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I may say that before my time the Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court were distinguished men. Lemuel Shaw, who 
was Chief Justice for thirty years, was one of those dis- 
tinguished men. By common consent he was the great Chief 
Justice. I do not have to talk to you about him because the 
rule that a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country and his own house does not apply to the great Chief 
Justice Shaw. Senator Hoar said at one time that Shaw was 
regarded throughout the Commonwealth as a demi-god but 
in his own county he was regarded a God. I do not need, 
as I say, to speak of him. You know about him and have 
heard about him. If any of you have not, I will take the 
privilege of a member of Congress and ask leave to print 
and incorporate In my remarks the excellent biography of 
Chief Justice Shaw written by my friend Judge Chase. You 
have in many ways recognized the distinction of Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw. At the celebration one hundred years ago, when 
he had served only nine years as Chief Justice, he was 
spoken of with great appreciation, and had a part in the 
celebration. I was interested, in looking over the account of 
that celebration, to see that one of the toasts which was 
offered at the time was in this form: ‘‘There is Hope in the 
judiciary,’’ and there is a footnote explaining that Hope 
was the name of the Chief Justice’s wife. It has occurred 
to me that it was more felicitous than if the other part of 
her name had been used, for if I read correctly, Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw married Miss Hope Savage. Now it might have 
been, if tradition is true, not wholly inaccurate to have used 
the word Savage in connection with the Chief Justice, for 
he had a reputation at least of being very stern. I suppose 
among the stories that you all know about him is the story 
of General Butler who was taking a dog, a large mastiff, 
to Boston and when some one asked him what he was doing 
with the dog on the train he replied, ‘‘I am taking him to 
the Supreme Court to show him the Chief Justice so that he 
may learn how to growl.’’ Now, if these stories are true, it 
is only in part due to the fact that it was the ship captain 
coming out in the Chief Justice and, if his sternness was a 
defect, and I do not say that it was, it was a very minor 
defect when concealed with his great ability and his wonder- 
ful sense of justice. 


I suppose that all of us agree that the democratic govern- 
ment is the hope of civilization. I suppose that most of us 
think that our own work is particularly important, so it 
may be that I magnify the importance of the work of the 
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judiciary, but I beheve that it is fundamental to a democra- 
ey to have an independent, able and impartial judiciary. 
Such a judiciary was guaranteed to the Commonwealth by 
Chief Justice Shaw, who was not without able associates. 
He set an ideal, a standard which those of us who come 
after must seek to attain, even if we have not the capacity 
to attain it. But I do feel it only fair for me to say, in speak- 
ing of Chief Justice Shaw, that he was not the only glory 
of Barnstable. To have been his birthplace is glory enough 
for one town, but you have had the Patriot Otis and many 
others—in the language of the auction bills, too numerous 
to mention. After all, though we may believe with Emerson 
in the importance of great men, the strength of democracy 
is the worth of its everyday citizens. You in Barnstable 
have furnished these as well as the great men. I do not 
need to assure your visitors from across the seas that the 
town on this side of the ocean has lived a life worthy of 
the town for which it was named but I am glad to give that 
testimony on my own behalf, and I wish to congratulate you 
men and women of Barnstable on a worthy three centuries 
of history. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 


The TOASTMASTER. ‘The Town of Barnstable shares 
with Harvard College only, its pride in one of the great 
scholars of our time. He is a native son in all but accident 
of birthplace. His forbears all came from Cape Cod; his 
maternal grandfather purchased the home in which he now 
lives in Barnstable village; his father lived here for many 
years; he himself attended our grammar schools. We con- 
eede Harvard’s claim, for he was a member of its faculty 
for fifty years, and only retired two years ago as Gurney 
professor of English. He has written numerous scholarly 
volumes; he is one of the world’s great Chaucerian and 
Shakespearian scholars. It may interest our guest, the Mayor 
of Barnstaple, to know that his countrymen ten vears ago 
honored our fellow townsman by bestowing on him an Ox- 
ford degree; the Pilgrim Society in London gave a luncheon 
to him; and the then Prince of Wales summoned him to 
York House for a quiet chat. We of Barnstable are indeed 
proud of one we can rightiully claim as our very own— 
Professor George Lyman Kittredge. 


PROFESSOR KITTREDGE. Mr. Toastmaster and 
kinsmcn-kinswomen: Your toastmaster said several persous 
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will shortly address us. I shall address you shortly. Five 
minutes is the hmit that was set for my harangue. I will 
endeavor, however, to make it shorter. Twice I have visit- 
ed the English borough of Barnstaple, and have observed 
that they pronounce the name exactly as we do, for although 
they spell it with a P, they pronounce it with a B.-I will 
tell you an experience. 

I had been writing a letter from the English town to my 
wife, who was spending the summer at home, and I dropped 
in on the proprietor of the hotel in his private office.. I 
found there, not only the proprietor, who was an alderman, 
a very ponderous and dignified alderman, but I found also 
a banker, the representative of the leading banking company 
in that part of the world. There was also present a member 
ef Parhament, who lived not very far from the Englsh town. 
There was present, too, an elderly gentleman, very hand- 
some and distinguished, whom they called Squire. I said, 
‘‘T have just been sending a letter to my wife who is in our 
American town of Barnstable. How do you pronounce the 
name of this town?’’ 

That day I had met a man who lived up the river. He was 
not an educated man and I thought I could get from him 
the local pronunciation. I did not mention the other Barn- 
stable but I noticed that he pronounced it with a B every 
time. So I was ready for the answer when the Alderman 
began. He said, ‘‘ Young man, our town is Barnstaple’’ (he 
pronounced the word with great care and distinctness). I 
said: ‘‘I ean pronounce it that way, too, but how do you 
pronounce it as a banker?’’ He said with a B. The old Squire, 
who sat in the corner and listened to all this, said, °‘Of 
course we pronounce it with a B.’’ So we may know our 
town and the English town are the same. It is worth remem- 
bering too, that when our town was founded, Englishmen, 
whether in this country or in England, usually, when they 
wrote the name, wrote it with a B. And now I have addressed 
you very shortly. 


HENRY C. KITTREDGE 


The TOASTMASTER. Like father, like son, goes the 
old adage. You heard and saw, a few minutes ago, the father, 
George Lyman Kittredge. Perhaps it is an exaggeration to 
say that the smell of the academic battlefield permeating the 
Kittredge cloisters in Cambridge beckoned the son, but at 
any rate, he entered and won a distinguished place for him- 
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self in the field of education, for he is now vice-rector of 
St. Paul’s School in Concord, N. H. While the father was 
pursuing the Shakespearian shades in the green glades of 
Avon, the son dipped his pen into Cape Cod history. Already 
his three Cape volumes have won the highest rank among 
Cape historical works written in the last few decades; al- 
ready they are standard works in their fields of general Cape 
Cod and maritime history. And this year he gave Barnstable 
not only the fine historical sketch, but contributed the val- 
uable chapter on Barnstable shipmasters in the Tercentenary 
historical volume. Extending to him the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee’s gratitude for these contributions, I welcome our 
fellow townsman, Henry C. Kittredge. 


Mr. KITTREDGE. Mr. Toastmaster and friends: Birth- 
days are awkward moments, whether for us as individuals 
or for towns. This town, at its 300th birthday, has a hard 
time deciding whether to look back or to look forward. 
Since the view ahead is not nowadays particularly cheerful 
it is to the happy days of its ancestors that we turn. We 
shall, for the next three or four minutes, look backward. I 
was very glad to hear the Chairman of the Board of Select- 
men mention the 200th birthday of the Town of Barnstable 
because I, too, shall mention it, although in another connec- 
tion. When a hundred years ago the fathers of the town were 
looking around for the best man to help them to celebrate 
that event properly they called upon Captain William Stur- 
gis, then a distinguished merchant in Boston, a veteran of 
the Legislature, and a native of the town. He said, ‘‘Yes, I 
will help you, but on one condition only, that the ladies shall 
be fully represented in all phases of the coming celebra- 
tion.’’ How the Captain would rejoice today, when not only 
Mayor Dart visits us, but his charming wife as well. Captain 
Sturgis would certainly have made Mrs. Dart’s presence one 
of the stipulations in connection with the Mayor’s visit, and 
we extend to her, as the Captain would do if he were here, 
our very cordial welcome. 


It seems incredible today but there have been times in 
the history of this nation when we and our English friends 
did not see eye to eye. Captain Sturgis on one of these occa- 
sions proved that he was not only a masterful man but a 
diplomat as well. If I am not mistaken, it was during the 
year 1844, shortly after he had finished his duties with our 
200th birthday, that discussions arose between ourselves and 
the English as to the boundary of Oregon. I don’t know 
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whether it was the North or South boundary, but there was 
a good deal of bickering about it, and no one seemed to know 
the facts. But Captain Sturgis had spent a number of years 
out there as a trader; so he wrote a pamphlet on the subject, 
widely discussed in England and in this country. In that 
pamphlet he reminded us of something that we may well 
remind ourselves of today. ‘‘In questions of this kind,’’ he 
wrote, “‘. . . . both sides must be wise, sane and judi- 
cious. Neither side can be wholly right. Each must give some 
eround; each must make some concessions. In this way 
only can a just and reasonable solution of the problem be 
reached.’’ Our Cape Cod captains have not always been so 
judicious in their findings. 1 wish, therefore, that each one 
of us could read Captain Sturgis’ pamphlet because it is 
just as important today as it was then. It would be a fine 
thing, for example, if its precepts were being practiced in 
central Europe. I should like to say one other thing before 
I close. The committee in charge of this 800th birthday 
has worked hard and it has worked successfully. I don’t 
know when I have been so much impressed from beginning 
to end with all their enterprise and particularly with the 
success of this celebration. It is an act that will lone be 
remembered in the annals of the town and it is an occasion 
at which it 1s a great honor to be present. 


DR. THOMAS 5S. GATES 


The TOASTMASTER. One of our more recently arrived 
summer residents is a man of great distinction in many 
fields of human endeavor. I refer to Dr. Thomas Sovereign 
Gates, president of the University of Pennsylvania. A few 
years ago he passed a season or two at the Oyster Harbors 
Club; he liked what he saw around him so much that he 
soon thereafter purchased a summer home at Wianno, and 
now he is a full-fledged member of our Barnstable family. 
He is an edueator, as his present distinguished station makes 
quite clear. He has also won eminence in the fields of busi- 
ness and banking. I find—and Dr. Gates didn’t tell me so— 
that he is a director of a long lst of great corporations, such 
as the Baldwin Locomotive, the John B. Stetson Company, 
the Penn Railroad and many others; that he is a lawyer: 
and that in the banking field he has been a partner in Drexel 
and Company, and J. P. Morgan and Company, for long 
periods. In 1930 Dr. Gates became president of one of our 
ereat American universities—the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. We invited him to attend our Tercentenary dinner 
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because we are proud to have a man of his achievements 
select our town for his summer home. May I present Dr. 
Gates. 


Dr. GATES. Mr. Chairman, ladies and neighbors: The 
Commonwealth from which I come and the University for 
which I speak is a Colonial neighbor of yours and has many 
close ties with you in this Tercentenary celebration. It was 
a son of the Massachusetts Colony of which you are a part 
who was born in Boston and came as a lad to Philadelphia, 
who later became our most distinguished citizen and as 
many think, the most brilliant personage of his time and all 
time. One visualizes the youthful Benjamin Franklin sailing 
from Boston to Philadelphia with an empty pocket but a 
heart of courage as an emissary of faith from one struggling 
group to another, and one thinks of him, too, as one realizes 
today that there exists and there still lingers between this 
Colony and their descendants something of the ideals, some- 
thine of the faith and something of the streneth of these 
rugged ancestors of ours. Now, among the many activities 
which Franklin initiated in his new home, one was the 
University of Pennsylvania of which I happen to be Pres- 
ident. It was just two hundred years ago that the idea was 
put forward by him which later grew into and became the 
University of which I speak. We have, therefore, through 
him a strong link with you because, while you were one 
hundred years old when we were born, and we will never 
quite catch up with you, it was a man who came from you 
into Philadelphia givine the benefit of his mature judgement 
and strength that led to our origin and early growth. And 
so it is that I brine you in no measured way our congratula- 
tions and a message of good will from our Colony to your 
Colony, hoping that the ideals which led our forefathers and 
surrounded our early beginnines may lone survive to guide 
our path, now in these days with its all too doubtful future. 


DR. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


The TOASTMASTER. No words are really necessary to 
introduce to the people of Barnstable the next speaker. His 
name stands for character, for high ideals, and for all that 
Harvard College means to the nation. The world at large 
knows him as president-emeritus of Harvard, and as its 
executive for somethine hke twenty-five years. We know 
him better as a Cotuit resident for something over seventy 
years. Twice this summer he has already shown his love for 
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Barnstable by his participation in Tercentenary exercises, 
both time delivering addresses. We are proud that he is a 
resident of our town, and we are honored by his presence 
with us here today. I introduce to you Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 


Dr. LOWELL. We have met, not to glorify Cape Cod, 
or the vast glaciers that thrust it up from the sands of 
Massachusetts Bay, but to celebrate the three hundredth 
anniversary of its settlement by the Pilgrims, their deeds 
and those of their descendants in the three centuries that 
have passed away. 

At present there is a prejudice against taking pride in one’s 
ancestors. It is undemocratic, for are we not all born free 
and equal?—even those of us who do not personally share 
the heritage we here commemorate. Years ago a journal in 
Paris compared the attitude of the English and the French 
in this matter, praising the former for extolling the history 
of their people in a way to stimulate their ambition; while 
French writers were wont to refer to their forbears before 
the Revolution as oppressed almost like serfs. We need not 
accept as true the eriticism the journal levelled at the 
authors of their country, but it portrays what would be an 
unfortunate tendency of thought. 

To recall the worthy deeds of those who have gone before 
us is right, it is wise, it is uplifting, for 1t makes us feel 
an obligation to live on their plane of action; shows us that 
we may emulate their achievements, albeit in ways suited 
to a later time, and gives a hope that the spirit which ani- 
mated them has not perished among us. 

That surely is the true meaning of the anniversary we 
celebrate, and the significance it should have for us and for 
those who will dwell on these shores hereafter. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH H. BEALE 


The TOASTMASTER. In Barnstable, where he has been 
coming most of his life, and where he found his wife, we 
call our next speaker Harry. He is another of what we may 
pardonably call a galaxy of Harvard stars who have long 
shone in our Barnstable firmament. His long and useful life 
includes years of private practice of law, three years as dean 
of the University of Chicago Law School, holding the chair 
of Carter Professor of Jurisprudence at Harvard from 1908 
to 1912, and holding the Royall Professorship of Law from 
1912 until his retirement last year. He has been a member 
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of many important commissions and is author of many 
authoritative legal works. May I present Professor Joseph 
Henry Beale. 


PROFESSOR BEALE. Mr. Toastmaster, Mayor and Mrs. 
Dart and friends of the audience here: My first visit to these 
fairgrounds was in 1879 as I was just about to go to Harvard 
to register. I came in at the front entrance and walked up 
that walk until I found myself turning into a small wooden 
building opposite the southeast corner of the main hall. 
There I found an exhibit which was then the grapho- 
phone—anyway in time it came to be the graphophone. I 
was allowed to speak a few words into the mouthpiece and 
then, with a turn of the hand, it sent my words back to my 
ears and I heard them as I had spoken them. That was the 
first public exhibition in any way of this invention, which 
has been for many years one of the indispensable bits of 
machinery of the modern office. Later fairs were more de- 
voted to fun and frolic than to the information of those 
attendine and later the Fair stopped, until it has been re- 
vived today. 

I hope that it will not be one hundred years more before 
it is revived again. I think that the use of the Fair in part 
as a method of bringing timely information of new inven- 
tions, new discoveries, new things that are coming into our 
lives and are going to be important, is the blessed function 
of some such occasion as the Barnstable County Fair for 
bringing the whole county together. We are aware this has 
been made use of by the Committee in charge of the Ter- 
eentenary celebration. I think the Fair has stood for fully 
as much in the life of Barnstable County as the old Agricul- 
tural Fair did—when everybody at the proper moment went 
out to see the horse races and perhaps also to see the clown- 
ery. I think we ean take a little lesson from the thought of, 
what is to be the use of public meetings in the future? They 
are not likely to disappear and I suggest that one way of 
making this Fair of permanent interest is to do as today, 
and bring all together. 


JUDGE FREDERIC H. CHASE 


The TOASTMASTER. £We especially revere the next 
speaker because he is author of the biography of a very 
ereat Barnstable man—Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice. A law- 
ver and jurist himself, he has practiced for many years; he 
served as an assistant district attorney of Suffolk County 
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for four years; and he occupied with distinction a seat on 
the Superior Court bench of Massachusetts from 1911 to 
1920. Since his resignation from the judiciary he has been 
a leader among men of the bar of Massachusetts. In 1918 
he published his Shaw biography, which is the authoritative 
life, and will be the principal source of information on the 
ereat Barnstable man for all time. May 1 present Judge 
Frederic Hathaway Chase. 


JUDGE CHASE. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
Immediately after signifying my consent to the very gra- 
cious suggestion of your committee that I say something at 
this time about Chief Justice Shaw I began to appreciate 
the difficulties of even trying to explain as a lawyer why 
he is the object of admiration to the bar of Massachusetts. 
My first thought was to quote the late Justice Holmes when 
he said, in agreeing with Judge Curtis, that Lemuel Shaw 
‘“was the greatest magistrate that this country has ever pro- 
dueed,’’ and then to yield the remaining four and one-half 
minutes of my time to the speaker who is to follow me. But 
my second thought was a little less implusive. I remembered 
that, after all, this is Barnstable’s birthday and that Shaw 
is one of her oreat sons, and I realized that some memento 
of him, some message from him, would be more appropriate 
to the occasion and more acceptable to you than anything 
I could possibly say. It then occurred to me that perhaps 
amongst some of his papers which his granddaughter Joseph- 
ine Shaw had very kindly given me some time ago, there 
might be found something of that kind. 


Let me ask you to go back one hundred years; Barnstable 
was then celebrating its 200th birthday. I have here an 
invitation from the tay to the then Chief Justice to attend 
its second Centennial celebration, signed by David Crocker 
as Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. The Chief 
Justice accepted, and I have here a eopy of his letter of 
acceptance drawn in his own hand in which he says that 
nothing but some unforeseen incident will prevent him from 
attending. He did attend and he made an address, a part of 
which is reprinted in that remarkably attractive Tercenten- 
ary historical volume which you have just published, in 
which he voiced his love for his native place, where, he said, 
every house, every field, every grove has its history and 
brings back a cluster of recollections. I have here, I should 
say before I pass on, his own copy of that speech. I think 
it is almost verbatim as he delivered it. An inspection of it 
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shows by his corrections the care which he took about every- 
thing he did. He never performed an impetuous act, he never 
uttered an ill-considered word. As was the custom of his day, 
he closed his remarks with a sentiment of his own, which 
was this: ‘‘The Cape, our beloved birthplace; may it long 
be the nursery and home of the social virtues; a place which 
all her sons and daughters, whether resident or absent, may 
for centuries to come, as in centuries past, dehight to honor 
and love.’’ This celebration proves that for at least one 
hundred years his wish has been fulfilled. Those are the 
words which his audience heard as he closed his remarks. 
They did not know, as we know now, that in preparation for 
that event he had written several sentiments from which he 
had chosen the one which I have just repeated. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, that you will 
agree with me that after the one hundred years which have 
just passed, it is appropriate that the other sentiments writ- 
ten for a similar occasion, but not then delivered by him, 
should be heard at this time. I will read them with your per- 
mission from the very paper on which he wrote them. |Judge 
Chase reads. | 

“The memory of Rev. John Lothrop, the first minister of 
Barnstable, whom history describes as a man of learning 
and of a meek and quiet spirit, a noble eulogium.’’ 

‘‘The farmer and the seaman, each in his way addicted to 
ploughing; let him who ploughs the soil not despise him 
who ploughs the ocean.”’ 

‘*The Cape; let not the soil be deemed sterile which yields 
a steady growth of intelligent and enterprising men and 
of amiable and accomplished women.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, if you think, and the Committee in charge 
agrees with you, that these papers are worthy of being pre- 
served for another one hundred years or so, I should be glad 
to give them to you. 


The TOASTMASTER. I most certainly think these pa- 
pers are worthy of preservation and without the slightest 
hesitation I say to you in behalf of the Committee, and the 
inhabitants of the Town, that we gratefully accept them and 
assure you that your generous gift is truly appreciated and 
will be regarded as a treasure for much longer than a hun- 
dred years. 


JUDGE DANIEL T. 0’CONNELL 


The TOASTMASTER. One of our distinguished jur- 
ists of the Massachusetts Superior Court bench has had the 
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very laudable inclination of studying the hfe and works 
of James Otis, the Patriot. If nothing more recommended 
him to us this day, this would be enough. He spoke on James 
Otis nine years ago, when the Barnstable County Bar paid 
tribute to that great man; he spoke again on James Otis a 
fortnight ago, at a similar exercise. But this jurist does have 
much more to commend him to us than his lone study of 
Otis. He has, by ability and sound law, come through posi- 
tions as a secretary to a congressman, a newspaper reporter 
in Boston, and practice of the law, to a respected place on 
the Superior Court bench. He is known to many of our 
townspeople as one who deeply loves Cape Cod. It is with 
pleasure that I present Judge Daniel T. O’Connell. 


JUDGE O’CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
Chief Justice and distinguished guests: The subject assigned 
me, the Life of James Otis, is one that appeals to me but 
perhaps not to many others, as always deserving very ex- 
tended presentation, but upon this occasion I know that can- 
not be done. I enthuse over the life of Otis. I have sought 
always to get others to enthuse over it because I think it 
is a life that all true Americans should know intimately 
and which I find has not been studied into as well or as 
thoroughly as should be. When I last attended the presenta- 
tion of my conclusions pertaining to the service of Otis it 
required forty minutes. Of course I am not going to per- 
petrate that upon you, but I am going to suggest that those 
who are surely interested in the hfe of Otis purchase The 
Barnstable Patriot, its last edition and this week’s edition, 
and read up on what has been said in detail about Otis in 
heu of my endeavor to cover the ground. After you have 
finished that reading, then turn to that excellent historical 
volume which has been produced by the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee, and read the splendid chapter on Otis written by 
Donald G. Trayser, editor of The Barnstable Patriot. Those 
two will give you in detail at least a first summary of the 
life of Otis. 

If you wish to go further, then, without much effort you 
will get Tudor’s life of Otis and that will give you in great- 
er detail all that Otis did. Otis has been very properly pro- 
claimed Barnstable’s greatest son. I think that designation 
is a correct one and should always be borne in mind. I like 
to draw attention to that which I find, judged by the com- 
ments which have come to me of recent date, that while 
James Otis, Jr..—usually designated Jr. to designate him 
from his great father—was Barnstable’s greatest son, his 
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sister, Merey Otis, was Barnstable’s greatest daughter. You 
woman who are participating in the exercises of today can 
really enjoy many, many hours of pleasant study if you 
will endeavor to familiarize yourself in respect to the life of 
Merey Otis. Not only was she the sister of James Otis but 
she became the wife of James Warren, a General of the Rev- 
olutionary Army, and one of the greatest figures of the 
Revolutionary period. She subsequently wrote a history of 
the period, and in her own way she made history. I draw 
attention to that so that you ladies, while your husband, 
brothers or others are reading up on the lfe of Otis, you 
ean well be busy. 

There is one other thought that I wish to express and 
that is this: two weeks ago I expressed the opinion that 
the remains of Otis should be brought from Boston and en- 
tailed upon Barnstable soil, and that the birthplace of Otis 
should be made a shrine much the same as Mt. Vernon has 
been made a shrine in Virginia. I find that the suggestion 
made by me has met with considerable approval. May time 
permit that the sons of Barnstable of today seek from Bos- 
ton the honor and distinction and yes, the right, to have 
the remains of James Otis, the Patriot, brought to his na- 
tive soil in Barnstable. I hope you will all give that move- 
ment, and any endeavor to honor James Otis, your full sup- 
port. 


DR. JOHN EDGAR PARK 


The TOASTMASTER. I shall now eall on one who, like 
so many of our honored guests here today, has won a large 
place in the field of education. A native of Belfast, Ireland, 
he studied for the ministry, and has had a distinguished 
career as a clergyman and lecturer as well as college execu- 
tive. His pastorates have included those of Andover and 
Newton, in churehes approaching in historic background 
our own West Barnstable Congregational Church. Nearly 
twenty-five years ago he found a cottage on Second Pond— 
between Osterville and Wianno—to his liking. Since then, 
he and his family have been summertime Barnstable resi- 
dents. Since 1926 this clergyman and edueator, Dr. John 
Edgar Park, has been president of Wheaton College. We are 
proud to number Dr. Park among our men of Barnstable. 
ieee ark, 


Dr. PARK. I am proud to represent here the only in- 
stitution having a college charter in the original grant of 
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land to the Pilgrim fathers, the institution of which I have 
the honor of being president. While not actually a Cape Cod- 
der myself I am the nearest to being one, having been born 
on what is practically the next spot of land directly to the 
east of the town of Barnstaple. I refer to the island which 
has provided all the jokes known to the world, practically 
all the generals of the British army, and nearly all the poh- 
ticians of the United States. 

Twenty-five years ago when I was building a house in 
Barnstable, in digging a post hole I first felt myself at home 
in the town, for about a foot under the surface of the 
ground I found a flint arrowhead, which made my mind 
go even further back than these three hundred years to the 
original inhabitants who have left so many traces of their 
wanderings here, and that arrowhead made me feel at home. 
That Indian missed me by about three or four hundred 
years, but I had the sense of feeling at home on the same 
prineiple as that exemplified by a gentleman who came into 
a Boston lunch counter one August morning recently at 
half-past eight. He said to the waitress, ‘‘I want a glass 
of tepid orange juice with the seeds floating around in it, 
a piece of toast burned on one side and soggy on the other, 
and a cup of lukewarm coffee with the grounds all through 
it, and then I want you to stand in front of me and nag me, 
because my wife is away and I am feeling homesick.’’ 

I have no intention of lauding the town of Barnstable. It 
is of course true that we produce the finest cranberries and 
the finest oysters and that the pine woods here meet the 
yellow sands at the sea in a manner more beautiful than 
that found elsewhere. We do not wish to belittle other 
places, but we all know that further up the Cape is just the 
uninteresting South Shore and further down the Cape both 
man and nature is stunted, but here in the town of Barn- 
stable we have officially no mosquitoes, and the sunshine of 
a hundred years has so invigorated and purified the ground 
that one can in a‘single summer in the town of Barnstable 
receive back again from Mother Earth all the health-giving 
influences of the centuries. May the town of Barnstable con- 
tinue to dispense health and vigor to its sons and its visit- 
ors, making in its own quiet way what is perhaps the most 
fundamental contribution to peace on earth. 


DR. ZEBARNEY T. PHILLIPS 


The TOASTMASTER. Our next speaker came as close 
to settling in Barnstable for his summer residence as he 
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eould, for he chose Yarmouth’s ‘‘Green Acres.’’ He is a 
clergyman—a very distinguished clergyman, I should say— 
who, after serving in pulpits in many great cities, such as 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and Philadelphia, was called 
to Washington, D. C. There, since 1924, he has been rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, and since 1927 the honored 
Chaplain of the United States Senate. We in Barnstable 
know well his eloquence, for he has long preached at that 
beautiful house of worship in Hyannis Port, St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea. May I present to you Dr. ZeBarney Thorne 
Phillips. 


Dr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, Your Worship, Friends: 
I don’t suppose anyone here except those who have lived in 
England feel perhaps as I do that one very important thing 
has been so far missing from these proceedings today, and 
that is the acknowledgement on the part of all of us of the 
ereat and charming courtesy that has been extended to the 
Town of Barnstable by reason of the visit of His Worship, 
the Mayor of the Town of Barnstaple, England, and his 
charming wife. We are, indeed, privileged to have them 
with us here. 


I am going to do as Professor Kittredge did; | am going” 
to tell you two or three things, shortly. I want to tell you of 
something which occurred on an occasion when Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis was one of the speakers, and that wondeful hu- 
morist of imperishable memory, Will Rogers, was another. 
It was the meeting of a patriotic society, and those present 
were justly proud of their ancestors. I shall never forget 
as long as I live what Will Rogers said on that occasion. ‘‘T 
have little to say,’’ he began. ‘‘Now you all came here, didn’t 
you, to pride yourself on your ancestors? Well, even if they 
came over on the Mayflower, there are two of us whose for- 
bears stood on the shore to greet them—for the ancestors 
of Vice-President Curtis and myself were Indians.’’ 


Today has been a very delightful experience for me be- 
cause it has brought me into personal touch with one whom 
I have honored and respected a long time, and that is the 
former president of Harvard College. I should like to tell 
you about one Thanksgiving day when I was in England. 
I had happened to preach that day, and then attended a 
dinner of six or eight hundred educators, and their friends 
and children. Sir James Murray, William T. Stead, the edi- 
tor of the Review of Reviews, and myself, spoke. I learned 
more on that occasion about the cranberry industry from Sir 
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James than I had dreamed of before, and then Mr. Stead 
made a very charming speech. When I stood up I said it 
was a delightful occasion, and that as an American it was 
very pleasant to be able to say that the greatest thing ever 
written on the government of England was written by an 
American, the President of Harvard University. The speak- 
ers were both surprised, and when it was over Mr. Stead 
came to me and put his hand in mine and said, ‘“‘Is it all 
right for me to say that an Englishman, Bryce, wrote the 
best thing on the American government?’’ Of course it was 
true. Lord Bryce wrote the finest work on our government, 
and Dr. Lowell on the English government. 


Now, Mayor Dart, I want to say something to you in the 
way of tribute because IJ, in an entirely different way, share 
with you a privilege, of admiring your King and Queen. I 
want to say to you, sir, that there never has been a more 
beautiful, charming, gracious personality than that which 
radiated from that beautiful lady, Queen Elizabeth, nor a 
more capable, democratic and adept ruler, ever presented to 
any group of Americans than your King George VI. I want 
to close here by relating something you probably never 
would have heard except that I tell it to you. One of the 
Senators, and he is not a New Dealer, was very insistent on 
the reparation from your Country to ours in the question of 
the debt. So that he made sure we all got around to meet 
your great rulers after the dinner, on their recent visit. 
From what I heard discussed by the Senator afterward, I 
think he had changed. And I think that when you go back 
home you might suggest to your fellow countrymen that if 
Great Britain wants that debt cancelled all Great Britain 
has to do is to have that lovely lady come over and ask, and 
it probably would be cancelled. 


JOSEPH CROSBY LINCOLN 


The TOASTMASTER. Most of the Crosbys left Brew- 
ster more than a century ago and settled in Barnstable and 
built catboats and are still building them. But one Crosby 
family stayed in old Brewster—to Barnstable’s loss and 
Brewster’s great gain. In a later generation there was a 
Joseph Crosby Lincoln about whom I am sure you have all 
heard—although if I put it ‘‘Joe’’ Lincoln you would prob- 
ably recognize the name more readily. He has written more 
novels about Cape Cod, and his novels have won greater 
popular acclaim, than any author the old peninsula has ever 
produced. Why, we Cape Codders have to read Joe’s books 
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to find out how to act, so we won’t disappoint the summer 
folks. But why shouldn’t we obably knows 
us better than we know bhaeee I understand he has lost 
count of his novels himself, but at last reckoning there were 
nigh onto forty of them. Brewster calls ‘‘Joe’’ Lincoln its 
own by reason of being his birthplace, and Chatham because 
of his home there. We call him a eitizen of Cape Cod, and 
share our pride in a native son who has given the world a 
elean, wholesome, entertaining picture of Cape Codders. I 
present ‘‘Joe’’ Lincoln. 


Mr. LINCOLN. Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men and your Worship the Mayor: I should have put the 
Mayor first and then the other gentlemen and ladies. You 
have heard this afternoon much learning, very great elo- 
quence, scraps of biography and history and now you have 
got to fiction. That is a great comfort to me because in 
the other matters I should fall short but I think I can say 
and you will agree with me that in fiction I haven’t fallen 
short. 

I was thinking, as I came over this afternoon, in fact | 
have been thinking for a day or two after I accepted my in- 
vitation, of my first visit to Barnstable. That was a good 
while back, in fact it was when I was a boy and that would 
put it back a good many years. There are days when with a 
little help I think I could remember Noah. I came over here, 
I remember very, very well, with a group of five other 
Brewster boys. We were on our own; it was in my young 
life the first time I really went away, except to a Sunday 
school picnic, in any way. Six of us came over here—and 
Brewster was a long way from Barnstable in those days— 
each with an excursion trip ticket. We came over and had 
a remarkable time. Judging and knowing the financial cir- 
cumstances of most of my juvenile friends, in those days I 
assure you a budget was more than an excuse for unlimited 
spending. I remember that I had my ticket to the Fair or 
the price of it and my return ticket from Barnstable and 
also so much budgeted for my dinner. I called it dinner, 
because we had it at 12 or almost 1 o’clock. I remember our 
dinner perfectly well, what we had and why we had it. We 
all had oyster stew and the reason we had it was because it 
was only fifteen cents and that left us ten cents, for we had 
budgeted twenty-five cents for our dinner. Now, that ice 
cream, I can see it as I stand here. It was almost crimson, 
it was so brilliant, that first red strawberry ice cream. My 
aunt had told me that red ice cream was made from some 
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sort of bug. Now that may be talk, but I still insist that 
they were the finest bugs I have ever eaten. Another luxury 
was to have our fortunes told—a palmist told them. I am 
sure she was a good palmist, with the makings of a financier 
because her fee was twenty-five cents but she took us at 
wholesale price, six for fifteen cents. She asked me to give 
her my hand and I loaned it to her and she read it, or she 
said she read it. I remember she prophesied as to a dark 
lady, that I would live to be very wealthy, and to be married 
a few times. Well, I have lived a number of years since, and 
find her only one-third right. 


I am beginning to believe that I must have fallen in love 
with Barnstable that day, and I have been faithful to that 
love ever since. I am proud to be born in the same county 
with the rest of you and act as a representative of the 
*‘stunted life’’ down the Cape. I am proud of the town, 
proud of the fine old houses in the town; proud of the his- 
tory of the seamen who built so many of them. I would like 
to talk with you about those seamen. I don’t blame you for 
being proud of Cape Cod and of being Cape Codders. I don’t 
know when to stop; no doubt some of you have noticed that. 
Now three hundred years is, in most human interests and 
things, a ripe old age or a grand old age. Perhaps some of 
the students of the day will not live to a great, ripe old age, 
but you all will reach the same spot in the same condition. 
At any rate Barnstable is at a sound old age. It is a glorious 
understanding that Barnstable is going to celebrate her four 
or five hundredth birthday and I hereby accept the invita- 
tion to attend. I accept it now because I don’t expect to be 
detained. To all of you, to the town and its people, our 
friends and neighbors, my fellow Cape Codders, the old time 
honored birthday wish, many happy returns of the day, with 
a strong accent on the happy. 


JOHN C. MAKEPEACE 


The TOASTMASTER. Our next speaker is one who 
has distinguished himself in the fields of banking and cran- 
berry growing. He is known to you all. He is a native son 
of Barnstable of whom we are proud. He is a worthy son of 
an illustrious father who was the pioneer and leader in es- 
tablishing the great cranberry industry on Cape Cod. 
Countless are the good deeds, the public benefactions for 
which he and his family are responsible. I know him per- 
sonally, his brothers, whom I have known all my life, and 
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also his father before him. I take pleasure in presenting Mr. 
John C. Makepeace. 


Mr. MAKEPEACE. Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I have been referred to as a banker but that is a 
subject about which I would not address you for it has al- 
ready been covered by the distinguished gentleman on my 
left. I thought that cranberries were to be left to me but 
they have been well taken care of by Dr. Parks and Dr. 
Phillips, so I see nothing remains for me to do but to read 
my speech as I have it here before me. 

It was a happy as well as courageous thought on the part 
of our Committee which brought to us the Mayor of that 
venerable town from which We derive our name, that he 
might personally observe our customs and doings and re- 
port to his constituency whether we, her fledgling daughter, 
are upholding her worthy traditions and are fit to bear and 
earry on under her honorable name. And it was gracious of 
him and Mrs. Dart to come. May the acquaintances thus es- 
tablished prompt more frequent journeys to and from. We, 
and I use the term in a very large way, have been particu- 
larly favored this year in our visitors from Britain. Your 
serious and worthy sovereign has stengthened the ties which 
bind two peoples and his gracious queen—well, you do well 
to guard her most zealously when she travels on this con- 
tinent. She is so lovely that she almost seems like one of 
our own. 

I like centennial celebrations. In recent weeks I have be- 
come distinctly fond of them and I advise that they be ap- 
propriately observed whenever the opportunity presents it- 
self. They arouse civic spirit and pride. They cause us to 
delve into the activities of our forebears, to bring to hght 
their worthy doings, to cause us with high resolve to dedi- 
cate ourselves to more lofty standards of civie and religious 
duty. They bring into hght much latent talent and lead to 
a better appreciation of our own. Occurring at least once 
in the lifetime of every mature individual is a period which 
is referred to and which actually is a period of crisis in the 
affairs of men. The individual frequently, yes, generally, 
fails to appreciate and to properly weigh the significance 
of passing events. Those followers of the sea who drove 
their ships and their crews to the limit of endurance, names 
of a hundred years ago which we venerate today, little real- 
ized the romance of the period, as we view it, or the import- 
ant part which they were playing in the national drama 
through development of our world-wide commerce and the 
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foundations laid for the industrial age. As I have said, in 
a period of every generation the call goes forth for men and 
women of unusual daring and strength to perform notable 
service. There may be intervening times when life seems so 
happy and peaceful that we may forget the call is sure to 
come again. And here our centennial celebrations recall the 
story of the past, bring us back from our slumber into the 
paths of reverence and duty. I used the word crisis because 
it is the popular term but I don’t think it quite describes my 
meaning. Lack of vision and initiative is the more vigor- 
ous and probably less popular deseription. 

When men are unable or fail to meet changing conditions, 
as they have changed throughout all recorded history, they 
must give way to others. Fortunately the man for the job 
has generally been found and those nations which have en- 
dured the longest and have the most glorious history are 
those which have produced the greatest number who were 
able and willing to sacrifice and serve in the interests of all. 
We still have our problems. Men of my generation may be 
trying to preserve and to guide, but those who will grasp the 
torch and hold it high are youngsters. The call for iron men 
was never louder, not even in the days when they sailed the 
seven seas in wooden clipper ships. To those young men 
and women, to such as are here today, I commend the exam- 
ples of our forbears, Lothrop, Hinckley, Otis, Shaw and 
Percival. These names and others which this celebration in- 
evitably brings forward are most glowing examples, and 
our resolution to uphold their traditions calls for loyalty, a 
generous public spirit, faith in the future, a high head and 
courage. Barnstable has not failed to furnish her quota in 
the past. I am confident that she will always be worthy of 
the honored name she bears. 


MAYOR CHARLES F. DART 


The TOASTMASTER. One man here today with his 
good wife crossed the Atlantic ocean to be with us. Three 
hundred years ago others from the same old North Devon 
Borough crossed the Atlantic to settle our beloved Town of 
Barnstable. During the past fortnight many of us have had 
the opportunity to meet and become acquainted with the 
official representative of Barnstaple, England, whom the 
mother town has sent across the sea with greetings to the 
daughter town. The men of Barnstaple, who settled our 
Barnstable three hundred years ago, were men of character. 
We, who have come to know our next speaker, can say of 
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our own knowledge and in all sincerity that old Barnstaple, 
England, still produces men of character. I am pleased and 
honored to have the privilege of introducing His Worship, 
Mayor Charles F. Dart of Barnstaple, England, and his gra- 
cious wife, the Mayoress. 


MAYOR DART. Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I felt this morning that my task must be easy because I am 
quite confident that you will expect from me only a brief 
review of this, my visit to your great country. Therefore, 
I refreshed my thoughts from the moment I landed in New 
York just a month ago. In preparing this itinerary I thought 
and my wife thought as well that we must in the first in- 
stance see the world’s greatest city, the city which can 
boast of every nationality. We were drawn to the World’s 
Fair, and let me say at once that we have not been dis- 
appointed. We look to that great, almost world of its own, 
in New York, with envy and with admiration. When I tried, 
as I did at the end of my seven days in New York, to write 
my impressions, I was so tired of saying stupendous, gigan- 
tic, marvelous, the world’s greatest, that in my notes to 
my own town of 15,000 inhabitants, I described your great 
city in this way. I told my people that the place that they 
strike matches on in New York was larger than Barnstaple, 
England. Thinking of one of our tallest buildings in Barn- 
staple, the Bridge building, built one hundred years ago, 
and a fine lot of buildings that are three stories high, I 
tried to tell my own people to visualize with me the height 
which is just ninety-eight stories higher. Then we went to 
the World’s Fair and I say now without any fear or hesita- 
tion that it is truly a magnificent conception—a fair which 
will never be outdone. I took from that fair memories and 
a conception which I shall never forget. I saw it quite hke- 
ly described as the world of tomorrow. 


And then we journeyed on to Boston, because we wanted 
to go as quickly as we could to be near to my descendants 
and to my second home. We went to Boston, and there we 
saw it was as near an English city as one could possibly see. 
When I was talking to the manager of the Parker House 
hotel, where I stayed, he asked, ‘‘ What do you think of our 
hotel?’’ I said, ‘‘If I can pay you a very good compliment I 
should say that the Parker House hotel is equal to anything 
that we have in England.’’ But I had to remind him that, in 
spite of his wonderful hotel, it differs somewhat from ours 
in England, but that each are great in their own particular 
city. 
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And then, of course, we came to Cape Cod. The New Eng- 
land, the new world and what have we got! I tried to de- 
scribe our feelings of this wonderful part two nights ago, but 
I felt unable to, and I resorted to a post card which I pur- 
chased in Provincetown three or four days ago. Let me say 
at once we have never experienced such warm friendship 
before in our lives. I hate to say so but we come to you as 
foreigners in the political world. We are not a foreign 
country and we have never felt that. We feel that we are 
among real friends, and we have not wasted any time here. 
We naturally want to take back with us a true picture of 
how you live. I don’t agree with your Toastmaster, your 
esteemed Chairman of Selectmen, when he says you have 
nothing to do here and that you do it. My point is, and I 
have explained this on many occasions, you do far more 
than we try to do in twenty-four hours in England. Just a 
week ago at this very moment I was invited to a real clam- 
bake and I wasn’t going to be beaten by anyone and I com- 
pleted the course. I had clams, lobster, oysters and hot dogs, 
corn on the cob and beans and melons and cranberry cock- 
tails and during the night I had a terrific pain in my tum- 
my. When I did awake in the morning I found I had kick- 
ed off the bedelothes. I don’t allow things like that to hap- 
pen without trying to find out the cause. This is the con- 
clusion I came to: We in England give poultry the corn 
no doubt to make them lay, we give the horses beans to make 
them work, and that hints at what really took place in my 
tummy. 


I know time is going on. I would like to pay a tribute to 
your very wonderful scenery. I have been privileged to visit 
your beaches and bathing—and we are very proud in Eng- 
land of our own beaches and bathing—but we can’t show 
you anything better than I have seen on Cape Cod. I don’t 
know what I shall do after today because I have been ac- 
customed for two weeks to drink very religiously your cran- 
berry juice and I have been trying and asking your Mr. 
Crocker whether it will be possible for us to grow eran- 
berries in England and I am afraid that it is impossible. I 
would say that there is a great market for that product in 
many parts of the world. I shall miss your cranberry juice 
more than I can tell you. My wife would like me, I am sure, 
to pay you tribute to your pearl industry. She is a fairly good 
judge of an expensive piece of jewelry, I am sure of that 
to my sorrow. She is very excited at the wonderful pearls 
which you produce on Cape Cod. I know she would wish 
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me to say how grateful she is to the many kind friends who 
have given her samples of this wonderful industry. 

And now I come to the saddest part of my talk. I have 
come to the time when we must say goodbye. Tonight we 
shall leave your shores with aching hearts but I am quite 
eonfident that you will agree with me when I say that my 
country is calling me. Things in our own country at this 
very moment are very far from happy and as Englishmen, 
as Britishers, my wife and I like to be present when our 
country is in danger. 

It would be the easiest thing in the world for us to stay 
here for a little while longer and enjoy your present secur- 
ity and peace, but that would never do. Tonight we have 
completed our mission. We have been privileged to take 
part in your Tercentenary celebration. We have been favor- 
ed to join with you in a great remembrance and now that 
that task is finished, and I hope that we have done all you 
wish us, our place now is home. I have seen enough and 
heard enough of all your peoples to believe that we take 
back with us your best wishes for world peace. Your con- 
eressman, in a very eloquent speech, made use of these 
words ‘“‘ Liberty is in the balance.’’ I presume he was speak- 
ing of the liberty of your own. country. The liberty of 
Europe is at the very moment in the balance and we in our 
country whilst we at this moment are not threatened, have 
decided at a colossal cost to see to it that the liberty which 
we enjoy and which you enjoy and which cost so much in 
the days gone by shall at least be preserved. 


It is very difficult for me to talk to you in this strain and 
just as I feel but I would in all sincerity mention just these 
two points. We in our country are fully conscious of all we 
owe this great country, the United States of America. I 
hear very frequently from the men in the street of the 
debt which we still owe you and I, with others, think that 
the time will come when that debt will be honored by our 
country, but there is another debt which we owe to you 
which will be very difficult to repay. I speak now of those 
brave men, the flower of your country, who came across 
to us in our difficulties and our danger in 1917, who stood 
side by side, shoulder to shoulder, with British soldiers, 
who now lay on the battlefields of France and Flanders. 
They gave their lives that we might preserve the liberty 
which we now enjoy, and the only possible way we can repay 
your great country for those brave men is to say that they 
did not die in vain. 
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And now, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, as a clos- 
ing thought let me assure you that my wife and myself 
deeply appreciate the many kindnesses which you have ex- 
tended to us during our all too short stay. We shall return 
to our country happy in the memories of the way you live 
and I shall say. to you, as I shall to my own people, that 
you are a credit to the town which gave you your name. 


The TOASTMASTER. We have now a special number 
which was not included in the program. I have here a very 
impressive looking official document, which was sent to this 
table a short time ago by our Honorable High Sheriff of 
Barnstable County, with the request that I explain it and 
present it to His Worship, The Mayor of Barnstaple, Eng- 
land, who has just concluded his address to us. 


It is a ‘‘Certificate of Appointment As Deputy Sheriff, to 
Charles Francis Dart of Barnstaple, England,’’ and it sets 
forth in dignified language that Lauchlan M. Crocker, Sher- 
iff of Barnstable County, having confidence in the integrity, 
punetuality, and ability of Charles Francis Dart of Barn- 
staple, England, does appoint said Dart a deputy sheriff to 
serve during his will and pleasure. And the aforesaid 
Lauchlan M. Crocker of Barnstable, Massachusetts, charges 
Charles Francis Dart to faithfully and impartially discharge 
and perform all the duties incumbent on him as a deputy 
sheriff according to the best of his ability and understand- 
ing agreeably to the rules and regulations of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. All 
this is given under the hand and seal of Lauchlan M. Crock- 
er, Sheriff of Barnstable County, August 25, 1939. 


And now Sir, Mayor Charles I’. Dart, at the request, and 
in behalf of our Sheriff, I present to you this certificate of 
appointment which goes with the Deputy Sheriff’s badge 
you wear on your breast given to you yesterday, August 25, 
1939, in my presence when you were duly sworn into office. 
I congratulate you sir, upon having the unique distinction 
of being the first foreign citizen ever to be appointed to 
this very dignified position of public trust in the County 
of Barnstable. Perhaps our Sheriff felt the need or advis- 
ability of acquiring your services in some dangerous time 
of civil stress that he foresees, but I suspect that he truly 
wishes to pay the highest tribute in his power to a man in 
whom he reposes complete confidence. In his judgment Sir, 
I fully econeur. 


I now eall upon the Rev. Mortimer Downing to say Grace: 
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FATHER DOWNING. We give Thee thanks for all thy 
benefits, O Almighty God, who livest and reignest forever. 
May the souls of the faithful departed, through the merey 
of God, rest in peace. Amen. 


With the audience standing, the band played God Save 
The King, and The Star Spangled Banner. With this, the 
Tercentenary banquet came to a close. 


beeVNGUP AVANTE 


Miscellaneous Reports 


REPORT OF THE TERCENTENARY LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


The seven public libraries of the town of Barnstable were 
actively interested in the Tercentenary Fair and happy in a 
building erected especially for them. It was a little white 
building with green trimmings and an attractive sign over 
the door. The seven libraries are: the Sturgis Library in 
Barnstable, Centerville, Cotuit, Hyannis, Marstons Mills, 
Osterville and the Whelden Library in West Barnstable. 

An interesting fact is that in preparation for the fair, 
meetings were held in each of the seven and attended by 
the several librarians and trustees, and at each meeting 
the story of some one of the hbraries was told, so that all 
were historically noted. 


To the ‘‘fair library’’ collections of books and material in 
general, each library contributed. And each librarian served 
her turn in service for a part of the three days. In one sec- 
tion of the ‘‘fair library’’ was a collection of books from 
the old West Barnstable Church Sunday school hbrary. At 
first children did not have the consideration in the publie li- 
braries which they receive today. The churches made that 
happy provision. A collection of books in brown paper cov- 
ering represented the Hyanis library in its beginning. Then, 
in 1865, it occupied a few shelves in the grocery store of one 
Freeman Tobey kept in the building now the Patriot news- 
paper office. : D 

Centerville and Osterville among other treasures, showed 
children’s books of. today which are so lovely. Marstons 
Mills contributed a map of 1856, old books, ete. Old book- 
marks and other reminders of the past were on display. The 
Sturgis library exhibited a case of old volumes which eclaim- 
ed special attention, being among the oldest and rarest of 
the possessions. One case held the journals kept at sea by 
Captain James H. Jenkins and his wife, of West Barnstable. 
There were copies of the old Barnstable Patriot, and of the 
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Cape Cod Magazine, which long ago ceased publication. 
There were magazines of today. 

The books in general were those by Cape Cod authors or 
books about the Cape—a surprisingly large collection. Free- 
man, Otis and Swift are cherished historians. Among books 
by the town’s authors of today were those of George Ly- 
man Kittredge, Henry C. Kittredge, Rev. Sarah A. Dixon 
in poems, Thornton Jenkins in text books. The town’s new- 
est books, by Donald G. Trayser and Dr. Charles E. Harris 
were given special place. 

The oldest library in Barnstable is the Sturgis, and its 
building is distinguished as the oldest public hbrary build- 
ing in the United States still in use. A part was, in the be- 
ginning, the home of the Rev. John Lothrop, erected in 1644. 
Later it was the home of the famous sea captain William 
Sturgis and presented by him to the town in 1863 as a pub- 
lic library. 


THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


OrA A. HINCKLEY, Chairman 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION FROM THE SELECTMEN 


The Tercentenary Committee reecived many letters and 
expressions of appreciation of its work. The subjoined let- 
ter is published as of some interest to readers of this report 
in the future. On the Committee’s part, the constant inter- 
est and cooperation of the Board of Selectmen is hereby ac- 
knowledged; the large part they played in the observance 
may be read throughout this report. Their letter: 


Town OF BARNSTABLE SELECTMEN’S OFFICE 


Hyannis, Mass., September 21, 1939 
Tercentenary Committee, 
James F. McLaughlin, Chairman, 
Town Office Building, Hyannis, Mass. 
Dear Committee Members: 


Almost a month has now elapsed since the termination of 
our Tercentenary Celebration. As time passes on it becomes 
increasingly evident that the entire program was most care- 
fully planned and successfully staged. Each event was in 
itself noteworthy, dignified and in keeping with the spirit of 
the occasion. We have heard only the highest praise for the 
committee from residents and non-residents alike. 
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THE SELECTMEN OF BARNSTABLE—Center, Chairman Chester 
A. Crocker; left, Victor F. Adams; right, James F. Kenney. Before them 


1s the replica of the Steeple Cup, Barnstaple’s gift to Barnstable. 


Knowing better perhaps than anyone else outside the com- 
mittee itself how unsparingly your members gave of their 
time and energy to accomplish well a most difficult task, we 
the Selectmen, both personally, and as representatives of 
the Town of Barnstable wish to extend to you, the Tercen- 
tenary Committee, our most sincere congratulations and ex- 
press to you our firm belef that your efforts are deeply ap- 
preciated by every thinking citizen. | 

You should derive a considerable satisfaction from the 
realization that your efforts and procedure will be emulated 
henceforth at every centennial celebration, and gratefully 
remembered as long as Barnstable shall endure. 


Very truly yours, 


CHESTER A. CROCKER, 
JAMES F. KENNEY, 


VICTOR F. ADAMS, 
Selectmen of Town of Barnstable. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Publication of material of permanent value on the his- 
tory of Barnstable as well as material of especial usefulness 
for the Tercentenary celebration was undertaken by the 
Committee. Its publications ranged from the large histori- 
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cal volume sold at a price to cover the cost of printing down 
to pamphlets, maps and programs distributed free to towns- 
people. 


THE TERCENTENARY HISTORY 


The most ambitious enterprise in which the Committee co- 
operated was the Tercentenary history, ‘‘BARNSTABLE— 
Three Centuries of a Cape Cod Town.’’ Since the writer of 
this report was its editor and principal contributor, encom- 
lums are hardly in order here. The fact that the Tercenten- 
ary Committee made possible its publication, however, 
should certainly be recorded. It was sponsored by the Com- 
mittee and published in July by F. B. & F. P. Goss of Hyan- 
nis. It is a volume of 536 pages, written of, by and for 
Barnstable men and women, and published in Barnstable. 
It is in every sense a cooperative town history. 

Members of the Committee and others who contributed to 
the volume in addition to the undersigned as editor, were: 
Phyllis Bearse, Sarah H. Boult, Louisa F. Cobb, Richard 
Cobb, Alfred Crocker, Chester A. Crocker, Ora A. Hinckley, 
Elizabeth C. Jenkins, Henry C. Kittredge, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, and Nathaniel B. H. Parker, all of whom wrote 
articles on some phase of our town’s history; James F. 
MeLaughlin, who drew a series of maps; and Vernon Cole- 
man, who contributed pen sketches for the volume. 

To your Committee the publication of this history seemed 
a worthy enterprise. A reasonably comprehensive work on 
Barnstable was needed. The last volume of importance was 
the ‘‘Genealogical Notes on Barnstable Families,’’ by Amos 
Otis, published in 1861-2, and republished in 1885. Long 
out of print, the Otis papers furnish an invaluable back- 
eround for the study of Barnstable’s first families and ear- 
ly years. The Tercentenary history is highter in genealogy 
and heavier on the side of the history and growth of our 
town. Together the two volumes complement one another 
nicely, and provide rich material for all those interested in 
the study of Barnstable history. 

The Tercentenary Committee financially aided in publiea- 
tion of the volume to the extent of appropriating $500 for 
the purchase of 125 copies. These copies it has distributed 
widely. It has presented many to those participating in 
Tercentenary programs; others have been donated to li- 
braries and historical societies; still others were sent to 
every clergyman of our town. The Committee has endeavored 
to distribute them judiciously among those who have shown 
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their real interest in our town and to institutions where they 
will be available to the public. The publishers printed an 
edition of 1,157 copies, of which many have been subscribed 
by our townspeople, summer residents, and sons and daugh- 
ters of Barnstable residing elsewhere. Many copies are in 
the great libraries and historical collections of the nation. 


THE TERCENTENARY BROCHURE 


The second pubheation of the Tercentenary Committee 
was the brochure, ‘‘ Barnstable, 1639-1939, A Brief Histori- 
cal Sketch.’’ It was written at request of the Committee 
by our esteemed fellow townsman, Mr. Henry C. Kittredge. 
In it Mr. Kittredge related briefly the story of our town, 
something of its growth and of its distinguished men. The 
Committee planned this brochure for those who, not wishing 
to study the detailed and weighty town history, still might 
take pleasure in a brief survey of our town’s past. During 
the observance the Committee sold many of these brochures 
at a nominal charge; it presented a copy to each person at- 
tending the Tercentenary banquet. Mr. Kittredge’s literary 
skill and historical knowledge are too well known to re- 
quire further comment; the Committee is grateful to him for 
his fine piece of work. 


THE GUIDEBOOK TO HISTORIC SCENES 


To give both townspeople and visitors a brief inventory 
of historic sites and scenes, old dwellings and public build- 
ings, the Committee published a 32-page pamphlet, ‘‘Barn- 
stable—A Little Guide to Some of Her Historie Scenes.”’ 
During the observance 3,000 copies of this guidebook were 
distributed free. In it, points of interest in all our villages 
were listed. The contributors were: Barnstable, Alfred 
Crocker; Centerville, Miss Evelyn Crosby; Cotuit, Calvin D. 
Crawford; Hyannis, Mrs. Ora A. Hinckley; Marstons Mills, 
Mrs. Henry E. Jones; Osterville, Miss M. Genieve Leonard; 
West Barnstable, Miss Elizabeth C. Jenkins; facts on the 
town, James F, McLaughlin. 


OTHER TERCENTENARY PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee published programs for the Village Week 
observances in Cotuit, Osterville, Hyannis and West Barn- 
stable. It aided the Cotuit committee in publishing an at- 
tractive 24-page booklet, ‘‘Cotuit—Some Notes on Her His- 
tory,’’ comprised of the chapters on that village by Dr. A. 
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Lawrence Lowell and Donald G. Trayser and the maps of 
Mr. McLaughlin, from the town history. During the Fair 
a program of daily events, programs of the horse races and 
the pet show, were published. 

Of especial value to the schools as well as general interest 
to our townspeople were the series of maps and reproduc- 
tions published by the Committee. The map was a large 
decorative and pictorial map drawn by Mr. McLaughlin on 
which important historic sites were indicated. We published 
and distributed 7,000 copies. Other reproductions made 
and distributed included copies of the town Confirmatory 
Grant of 1685, the town seal, and the picturesque sketch of 
the old Barnstable saltworks. 

All the foregoing—the town history, the Kittredge bro- 
chure, the guidebook, and numerous other programs, maps, 
etc.,—cannot have failed to convey in some measure to all 
of our citizens something of the reason for our pride in this 
Tercentenary year of our town. 


THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


DonaLtp G. TRAyYSER, Chairman 


THE SOUVENIR COINS 


The Committee ordered 6,000 bronze-hued souvenir coins 
in commemoration of the Tercentenary. They bore on the 
face a sketch of the old West Parish meeting house, and on 
the reverse, the town seal. During the summer these coins 
were placed in the public libraries of the town, and sold by 
them, with the profits going to the libraries. Since the ob- 
servance ended souvenir coins have been given by the Com- 
mittee to every child attending our public schools. 


COLLECTION OF OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


For more than a year the Tercentenary Committee col- 
lected photographs of the yesterdays of Barnstable. These 
it borrowed, copied and returned to the donors. Many rare 
photographs turned up in the course of the search. The col- 
lection was assembled by Mr. McLaughlin and mounted on 
white cards for exhibition purposes. When set up for dis- 
play it was impressive, numbering in all 330 old photo- 
graphs. During the observance the collection was put on 
display in the several villages of the town during their Ter- 
centenary exercises. Since then the collection has been dis- 
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tributed among the public lbraries, to each the photographs 
of the past of their village. In years to come when the ori- 
ginals have been lost, handed down to non-resident heirs, or 
have otherwise disappeared, the Tercentenary collection of 
photographs will be of real historic value. 


THE TERCENTENARY COLORS 


Blue and gold were the Tercentenary colors chosen by 
the Committee in one of its early sessions, when the need 
arose for an harmonious color motif. The Tercentenary 
colors were used on the cover of the annual town report 
for 1939, on the small burgees marking automobiles of the 
officials during the final week of the observance, and in 
many other ways. 


WorK IN THE SCHOOLS 


With the support of the School Committee and the Super- 
intendent of Schools the Committee enlisted the help of 
teachers in directing a study of local history in all the 
schools. Teachers undertook the difficult task of preparing 
material for their pupils. The notebooks shown in the Vil- 
lage Exhibits and later at the Fair proved that the boys 
and girls now go about the streets with their eyes open to 
much they had not seen before. They may be the fathers, 
mothers, grandfathers or grandmothers of those who plan 
the celebration of 2039, and the Committee believes this be- 
geinning of more serious study of local history is important. 

The graduating class in Barnstable High School called it- 
self ‘‘The Tercentenary Class.” The speaker at the com- 
mencement exercises, a descendant of the Rev. John Loth- 
rop, was the Rev. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Jean G. Hinkle of the School Committee offered a 
prize for the best essay by a high school student on some 
subject connected with our history. The essays were so 
good that Miss Hinkle generously recognized four contest- 
ants. They and their essay subjects were: 


Myrtle Calmas Captain John Gorham 
Carl William Uterhart The Indians 
Katharine. Cotter John Percival 
Oliver H. Bowman, Jr. James Otis 


The work done in the High School shops was one of the 
finest exhibits at the Fair—From the annual town report, 
1940. 
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THE UNDELIVERED ADDRESS 


The Committee early hoped to have as a speaker at its 
banquet a descendant of one of the town’s first families, a 
man distinguished for achievement—Mr. Gaspar G. Bacon, 
former lieutenant governor of the Commonwealth, whose 
family still owns the large farm in Barnstable on which 
Nathaniel Bacon settled nearly three centuries ago. Mr. 
Bacon gave the Committee a conditional promise—that he 
would come if possible. He prepared an address for deliv- 
ery, but when summer came he could not attend, for he was 
in England. His address, ‘‘The Founding of the Town of 
Barnstable,’’ published in pamphlet form, may be read in 
our public libraries—the Tercentenary address that was not 
delivered. It is worthy of the attention of our townspeople. 


From roundabout and from all around 

Loose links have been gathered, lost links have been, found: 
Forged now is a chain running far, far out 

From all around and from roundabout. 
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